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THE LATE WAR IN SOUTH 


AFTER taking possession of Pisagua, Gen- 
eral Escala, the Commander-in-chief of the 
Chilean expedition, first resolved to march 
south and attack Iquique, forty miles dis- 
tant. But the very first reconnoitering party 
dispatched to the interior immediately after 
his victory found in the telegraph office of 
one of the stations on the railroad to the 
interior copies of telegrams exchanged be- 
tween the defeated General Buendia and 
the Peruvian President in Arica. By this 
incident the enemy’s plan for future opera- 
tions was laid open to the Chileans. It con- 
sisted of the following combined movements: 
The Bolivian troops in Tacna, under Gen- 
eral Daza, should march south; the troops 
in Iquique and vicinity, with the survivors 
of the routed garrison of Pisagua, under 
Buendia, should march northward; the two 
armies moving toward one another should 
unite somewhere in the interior, then ad- 
vance together in the direction of the cap- 
tured town, and whilst the Bolivian General 
attacked the enemy from the north, the 
Peruvian General should attack him from 
the south. The execution of this plan was 
expected to result in the complete annihila- 
tion of the invader. This valuable informa- 
tion influenced the Chilean General to aban- 
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don his first plan, and to adopt another 
calculated to prevent the two armies from 
uniting defore he could force each one sepa- 
rately to a decisive battle, or else to await 
developments at an advantage, occupying 
the railroad, with its many strategical posi- 
tions. 

From the station at the northern extrem- 
ity of Pisagua, the railroad reaches by four 
zigzag lines the summit of the cliff at Hos- 
picio. From here it takes a wide curve to , 
the south over a narrow strip of table-land, 
and then bending north, it begins climbing 
the foot of the first range of coast mountains. 
Three miles ahead it suddenly turns into a 
narrow ravine, and describing a curve to the 
right, it attacks the steep and rugged hills it 
has to cross upon the flank and in a south- 
erly direction. At the summit of the pass 
it turns again north, and continuing for some 
miles in that direction, it reaches the soli- 
tary station of San Roberto. This is situ- 
ated on an eminence overlooking the head 
of the deep and steep-walled gulch of Tili- 
viche, that opens out at the coast about three 
miles north of Pisagua. From this station 
the road winds down-hill; but after having 
made a long sweep to the south it climbs 
the cuesta, or stiff bank of the plateau of the 
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second range of coast mountains. Round- 
ing the bluff, facing the junction of the nar- 
row Zapiga ravine and the mighty gulch of 
Tiliviche, it enters the station of Jaspampa, 
commanding the high road between Iquique 
and Arica. Here the road has reached its 
highest elevation, about 3,700 feet above 
the sea-level. The station is about due east 
from Pisagua. Below in the ravine of Zapi- 
ga is the oficina Zabala, the first saltpeter 
manufactory established on the road and the 
northernmost one in the province of ‘Tara- 
paca, which means in all Pert. Leaving 
Jaspampa Station, the road, now on the 
whole slightly descending toward the pam- 
pa of Tamarugal, enters upon less difficult 
ground and continues steadily in a south- 
southeasterly direction. Four miles ahead 
it passes on its right the important oficina 
San Antonio, supplied with water by hydrau- 
lic means from the oasis Tiliviche, six miles 
distant to the northwest. A little farther on, 
abreast of the efcina Zapiga to the north, 
it winds down into the pampa of Tamaru- 
gal through a low pass between the hills that 
form the very interrupted chain of the third 
parallel of coast mountains. Skirting in the 
pampa Tamarugal some eficinas at the foot 
of these hills, it reaches the important water 
station at Dolores, where a short line leading 
to the eficina Santa Rita branches off to the 
right through a valley, opening out into the 
Tamarugal and hedged in by heights termi- 
nating to the north in the hill of Rosario, 
to the south in the hill of San Francisco. 
Along the Santa Rita branch line, between 
it and the foot of the heights to the north, 
lie several oficinas, the principal ones being 
the Rosario, the Esmeralda, and the Inde- 
pendencia. Continuing its course in a south- 
easterly direction from Dolores, the railroad 
passes the stations and efcinas of San Fran- 
cisco and Porvenir. In the last point an- 
other short line branches off to the right. 
Soon after leaving the junction, the railroad 
passes the important oficina of Santa Catali- 
na, and nine miles further on it reaches Di- 
bujo. Here the line turns almost due south 
and terminates soon after at the oficinas 
Agua Santa and Jermania. At the former 
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oficina there are two short branches—one to 
the westward and one to the eastward. The 
Pisagua railroad, southward bound in its lat- 
ter part, and the Iquique railroad, curving 
north after leaving its principal station in 
the interior, La Noria, have their extremi- 
ties, respectively, at Agua Santa and Peja 
Chica, situated nearly due north and south 
of each other, and about twenty-three miles 
apart. Both lines are owned by the Peru- 
vian firm Montero & Bros., and are to be ex- 
tended in the direction of each other so as 
to meet. 

Immediately south of Dolores there is the 
hill of San Francisco, the terminus of a nar- 
row plateau nearly three miles long, branch- 
ing off from the coast mountains, and _ run- 
ning east out into the plain of Tamarugal, 
above which and the Pampa Negra (which 
stretches along its southern flank) it rises 
over eight hundred feet. 

It was on these commanding heights of 
San Francisco—also called Cerro de la En- 
cahada—that the Chilean vanguard under 
Sotomayor, numbering six thousand men, 
with thirty-two pieces of long-range guns, 
had established its camp, easily provided 
with water from the cisterns at Dolores, 
and with provisions brought to that station 
from Pisagua by rail. 

On the 8th of November, General Buen- 
dia began concentrating his troops at Pozo 
Almonte, an oficina supplied with water by 
cisterns, and situated near the terminus of 
the Iquique railroad. On the same date, 
General Daza left Tacna and went by rail 
with three thousand Bolivians to Arica. 
Three days later he left that port, and march- 
ed southward to meet the army under Buen- 
dia. He was followed a few miles on the 
road by the Peruvian President, General 
Prado. The next day he halted in the oasis 
of Vitor, situated in the gorge of that name, 
and about sixteen miles distant from Arica. 
Thirty miles farther on, in the gorge of Ca- 
marones, about midway between Arica and 
Dolores, the Bolivian President, who, as he 
advanced through the desolate country, be- 
came gradually more and more discouraged, 
abandoned at last /on the 16th of Novem- 
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ber) the task he had undertaken, and re- 
turned to Tacna. The idea of a counter- 
march so infuriated the soldiers, that when 
the order for it was given, but for the inter- 
ference of his officers, Daza would have been 
shot there and then as a coward. The de- 
cision of the Bolivian President proved in- 
deed a most fatal one to the cause of the 
allied republics. In the afternoon of that 
very day, November 16th, when the order 
to countermarch was given to the troops 


* Repeated from p. 196. 


designated to re-enforce the army of Tara- 
paca, the troops of that army, assembled at 
Pozo Almonte (about 10,000 men), received 
orders to advance towards the position oc- 
cupied by the enemy on the heights of San 
Francisco. A body of light infantry, detach- 
ed from the “zd de Mayo” and “Zepita” 
battalions of men drafted in Ayacucho and 
Cuzco, advanced foremost with scouts in the 
front. The vanguard was headed by Gene- 
ral Buendia in person. Then followed the 
men of Velarde and Villamil, and the artil- 
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lery of Castaiion, led on by the chief of the 
General’s staff, Colonel Belisario Suarez. 
The men of Caceres and Bolognesi, con- 
stituting the reserve, closed up in the rear. 

Unaware of the advance of the great bulk 
of the hostile army from Agua Santa, Col- 
onel Sotomayor dispatched Amunategui with 
2,000 men southward to protect the camp 
from any annoyance by hostile bands. Inthe 
night between the 18th and 19th of Novem- 
ber, his scouts reported that hostile bodies 
were moving north right abreast of him, 
and that the whole army of Tarapaca in 
great force was coming up from the south. 
Speedily he retraced his steps, and under 
cover of the night he succeeded in reaching 
the Chilean camp again without being no- 
ticed by the enemy, who during the night 
were actually moving in a parallel line with 
him. 

In the morning of the 19th of November, 
the allied army drew up at the oficina of 
Porvenir, situated to the southeast of the 
enemy’s position on the heights of San 
Francisco and facing the Pampa Negra to- 
ward the west and the Pampa del Tamaru- 
gal toward the east. When the troops had 
partaken of some refreshments, they ad- 
vanced in three parallel lines, and then 
formed into line of battle. The men of 
Velarde and Bolognesi constituted the cen- 
ter; the men of Villegas and Davila the right 
wing, with a fraction of the Cuzco and Aya- 
cucho battalions under Zubiaga and Manuel 
Suarez, led on by Lavandez, on the ex- 
treme right, whilst Villamil with the Bolivi- 
ans were on the left. Caceres commanded 
the reserve, formed of the other fractions of 
the Cuzco and Ayacucho battalions. The 
General-in-chief now reviewed the troops, 
and as he passed their ranks, shouts mani- 
festing their willingness to die for the cause 
of the allied countries rang through the air. 
However, the intention was not to open bat- 
tle that day, as the troops were very tired 
and wanted rest and food. But it was not 
to be. 

In the Chilean camp Colonel Sotomayor 
was making disposition to receive the enemy. 
His command, however, did not muster more 
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than six thousand men, while his opponent 
was in force ten thousand strong. Still, he 
possessed far superior artillery to that of the 
enemy — thirty-two long-range field guns, 
planted on a commanding hill—and there 
was his excellent cavalry, headed by a man 
known for his impetuous valor, the veteran 
chief Brigadier-General Baquedano. 

A close reconnoiter of the Chilean position 
had meanwhile been effected by Colonel Es- 
pinar, who reported that the artillery might 
be outflanked by the excaiiada or ravine 
dividing the hill of San Francisco. A move- 
ment of troops was carried out accordingly. 
At about 3 Pp. M. the Chilean artillery 
opened fire immediately on one of the mov- 
ing columns. Thus began the battle. The 
right wing of the allied army now tried to 
carry out the plan of Espinar. Headed by 
this valiant officer, the extreme right, follow- 
ed by the men of Davila of that wing’s main 
body, dashed up the ravine with fixed bayo- 
nets and confronted the artillery of the foe. 
Here fell brave Espinar, whose horse had 
been shot under him in the onslaught, and 
who immediately after had sprung to his feet 
and headed the assault up the ravine to the 
very muzzles of the hostile guns. There 
was a pause, and then a crash. Like an 
avalanche the impetuous Chilean infantry, 
which had rushed to the rescue of the artil- 
lery, at this instant collided with the assail- 
ants, who, although firmly disputing the 
ground, were hurled down the ravine and 
hillside. From the ofcina of San Francisco 
now issued the remaining division of the 
right wing, charging up the ravine from the 
east, to attack the artillery on the left flank. 
But the assailants from this side had no bet- 
ter success than had those from the other 
side. Received by shell and bayonet the 
men of Villegas, firm at first, at last staggered 
and fell back toward the reserve stationed at 
Porvenir, leaving their chief wounded on the 
battle-field. The cavalry of Baquedano, 
stationed at Dolores, now made a dash at 
the fleeing troops. Seeing the complete 
rout of the right wing, the center, or reserve, 
in the rear and occupying the oficina of Por- 
venir, and the Bolivians on the left, became 
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panic-stricken and shrank from issuing forth 
to the rescue, and the battle, thus brought 
to a close, was irremediably lost to the allied 
armies. The troops of the center and reserve, 
Peruvians, and those of the left wing, Boliv- 
ians, blamed one another for this disastrous 
irresoluteness. Disputes arising from this 
created a deplorable estrangement between 
the troops of the two nationalities. 

The struggle had only lasted two hours, 
but its results were decisive. In that short 
space of time—between 3 Pp. M. and 5 P. M.— 
the fate of the army of Tarapaca had been 
sealed, for it possessed actually no base for 
future operations in the province. This was 
not exactly because of the number of men 
slain in the contest—for barely five hun- 
dred strewed the battle-field—but it was be- 
cause of the disbanding and discourage- 
ment that followed the rout, and the lack of 
resources to fall back on while reorganizing. 
But another misfortune, more disastrous still 
than the one of having suffered an ordinary 
though complete defeat, threatened the army 
of Tarapaca. At its approach in the morn- 
ing, Colonel Sotomayor had sent a message 
toGeneral Escala, asking for re-enforcements, 
in view of the far larger numbers of the hos- 
tile force. At the close of the battle, that 
re-enforcement had arrived, headed by the 
Commander-in-chief in person. Had that 
officer pursued the defeated army, it would 
certainly have been doomed to utter ruin. 
A pursuit was, however, not carried out. 
Thus, whilst the disbanded troops escaped 
to the highlands or on the road to Arica, 
General Buendia was able undisturbed to 
gather together the fugitives around Por- 
venir, and with them and the reserve to 
abandon the place in the midst of the night, 
and begin his retreat to Arica by way of the 
village of Tarapaca, across the Pampa del 
Tamarugal, and at the foot of the Andes. 
The guns were left to the victors, as they 
were not considered worth the trouble of 
transporting across the desert. 

A message was sent to Iquique, commu- 
nicating the defeat. On the 2oth of No- 
vember, the Prefect, General Don Lopez La- 
valle, went on board the British man-of-war 
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Turquoise, after resigning his authority to 
the municipality and foreign consuls. The 
Mayor and the Deacano of the consular cor- 
poration then (on the 22d) surrendered the 
town in due form to Captain Latorre, of the 
Cochrane, dispatched from Pisagua to Iqui- 
que by Rear-Admiral Riveros. The gar- 
rison of Iquique, one thousand men strong, 
under Colonel Rios, set out to join the fugi- 
tives in the village of Tarapaca. The com- 
mand consisted of the corps Loa, Tarapaca, 
Pica, and “ Boatmen of Iquique,” carrying 
along an ample supply of ammunition. 

On the 22d of November, the weary 
troops of the defeated army arrived at the 
village of Tarapaca, where food had been 
provided for them in advance by Colonel 
Suarez. Four days later, on the evening of 
the 26th, Colonel Rios joined with his com- 
mand. The army gathered in by Buendia 
and Suarez, in the gorge at Tarapaca, num- 
bered then not less than five thousand men. 

Whilst Colonel Sotomayor with a force of 
cavalry marched south to take possession of 
the country, Lieutenant-Colonel Vergara, 
with a detachment of four hundred men, 
advanced ina southeasterly direction toward 
the village of Tarapaca. This last officer 
met some fugitives, who said that but 1,500 
to 2,000 men of the routed army had gath- 
ered in the village. Taking the statement 
as trustworthy, he dispatched an orderly to 
the Commander-in-chief, General Escala, 
with the intelligence. The troops under 
Vergara received then on the 26th of No- 
vember a re-enforcement of 1,900 men under 
Colonel Don Luis Arteaga, who put himself 
at the head of the united forces, composed 
of the Second Regiment of the line, the “‘ Za- 
padores,” and the “Chacabuco,” a troop of 
cavalry, ten field guns, and a corps of the 
ambulance, under Dr. Kidd. He then 
marched toward the enemy, assembled in 
the gorge of Tarapaca. The principal afflu- 
ents of this gorge are the rivulets of Sibaya, 
Mocha, and Coscaya, having their sources 
in the mountain-chain of Lirima, which, with 
the frowning volcano Isluga towering on its 
northern and the colossal peak of Lirima on 
its southern flank, forms a link of the first 
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parallel of the lofty, ever snow-thatched Cor- 
dilleras de los Andes. 

The rivulets are led into canals for the 
irrigation of diminutive vineyards, orchards, 
vegetable gardens, alfalfa, and sometimes 
wheat-fields, frequently situated stair-like 
in terraces on the banks. Sheep and llamas 
are raised in the higher regions of the gorge, 
principally at Sibaya, a lonely little village 
—consisting of adobe huts with church to 
match—nestled on the narrow bank of the 
stream by that name. Maize and wheat are 
raised on a small scale in the locality of 
Mocha in the main but here narrow gorge, 
where the still far narrower Mocha ravine, 
with its almost perpendicular limestone walls, 
opens out on it from the south. Then fol- 
lows the settlement of Molinas, with its tur- 
bines for grinding flour, the estate and ham- 
let of Pachica, Fuillahuasa, the village of 
Tarapaca itself, and lastly, in the very head 
of the gorge, is the estate and hamlet of 
Huarasiiia. The stream .of water flowing 
down the gorge of Tarapaca does not, as a 
rule, suffice to irrigate any further down than 
to this locality. However, when thunder- 
storms are raging in the Cordillera, and the 
gentle streams swell to roaring torrents (az- 
, enidas), carrying destruction down the valley, 
they suffice to irrigate some scanty fields at 
Llugo, a few miles out in the desert of Ta- 
marugal from the entrance of the gorge of 
Tarapaca, where the water at other times 
loses itself in the sand, after passing the lo- 
cality of Huarasifia. The avenidas have 
even been known to cross the entire desert 
of Tamarugal, and not to be lost before 
reaching the eficinas Pozo Ramirez and Peiia 
Grande at the foot of the coast mountains. 

The village of Tarapaca, situated on the 
northern bank of the stream and 3,800 feet 
above the level of the sea, was formerly the 
seat of the authorities of the desolate prov- 
ince. It consists of a few adobe houses, 
built together and forming streets departing 
from a spacious plaza, whose northern side 
is occupied by the ruins of its former pride, 
the old church shaken down by the earth- 
quake of May gth, 1877. To the east of it, 
up-stream, is a pleasant spot of cultivated 
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ground, scattered with fig and willow trees. 
Shortly before entering the village from the 
west side, the traveler passes, close on his 
left hand, the humble house of the ranch in 
which Pert’s greatest, most characteristic 
and high-spirited ruler and warrior, Grand 
Marshal Don Ramon Castilla, was born.* 
The gorge here is barely 2,000 feet wide, and 
the walls on either side of it drop very sud- 
denly down from the high plain above. 
From that on the north side there is a path 
that winds down in zig-zag to the valley by 
a small ravine, entering the gorge at the pond 
of San Lorenzo, in the upper suburbs of the 
village. 

When near the entrance of the gorge of 
Tarapaca, Colonel Arteaga halted on the eve 
of the 26th of November at Llugo, and sub- 
mitted the plan of attack to a council of war. 
Before dawn the following day the Chilean 
forces were divided into three columns and 
then dispatched by different roads toward Ta- 
rapaca. The Second Regiment, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Don Eleuterio Ramirez, with 
fifty horse and two guns, from the column 
on the right, advanced onward by the hamlet 
of Huarasiiia; the “Zapadores,” under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Don Ricardo Santa Cruz, 
with fifty horse and four Krupp guns, ad- 
vanced over the Cuesta de la Visagra along 
the crest to the north of the entrance to the 
gorge, and toward the descent into it at San 
Lorenzo, above the village of Tarapaca. The 
central column, consisting of the regiment 
Chacabuco, fifty cavalry and four guns, and 
led by Colonel Arteaga himself, was to ad- 
vance later upon Tarapaca from the front, so 
as to attack the enemy when retreat was cut 
off up the ravine by the outflanking columns. 

At the start and during the first part of 
the march, a heavy mist (the camanchaca), 
hung over the desert, causing the column of 

* The venerable chieftain, who, with a strong sense of 
justice, ruled Perti for a double term (1844-1862) breath- 
ed his last in 1868, wrapped in a cloak, by the roadside 
in the ravine of Tiliviche, while on his way to the coast 
at the head of a small force of revolutionists, whith he 
had raised in his birthplace for the purpose of striking 
a blow against Don Mariano Prado, then a colonel, 
elected President in 1866, but whose government was 


disapproved of by the country. The overthrow of 
Prado had, however, been accomplished. 
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Santa Cruz an unforeseen delay on the 
march to the descent into the gorge from the 
crest of the high pampa, so that when at 
last on their arrival the mist had dispersed, 
it was broad daylight, contrary to calculation ; 
for the plan was to begin the difficult descent 
unseen by the enemy below. Santa Cruz 
found himself not a little perplexed what to 
do, as the narrow path leading down zigzag 
presented anything but a solid base for him 
to open with the enemy, who would be on 
the alert as soon as his troops broke the line 
of the crest, as it outlined itself from below. 
However, as his column operated in accord- 
ance with two others, the die was thrown, 
and he had but to face the odds against them. 

Down below in the vale, beneath shady 
willows, encamped meanwhile the troops of 
the allied armies, unsuspicious of any danger 
hovering about. The rays of the semi-tropi- 
cal sun had not, as yet, risen above the seam 
of the mighty Andes. The fresh and pure 
air of the morning was delicious to inhale, 
and the officers not on duty were leisurely 
strolling around, or lounging on the porches 
and the rustic verandas of their quarters. 
The men of Iquique, who, under Colonel 
Rios had arrived the previous evening, were 
about to receive some provisions, whilst 
muleteers (arrieros) were dispatched with 
their troops of animals after the vanguard al- 
ready on the march to Arica by way of Mo- 
cha. 

One of these arrieros caught sight of the 
Chileans approaching the descent from the 
heights at Fuillahuasa. On the instant he 
hurried to the headquarters to give the alarm. 
Colonel Suarez was on the veranda when the 
excited manrode up. In great amazement 
did he listen to the strange tale, for it was 
believed in the camp that the enemy would 
not venture across the arid desert of the 
Tamarugal. Hardly had General Buendia 
had time to make his disposition against the 
hostile force on the heights, before other 
messages were received to the effect that the 
enemy was advancing from Huarasiiia. 

The shrill voice of the bugle calling to 
arms now vibrated on the air and resounded 
between the walls of the gorge. At the same 
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time the serried ranks of the advancing foe 
were seen to emerge above the profile of the 
crest of the Cuesta de la Visagra, sharpiy 
outlined on the blue, cloudless sky. There 
was a general stir in the camp. The men 
rushed to their arms, which were piled in 
groups, and quickly fell into ranks beneath 
their respective standards. Colonel Suarez, 
the active chief of the general staff, was seen 
to gallop to and fro, mounted on a fine white 
horse. Aids were hurrying hither and thith- 
er. A message was dispatched to Davila, 
ordering him to retrace his steps and hurry 
to the succor. Then the disposable troops 
were divided, like those of the enemy, into 
three columns. 

It was already 10 A. M., and the rays of 
the sun were beginning to be burdensome, 
when Colonel Suarez led the division of Ca- 
ceres up the narrow path, climbing the steep 
sides of the ravine at Fuillahuasa, to meet 
the enemy beginning the descent at the top; 
while Colonel Bolognesi, with his division 
and the artillerymen of Castaiion, took a 
stand against the foe approaching under 
Ramirez from the opposite direction. Gen- 
eral Buendia headed, in person, the force 
which was to oppose the center of the enemy 
advancing under Colonel Arteaga from the 
entrance of the valley at Huarasiiia. 

Meanwhile the division of Caceres, with 
its commander in the front ranks, scaled 
steadily the steep bank; the battalion of 
Ayacucho, led on by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Manuel Suarez, advanced in the center; 
the battalion of Cuzco, headed by Lieuten- 
ani-Colonel Juan Bautista Zubiaga, seconded 
by Benito Pardo de Figueroa on the right 
wing ; and the Boatmen of Iquique under 
Colonel Rios, seconded by the brothers Me- 
lendez, a little to the rear on the left wing. 
In half an hour the agile men of Cuzco and 
Ayacucho had reached the summit. Here, 
on the flat crest, the Chilean column awaited 
them, spread in guerrilla in a semi-circular 
line, so as to top the edge of the bank with 
both extremities. The Krupp battery was 
on the left. Closing rapidly in upon the foe, 
the Chileans opened fire upon him from rifle 
and gun. 
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The men of Cuzco and Ayacucho, who 
had arrived on the ground with roaring 
shouts, appeared to stagger for a few mo- 
ments. Soon, however, at the arrival of the 
men of Iquique, they rallied, and, led on by 
Zubiaga, charged. The stalwart men of the 
Atacama, undaunted by the sight of the ad- 
vancing far superior foe, charged in return 
and met firmly the shock. Officers and 
men fell by the scores on either side. The 
gallant chief of the Cuzco, Zubiaga, suc- 
cumbed in the onslaught before the muzzle 
of one of the Chilean guns. Soon after fell 
the chief of the Ayacucho, Manuel Suarez. 
Figueroa and Recabarren quickly fill their 
places, and the Peruvians, excited to the ex- 
treme by the death of their chiefs, press now 
on from all directions. The firm Chilean 
soldiers press likewise onward with fixed 
bayonets. Those between them who car- 
ried the national curved knife, “e/ corvo,” 
drew from the leather, and strove forward 
with this terrible weapon glittering in their 
grasp. The butchery became dreadful in 
the melée. The chaos was indescribable. 
A hollow sound, when a heavy clash between 
army bodies took place, quickly drawn res- 
pirations and groans occasioned by the ex- 
treme efforts, outbursts of anger often short- 
ened by a bayonet or knife thrust, piercing 
cries of anguish, sighs and hoarse rattles, 
sounded over the battle-field in the moments 
when the volleys from rifle and gun did not 
rise above those heartrending and inarticu- 
late sounds. 

Meanwhile, the odds against the Chileans 
were this time too heavy to overcome, or to 
battle against long on the spot where the 
strife took place. Santa Cruz drew his men 
back, therefore, to another position, forming 
a line of defense perpendicular to the gorge. 
By this movement, the artillerymen on his 
left, in order not to be cut off, were forced 
to leave their guns behind, as there was no 
cavalry near to protect the retreat. 

Seeing the desperate struggle of the Ata- 
cama, Colonel Arteaga hurried to the rescue, 
at the same time letting his artillery play 
upon the men of Tarapaca, who now under 
Colonel Rios scaled the cves¢a to intervene. 
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Thus the odds against the Chileans remaine d 
as desperate as ever. Pressed from every- 
where by an enemy far superior in number, 
the exhausted trocps appeared to stagger. 
It was then about one o'clock Pp. M. At 
this juncture, the cavalry under Villagran 
came up from Fuillahuasa, where the horses 
had been watered. Major Jorge Wood, aid to 
the commander of the division, put himself 
at the head of the troop and charged the 
enemy with such telling effect that the in- 
fantry was allowed to retreat in good order 
to Cerro de la Minto, between Huarasifia 
and Llugo. 

While the terrible strife took place on the 
Cuesta de la Visagra, the troops of Ramirez 
were engaged in a not less terrible task with 
those of Buendia and Bolognesi in the gap 
of the gorge. Mounted and at the head of his 
regiment, the Second of line, Don Eleuterio 
Ramirez charged the hostile column under 
Bolognesi, which opened fire upon the troops 
from behind parapets. He hurled the ene- 
my back from his first to his second line of 
defense, commanded by Buendia in person. 
Major Francisco Perla, second commander 
of the Bolivian battalion Loa, fell in the on- 
slaught. The Chilean commander himself 
received a wound in the leg. With all dis- 
patch he had some linen tied around, while 
continuing to advance, at the head of his 
charging columns, against the positions to 
which he had just thrown the enemy back. 
Before these he was struck by another bullet 
and slid down from the horse. Though suf- 
fering from pain, he sung out : 

“Forward boys! Do not let my momen- 
tary delay keep you back! Viva Chile! 
Forward!” And he followed his regiment 
as best he could afoot. 

At the humble birthplace of Grand Mar- 
shal Castilla, it came to a most desperate 
struggle. The enemy had here gathered to- 
gether in great force, and the men of Ra- 
mirez had even harder odds to battle against 
than had the men of Santa Cruz and Artea- 
ga. Nevertheless, taking their stand in huts 
and behind walls in the locality, they kept 
up a withering fire at the tenacious defend- 
ers of the place. These now fired the huts 
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in which the Chileans had barricaded them- 
selves. In one of these lay, among a heap 
of dead and prostrate bodies, the ghastly- 
wounded Ramirez, cheering the survivors of 
his men in that little stronghold. When the 
heat and the smoke in the ignited houses be- 
came intolerable, their occupants sallied out 
to cut their way through the swarm of ene- 
mies surrounding them. A horrid butchery 
now took place; those of the Chilean sol- 
diers who were cut off from retreat were 
given no quarter. Mercy was not even shown 
a Chilean vivandiére, who had gallantly fol- 
lowed her husband to the battle-field and 
fought by his side. Taken prisoner in the 
melée, she was put to terrible ordeals, and 
her breasts were cut off. 

Some of these Chilean vivanditres showed 
great nerve and enthusiasm in action. The 
handsome and dashing Dolores Rodriguez 
proved to be a heroine of the first order. 
When she perceived her husband, who was 
sergeant, slain on the field over which the 
charging Chilean columns had marched, 
she hurried to his side, gave him a last 
parting embrace, and then, picking up his 
rifle and buckling his cartridge belt around 
her slender waist as best she could, she 
rushed to where the contest was hottest to 
avenge her fallen mate. Her life was spared, 
and for her pluck, presence of mind, and 
great endurance, she was given, per a@hon- 
neur, the rank of her fallen husband-ser- 
geant. 

Around the artillery at Echafiez, stationed 
at Huarasiiia, and until then not engaged in 
the contest, now rallied the survivors of the 
Second of line with those who had fought 
on the Cuesta de la Visagra. Cheered by 
Benavides and supported by the cavalry, the 
indefatigable Chileans now made another 
terrible dash at the enemy, forcing him back 
and holding him at bay. At last, the men 
on either side being dreadfully exhausted, 
after a nearly five hours’ contest, the skir- 
mishing ceased and there was a pause. 
Thus the ambulance was permitted undis- 
turbed to gather the wounded and carry 
them to the field lazaretto, while the exhaust- 
ed soldiers went to the stream to quench 
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their thirst, or scattered beneath the shading 
trees. 

The peace was, nowever, but of little en- 
durance. It will be remembered that a 
messenger had been dispatched after the van- 
guard and first division, already on the 
march toward Arica by way of Mocha. At 


2 Pp. M. the order to hurry to the succor was 
received by Colonel Davila in Pachica, and 


DOLORES RODRIGUEZ, 


he immediately put himself at the head of 
the Puno, under Colonel Chamirro, and as- 
cending the heights, he marched toward the 
scene of action along the crest, while Col- 
onel Alejandro Herrera, heading the Hunt- 
ers of Cuzco, under Lieutenant-Colonel Fa- 
jardo, advanced down the river-bed. 

At about half-past three o’clock the Chil- 
eans, prostrated by weariness on the ground 
around the stream at Huarasifia, exhausted 
as they naturally were after the preceding 
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day’s toilsome march across the heated sur- 
face of the Pampa del Tamarugal, after the 
morning’s marches and contra-marches and 
after the last five hours’ terrible struggle in a 
blazing sun, were aroused to make another 
desperate effort. In the contest just brought 
to a close they had succeeded in maintaining 
their ground against an enemy nearly twice 
as numerous as they; now they had to face 
him again, re-enforced as he was by a contin- 
gent a thousand strong. It was a sickening 
affair to the Chileans, but nevertheless brave 
men will fight in the face of most hopeless 
odds when honor demands it. So the de- 
scendants of the high-spirited Puramances, 
and warlike, never-subdued Araucanians, set 
their teeth and faced the overwhelming foe. 
Long and wearisome was the struggle, but 
gradually as the day waned, the grasp in 
which the two combatants held each other 
became weaker. When the dusk spread over 
the battle-field the struggle had ceased. 

Who gained the victory on this day? The 
question is hard te decide; both parties 
claim it. Nearly a third part of the Chileans 
fell or were badly wounded, whilst a little 
more than a fifth part of the allied suffered 
the same fate. Nevertheless, the battle-field 
was covered with twicé as many Peruvian 
dead and wounded as with Chilean, for the 
number of the allied troops was far superior 
to that of the Chilean. By all means, this 
much is certain, that although the Peruvians 
remained masters of the battle-field, they 
were nevertheless not able to chase the Chil- 
ean force, which drew back in good order, 
nor did they find it advisable to remain in 
their positions. At eleven o’clock in the 
night, General Buendia gave his troops or- 
ders to start on the march to Arica, and left 
it to the Chileans to bury their dead. 

The retreat carried out by the allied forces 
from Tarapaca to Arica forms one of the 
most heart-rending episodes during the cam- 
paign. To avoid any further encounter with 
the hostile troops, the fugitives followed the 
path skirting the western slopes of the An- 
des, called “* Zes Altos.” They were forced 
to march without much rest, along the pre- 
cipitous rocky walls, during the day without 
shade against the scorching rays of the sun, 
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and during the night without protection 
against the piercing cold air and winds 
sweeping down from the snow-clad moun- 
tains. No trees nor green fields were found 
here. The route was over hard, sharp 
paths, oftentimes very narrow, with perpen- 
dicular walls rising on one side and yawn- 
ing abysses on the other. The march could 
be continued the entire day without finding 
water, and when it was found, it had a bad 
taste. Only squalid villages lay on the road. 
Many soldiers succumbed to emaciation and 
thirst, others committed suicide to escape a 
longer and more painful death. The route 
passed by way of Mocha (where the ascent 
to the A/fos was effected), Guasquifio and 
Zipiza. Then in succession came Soga 
Moguella and Camifia. In this last village, 
six thousand feet above sea-level, and larger 
than the rest, there was a halt ofa day. 
Then over Suca the descent was made into 
the Pampa del Tamarugal. Over Codpa and 
Chaca (the latter at the foot of the coast 
mountains), Arica was at last reached on the 
18th of December. Although by the route 
the distance between Tarapaca and Arica 
was only one hundred and seventy miles, 
still the time occupied by the fugitives had 
been twenty days. This fact illustrates by it- 
self best the sufferings endured on the march. 

That the survivors of the defeated army 
of Tarapaca arrived in a body at all at Arica 
was solely due to the exertions of General 
Buendia and Colonel Suarez. These offi- 
cers thus preserved the bulk of the flower of 
the army to form a rallying pivot for a later 
campaign. Nevertheless, on their arrival at 
the outskirts of Arica, they were both, to the 
great amazement and indignation of them- 
selves and their troops, ordered under arrest 
by President Prado, and later court-martialed 
for the loss of the province. The ridicu- 
lous charge against them was, however, speed- 
ily dropped, and they were again intrusted 
with commands of responsibility. 

The important province of Tarapaca had, 
meanwhile, been submitted to Chilean rule. 
Its ports were again opened to trade, and its 
industry received a new and powerful im- 
pulse. This had been accomplished by a 
campaign of less than two months’ duration. 

Holger Birkedal. 
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In the spring of 1873, after the rains had 
ceased and the roads were hard enough to 
bear up a wagon, there came down from the 
Mariposa mountains a little old man with a 
mustang team, who had occasion to make 
my acquaintance in consequence of the 
wants of this same team. His name was 
Baker, and our acquaintance once begun 
ripened into that sort of free-and-easy Cali- 
fornian intimacy which is readily established 
between a rancher and a teamster; especial- 
ly if the ranch be a convenient stopping-point 
on the teamster’s route. It happened that 
my ranch lay directly upon Baker’s route to 
the mountains, and he never, to my recollec- 
tion, failed to call on me about mealtime 
when he was in my part of the country. 
Baker was a character. Mark Twain would 


have immortalized him, had he chanced to 
meet him before the publication of ‘ Rough- 


ing It.” As it was not his good fortune to 
find his name imperishable through an in- 
strumentality so distinguished, he must ac- 
cept what can be done for him through my 
feeble efforts. 

I wish I could describe Baker and his 
mustang team. ‘They are so connected in 
my recollection that an attempt to separate 
them seems cruel. Not that they were very 
fond of each other—Baker fed them on 
straw mainly, and, as he said, “wore out 
more buckskin on them plugs than the hull 
of em was ever worth in their dratted lives.” 
As may readily be imagined, these evidences 
of affection were likely to be reciprocated by 
the “plugs”; they would balk whenever they 
caught Baker in a tight place, and compelled 
him to unload on many a grade of the moun- 
tains. The mustangs I can never hope to 
preserve, but Baker has promised me a pho- 
tograph of himself as he appears to-day. 

If not flattered by the artist, he will stand 
about five feet four inches from head to foot, 
and the boots he wears will appear two in- 
ches too long for him. A coat, large enough 


for his grandfather of two hundred pounds, 
will enfold his one hundred and thirty, a 
shovel hat that was designed for a country 
clergyman will cover a head that fits a num- 
ber six. His legs will be seen peeping out 
of a pair of overalls covered from top to bot- 
tom with Hux and Lambert’s patent axle- 
grease, A flannel shirt, long unacquainted 
with the wash-house man, and unprotected 
bya vest, with a leather belt buckled around 
his waist, will complete his toilet. He will 
appear a little stoop-shouldered. His sandy 
hair, cropped close to his head, will deny 
any acquaintance with comb and brush. His 
beard, of a reddish-brown color, close-clipped, 
will cover an under jaw that protrudes a little, 
dimly set in which there are teeth which, un- 
like Baker’s fortune, are always in sight. His 
nose will be a pug, his eyes small, and, as he 
himself described them truthfully, “speckled 
like a trout.” 

Baker came to California at an early day 
—1852—when the glamour thrown over the 
Pacific coast by the gold discoveries of ’49 
had not yet faded. Like everybody else 
who came to California then, he wanted to 
pick upa fortune that was lying atound loose 
on some hillside or in some unprospected 
gulch. ‘The diggings having greatest repu- 
tation in those days were around Sonora, 
Columbia, and Mariposa, and Baker’s for- 
tune carried him to Sonora. Here he work- 
ed, early and late, until the spring of 1853. 
He had found no great fortune in the inte- 
rim, but cash account stood debtor to Baker 
in the snug sum of seven hundred dollars, 
the largest sum he had ever possessed at any 
one time in his life. Had Baker been the 
possessor of seven hundred dollars net cash 
in the rural districts of New York, it would 
have sufficed to satisfy his wildest longings. 
But in taking leave of those rural districts 
he had left behind him the simple and easily 
satisfied desires of the rural population, and 
contact with the gold-hunters of California 
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had developed in him to the fullest extent 
the animating passion of his companions. 
He had ceased to agree with Agur, and was 
bent upon “striking it rich.” 

Impressed with this determination, he left 
Sonora and sought Hill, near Maripo- 
sa, where claims were reputed as fabulously 
rich, abounding in pockets and nuggets. 
Like all mining ground in those days, it was 
not rich everywhere; hence Baker, who was 
a cautious man—as it behooves the possess- 
or of seven hundred dollars to be—spent 
several days in looking about him, with the 
view of obtaining all the information possible 
before making a location. He had no wish 
to see his seven hundred dollars vanish out 
of sight—as was too frequently the case— 
over the ripples of sluice-boxes that had 
nothing to show at the clean-up. 

While prosecuting his investigations Ba- 
ker made the acquaintance of a lank and hun- 
gry-looking Connecticut man, whose “luck” 
had attracted the attention of the entire 
camp. The sources of this luck nobody 
seemed to comprehend, but they did com- 
prehend that he was the Midas of the Hill. 
Everything he touched was transformed into 
gold dust. Strange stories were current in 
the camp to the effect that, no matter where 
he struck his pick into the dirt, “he was 
sure to find it, and find it rich.” For him 
the dirt Would always pan out more than 
for his neighbor a few feet distant. If there 
were any pockets in his locality, they were 
sure to be found on his claim, andif a miner 
of the camp found a nugget, his finding was 
sure to be eclipsed by some subsequent dis- 
covery of this singular being. His grave, 
thoughtful face, unexcitable temperament, 
and serious, preoccupied manner, conjoined 
with his remarkable personal development, 
had earned for him the sodrigue? of. “ Par- 
son,” by which he was known throughout 
the camp. He was unsocial in his disposi- 
tion, and as he kept the extent of his gains 
to himself, had acquired a reputation for suc- 
cess in mining which was, perhaps, greatly 
exaggerated. Be this as it may, his repu- 
tation attracted Baker to him irresistibly. 
He wandered about his claim continuously, 
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lent a hand whenever he could find excuse 
to do so, and his persistent efforts were final- 
ly rewarded with more than ordinary notice 
from the Midas of the Hill. 

On more than one occasion he had invited 
Baker to his tent and made him the happy 
partaker of his pork and beans. The hum- 
ble worship of Baker, visible in every act no 
less than in his speaking countenance, flat- 
tered the solitary ; and the Parson, who was 
a Hercules in size, began to talk familiarly 
with the little man. The Parson could talk 
well, when disposed; and, albeit his talk 
was somewhat strange and devoted mainly 
to one subject, he found no critical audi- 
ence in Baker, whose acquisitions in the ed- 
ucational line had not extended beyond a 
doubtful. construction of the sentences of 
the First Reader, and the ability to spread 
pot-hooks and hangers over foolscap paper; 
acquisitions for which he was indebted to the 
public school of his native village in the 
afore-mentioned rural districts of New York. 
Aside from the First Reader, he had read 
nothing but newspapers in his life. The 
Parson’s attainments covered a smattering 
of everything. He crowded into his talk 
odd bits of politics, scrdps of history, sci- 
ence, art, philosophy. His jargon was de- 
livered with facility, and with Baker it passed 
as current as the dust from the sluice-boxes 
on the Hill. 

The Parson, after all, was a man of a sin- 
gle idea. The labors of his hands and the 
resources of his intellect had been devoted 
to a single pursuit. He aspired to the dis- 
covery of a secret that would revolutionize 
the face of the globe. The nature of this 
grand secret was only vaguely hinted at, 
but Baker was made to understand that it 
was intimately connected with his success in 
gold getting. His fitness for such pursuits 
was so patent to Baker that he became con- 
vinced the secret had been discovered. To 
obtain possession of it was his highest earth- 
ly ambition. He would have suffered any 
possible privation, undergone any imaginable 
torture, for the attainment of this darling ob- 
ject of hishopes. He thought of nothing else 
by day, dreamed of nothing else by night. 
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“ All things come in time to him who can 
wait.” Baker waited. His reward verified 
the proverb. 

It was about two weeks after the arrival 
of Baker at the Hill. He had wandered 
about the camp until near sunset, and then, 
knowing it was near time for his friend to 
knock off for the day, sought the Parson’s 
claim. He found him shoveling the last 
loose dirt from the excavation. Baker was 
becoming very impatient—as the best of us 
will—under the influence of hope deferred. 
Yet unconsciously he stood on the brink of 
the discovery of that mysterious secret which 
was to open to him the enjoyment of a brill- 
iant and luxurious future. How often had 
he dreamed latterly, that, possessed of it, he, 
too, became a Midas. Already, in visions, 
he had shaken the dust off his mining boots 
in California to reappear in the rural dis- 
tricts of New York velvet shod. The short clay 
pipe should give place to genuine Trabucho! 
He would sit complacently over sea-coal fires, 
he would ride through his native village on 
the finest wagon to be had and behind the 
fastest horse. 

At last the Parson threw out his last shov- 
elful of dirt, stepped upon the bank, and 
walking up to Baker, slapped him familiarly 
on the shoulder, with, 

“Good evening, little man; how do you 
find yourself?” 

“Nothing to speak of,” replied Baker, 
rather gloomily. 

“Eh! What’s the matter, young man? 
Plenty of rich claims on the Hill. Why 
don’t you locate and go to work?” 

The cautious little man ventured a feeler. 
“If a feller only knew where to strike! 
Now, you see I’ve been here nigh onto two 
weeks, and all that blessed time I’ve been 
watchin’ around, and I ain’t no nearer a lo- 
cation than when I first came to the Hill. 
Fact of the matter is, Parson, I can’t make 
up my mind were to strike.” 

The Parson gave Baker another familiar 
slap and said: “Little man, I’ve taken a 
fancy to you!” Baker was lifted six inches 
in his boots. “I have been watching you 
since you came to this camp, and I’ve taken 
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a fancy to you; I want to see you do well. 
Now, as you have no doubt heard from 
my neighbors, I don’t concern myself about 
other people, since (the story’s as old as Cain 
and Abel) mankind are an ungrateful set, 
and give you stones for bread. But you look 
like a man that would appreciate a favor.” 
Baker was about to protest his deserts, when, 
unheeding, the Parson proceeded: “I know 
human nature ; I can tell a man who appre- 
ciates a favor by the cut of his eye.” Ba- 
ker’s speckled eyes at that moment resem- 
bled a trout more than ever, when the trout 
beholds the minnow within reach and main- 
tains a receptive attitude. ‘* Now,” proceed- 
ed the Parson, “if you will give me your 
solemn word of honor that you will never 
breathe what I tell you to a living soul, [’ll let 
you into a secret that will make your for- 
tune!” Baker gave the required pledge in 
the most solemn manner possible. 

‘Come to my tent,” said the Parson; “ we 
will have some supper and discuss it.” 

Words are scarcely adequate to describe 
the emotions of Baker as he walked beside 
his generous friend on that short tramp to the 
tent. To realize fully what he felt one must 
have been a miner and a forty-niner. 

Arrived at the tent, the pot of beans was 
put on the fire to warm, the coffee was made, 
the bread kneaded and laid in the pan. 
The Parson drew out his clay pipe from his 
pocket, filled it, and sat down to smoke 
while the pot boiled. The preparation of 
that simple meal seemed to Baker to occupy 
an age. Moments lengthened into years. 
Unconscious or regardless of the little man’s 
excitement, the Parson placidly smoked his 
clay pipe and seemed absorbed in reflec- 
tion. When the supper was cooked he rose, 
prepared his tin plates and cups, and politely 
urged Baker to help himself. Baker piled 
his plate with pork and beans, poured out 
his coffee, broke off a huge chunk of bread, 
and ate never a morsel. His host, remark- 
ing his want of appetite, elicited from Baker 
the reply that “he wasn’t very well.” Nor 
was he. He was at that moment in the 
agony of expectation. 

If you, reader, have ever been a gold- 
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hunter, “‘ you have,” to use a gold-hunter’s 
expression, “been there.” You know how 
to sympathize with Baker. How he man- 
aged to live through the operation of eating 
and dish-washing I can’t tell you, but live 
through it he did. When it was all con- 
cluded and the Parson had again filled his 
clay pipe, he seated himself, and in a low, 
earnest voice, interrupted by frequent glances 
around him, as if fearful of being overheard, 
said: 

“My young friend, I am the possessor of 
a great but a dangerous secret. Were it 
known, I could not live in this wild society 
for a day.” 

Baker listened intently. 

“My young friend, you have heard of the 
alchemists, an ancient people who claimed 
the power to transmute metals into gold. 
The alchemists were fools, young man, the 
veriest charlatans. But had they really pos- 
sessed the power which they claimed, what 
had been the value of the alchemists’ se- 
cret? My secret has that value. I make 


no pretension to such power as they claimed. 


I have said they were charlatans, but I have 
devoted many years of my life to the solu- 
tion of the problem which vainly perplexed 
the alchemist and his wiser successor. It 
has long been known that there existed a 
substance, which, if discovered, would give 
to the possessor the power of the alchemist 
—not to transmute metals into gold, but to 
discover unerringly its existence wherever 
concealed. I first discovered the substance 
possessed of this affinity. It became neces- 
sary then to construct an instrument which, 
containing it, would serve, like the magnetic 
needle, to point infallibly to the locality 
where gold existed. This accomplished, the 
further perfection of the instrument was re- 
quired to that extent that it would indicate 
the greater or less quantity existing through 
the power of attraction. Young man,” 
said the Parson in a solemn whisper, “the 
work is finished; I have invented the go/d- 
ometer.” 

At this point of the Parson’s commu- 
nication, Baker’s emotion overpowered him, 
and he gave vent to it'in a suppressed groan. 
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“Now, young man,” said the Parson, re- 
suming, “when the camp is still I will take 
my goldometer and locate a claim for you. 
I will make you rich; but your silence is im- 
peratively necessary, since your silence is my 
safety. You can understand why I mingle 
so little with my fellows. You know that if 
I were known to possess such an instrument 
my life is not worth a rush.” 

Baker’s renewed protestations over, he in- 
dulged himself in every grateful expression 
which his vocabulary furnished. Silence en- 
sued. Again to Baker came the promises of 
the vision—the snug bachelor’s room, the sea- 
coal fire, the Trabuchos, the high-stepper, 
andthe wagon. Again, too, as the night wore 
on, the agony of expectation. 

Somewhere about midnight the Parson rose 
from his seat, shook the ashes from his clay 
pipe, and signified his readiness to proceed. 
He dived into his hut, put on his coat, and, 
as he emerged, Baker, who watched his every 
movement, saw him conceal something in 
his bosom. The camp was unusually still ; 
now and then a pair of eager gamblers might 
be seen in an animated game of draw-poker, 
but the majority were quietly reposing after 
the day’s toil, gathering strength for the work 
of the morrow. 

Silently Baker followed his tall friend up 
the side of the Hill. Nowand then, as they 
passed claims of known value, the Parson 
would say, “The goldometer points to rich 
deposits here.” Having passed the region 
of paying claims, they approached the tov 
of the Hill and paused. The Parson slowly 
circled the Hill, with injunctions to Baker 
not to come too close. Baker kept at a 
respectful distance, but watched the Par- 
son’s motions as if life were depending on 
them. 

Something seemed to be going wrong. 
Baker could hear smothered exclamations of 
impatience and irritation now and then es- 
cape the Parson. After a time he appeared 
to have made a discovery. He called, and 
Baker sprang to his side. The Parson hand- 
ed him a heavy bag of dust, with the remark 
that it had disturbed the magnet so much as 
to prevent any indication for the surface. He 
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bade him stand down on the side of the Hill 
with it. 

Here Baker struck his breast vehemently 
while relating the story, and exclaimed, “Fool 
that I was, not to have made off with that 
bag of dust! But,” said he, plaintively and 
sadly, “I was honest shen.” 

He was recalled from his place on the hill- 
side by the Parson’s voice. “Just where we 
stand,” said the Parson, “the goldometer 
says the dirt is rich—zery rich. Dig here, 
young man, and your fortune is found.” 

Baker hunted a stone, drove a stick down 
to mark the spot, after which he and the 
Parson returned to their respective lodging 
places. 

It is needless to say there was no sleep 
that night for Baker. How he idolized that 
Parson! What a blessing to him had the 
acquaintance proved! What wonderful luck 
to have become the possessor of that secret, 
to have profited by the selection of that 
Wonderful man! wonderful instru- 
ment! Had he nota substantial evidence 
of its virtues? That sack of dust must have 
contained five thousand dollars at the least. 
No wonder the man hoarded his secret. He 
would have the wealth of the Rothschilds-— 
aye, quadruple that; it was only a question 
of time. These, and similar reflections 
formed the mental pabulum of Baker during 
that most memorable night of his life. 

He rose with the dawn from his sleepless 
couch—a pair of blankets—and without de- 
lay proceeded to locate his claim. There 
was no delay about any of his movements 
now. He contracted for water, had sluice- 
boxes built, established a camp near his 
claim, and by wonderful good fortune hired 
aman at seven dollars perday. He began 
work in earnest. He toiled unremittingly 
the first week. He could scarcely take time 
to eat, and night found him disgusted with 
the sun for not shining longer. But the 
days would come and go, however Baker 
might wish it otherwise. He had managed, 
despite the disposition of the nights to put 
an end to his labor, to accumulate the first 
week a very respectable pile of dirt. He 
entered with unabated ardor upon the work 
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of the next. It was the same story—there 
was not enough daylight for Baker. But 
this week he was washing as well as digging, 
and he waited with more patience the com- 
ing of Saturday night and a “clean up.” It 
came at last. The last clod had vanished 
over the ripples and Baker went down to 
‘clean up.” 

He found sixteen dollars. 

It is singular that, when the faculties be- 
come concentrated upon a particular view of 
any subject—when that particular view of 
that particular subject has settled into con- 
viction, how very hard it is for the mind to 
admit a contrary one, even in the face of 
overwhelming evidence. Baker, despite the 
result of sixteen dollars to represent two 
weeks’ work, and an expenditure of four hun- 
dred dollars, never doubted the infallibility 
of the Parson and his goldometer. 

“T haven’t got down to it yet,” said Baker, 
“but it is certainly there.” 

So he set to work as vigorously as ever for 
another week. He digged and washed, the 
days came and went with the same distress- 
ing regularity, and the inevitable Saturday 
night came again, and with it the clean up. 

Once more sixteen dollars. 

Now, on this particular Saturday night, 
when the last lump of dirt rolled over the 
ripples of Baker’s sluice-boxes, he was a 
‘busted community,” notwithstanding his 
ignorance of the fact. Such things happen, 
not infrequently, in the gold regions. When 
he had cleaned up he was fully conscious of 
it. His first emotion was a feeling of infi- 
nite sorrow—for himself. The next a sav- 
age determination to lick the Parson and 
smash his goldometer.. He did not reflect 
that the Parson stood nearly seven feet in 
his miner’s boots—his passion gave him no 
time for reflection. Under its influence he 
strode rapidly in the direction of the Parson’s 
claim. Arrived in sight of it, he discovered 
that the Parson had “folded his tent like the 
Arab, and as silently stolen away.” 

“Since that unfortunate day,” said Baker 
pathetically, “‘seems to me I’ve been a-stead- 
ily going down hill. I’ve got to be like that 
wagon and them plugs ona grade. There’s 
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a crazy old brake on that dratted old wagon, There was Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Hel- 
and the plugs pull four feet and stop, and leny. He said, if he had jest had the sense 
the wagon slips back five. I can’t tech any- to let well enough alone, he might have 
thing but it turns out bad. But it’s all the died Emperor of France—and so it is with 
same with the big men and the little ones. me.” 





REFLECTIONS. 


So fair a mirror makes the bay, 
We find such pictures drifting by 
As Shalott’s lady day by day 
Wove in her castle turret high. 


A clump of last year’s ragged weeds, 
Fringed with the thistle’s faded lint, 
Swing by a thread of bubble beads 
To catch the sunshine’s shimmering tint. 


A schooner, loosing sail on sail, 
Like sea-bird pluming for its flight, 
Steers for some coral-shadowed vale, 
With upturned keel against the light. 





A gnarled and wind-tossed oak leans down, 
To watch its glassy self below; 

The rocky bank its branches crown, 
Sways in the water to and fro. 


The lazy clouds that sink and float, 
Marking the tide with crimson stain, 
The sea-gull on an empty boat 
That strains and slacks its rusty chain, 





The far-off hills, the village spires, 

The sea-weed’s trembling sprays up-curled— 
All stoop to meet, with vain desires, 

Their echoes in an under-world. 

* * * * . 

A shadow on the farthest peak, 

‘Where happy swallows turn and dart, 
A breath of wind upon the cheek, 

And lo! the mirror flies apart. 

K. M. Bishop 
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I. 


A SUMMER departure from San Francisco 
is totally unlike a summer departure from any 
other port in the world. The winds tear 
down the gray streets; they pelt you with 
sand, ashes, pebbles, thick dust, and every 
species of imaginable dééris. The vilest of 
Scotch mist dampens your winter garments, 
penetrates down your neck, up your sleeves, 
and fills you with all manner of uncomforta- 
bleness. If you are a woman, your face is 
covered with that relic of woman’s ancient 
servitude—a thick veil. Through it, you 
can catch distorted views of a city of gray 
houses, gray streets, gray distances, a gray 
atmosphere, covered densely over by a gray, 
fog-filled sky. 

There is the usual hurry at the wharf: 
the usual crowd, standing on tip-toe, or 


climbing on piles to wave handkerchiefs and 
catch the last words from out-going friends. 
Slowly the great black hull swings back from 


herdock. A stout, red-faced captain climbs 
on the bridge; sailors scurry about the decks; 
officers shout their hoarse orders; and pas- 
sengers in ulsters, overcoats, shawls, and 
furs throng the after-deck. 

We pick our way slowly through the ships 
at anchor. They look worn and lonely— 
these “tramps” of the ocean—after their 
battling with foreign seas. There is.not a 
shred of sail on one of them, nor a soul on 
their decks. The gulls whirl and «cream 
about their masts and through their rigging. 
The bay islands are asleep, swathed in close 
robes of mist—only that hoary old monk, 
Tamalpais, lifts his cowl as we pass. 

Our stateroom, A, is on the upper deck, 
land side, very desirably situated—to quote 
the phrase of the very supercilious young 
man who patronizes the public by selling 
tickets at the steamer’s office. People have 
different ideas of desirability, to be sure. 
State-room A is exactly like a cell in a pris- 
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on. .Even the modern woman in a recent 
traveling dress cannot well turn around in it. 
Its furniture consists of three narrow shelves, 
on one of which, when you lie flat, your 
nose will come within four inches of the 
bottom of the other. The beds are as hard 
as planks ; the pillows are like blocks of 
wood. ‘They are propped up by “ life-pre- 
servers,” which harass your shoulders con- 
tinually by their sausage-like protuberances. 
If ever they have aided in saving a passen- 
ger’s life, it has been well compensated for 
by the misery they have inflicted on others. 
There is one round cane-bottomed seat. It 
invariably disappears at meal-times, and is 
always late coming back. There is a sta- 
tionary wash-stand with no stopper, a crook- 
ed water-pitcher with neither spout nor han- 
dle, and a dirty tumbler for three. 

We packed our traveling bags in a corner, 
and leaned our steamer chairs flat against 
the wall; it was and always would be impos- 
sible to open them in this commodious 
apartment. When the door was.ajar, one 
might sit on its threshold and the other on 
the cane-bottomed seat. But the third? 
Well, there was nothing for her but to lie 
like a mummy on one of the shelves. We 
decided at last, after the fashion we all have 
of somehow deciding exactly as we wish, that 
this unknown third would be very manageable 
—the slender daughter, perhaps, of some 
traveling family—and we magnanimously 
agre-d in dressing or retiring to give the 
stranger the fas. 

Alas! that the realities of life should so 
seldom fit into the fictions we frame for 
them. Preceded by the stewardess carrying 
her bags, her wraps, her chair, her satchel, 
she came herself armed with a bird-cage and 
two bottles. They stood at the door and 
looked in. Then the stewardess, with the 
tact of her calling, suggested that a place 
might be found for the baggage in her own 
room. The stranger was a rotund, rosy 
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faced, fresh-looking woman, with brown hair 
combed tightly back from a bulging forehead, 
and bulging blue eyes, that did their best to 
look scornfully on her new quarters. She 
said they were “beastly,” and it was an out- 
rage on the traveling public. There was 
not, however, another vacant berth on the 
ship, so she must take it or none. She took 
it by hanging the cage on one of the two 
pegs, and laying the bottles on her shelf. 
There was a family of four half paralyzed 
canaries in the cage, with feathers all moult- 
ed, and a general air of seasickness and de- 
moralization. Madam stood by the doorpost, 
refusing the one seat, and railing at the ill 
luck that brought her husband and herself 
to San Francisco only in time to catch the 
crowded steamer. 

After dinner the wind died down, and 
there was not a white cap on the long swells 
of the Pacific. On shore, immense cliffs 
skirted a bold, rocky coast. Beyond them 
swept the undulating hills, in whose valleys 
nestled white farmhouses in the dark green 
of clustering orchards. Beyond the hills 
the blue mountains lost themselves against 
a Californian sky. The passengers were all 
out in groups here and there, chatting cosily 
together, already playing cards, swinging in 
their chairs, smoking cigars, or spinning the 
interminable yarns that naturally. suggest 
themselves at sea. And we—we walked the 
decks with the steadiness of old salts, with 
all that abandon that comes to us when our 
dreams are coming true at last. I know 
very well what one thought of while the long 
lines of seabirds went circling home with 
lonely cries. It was of a scene very differ- 
ent from all this: A room with the firelight 
breaking the shadows on the chairs, the 
table, the books, the pictures on the walls— 
chiefly, however, dwelling on a sweet pale 
face, framed in a mass of soft gray hair, and 
a girl holding a volume of Vancouver's 
voyages in her lap, while they talk of this 
very northern voyage. 

The sun went down like a great red ball 
in the West, and soon the purple shadows 
came creeping over the sea. The land lay 
like a cloud that would accompany us through 
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the night. The sky grew bluer and bluer, 
until in the far West the slender disk of the 
new moon was visible. It was so clear that 
we distinctly saw Mercury, and while we 
gazed on the sky planet, there suddenly 
trooped out from all quarters at once the 
whole galaxy of our heavens. 

We staid on deck until it was quite late. 
Few cared to exchange the warm star-lit 
night for a narrow state-room. Not asound 
stirred the waves, save at intervals the cry of 
some belated sea-bird. Nothing in sight but 
the far-reaching shadowy sea, and out of the 
cloud on shore, one revolving light. A pas- 
senger traced for those near him the various 
constellations visible this month. The peo- 
ple gathered about him with eager attention. 
Betore long, without his seeming to see it, 
he had half the ship for an audience. I re- 
member his voice. It was singularly pleas- 
ing, with a chord in it that I think always 
indicates heart as well as culture. It is odd 
how a voice impresses one, how it stirs the 
memory, how it compels attention for words 
spoken by some one we have never seen be- 
fore, and may never see again. 

Before morning, gray ashes overspread the 
sky of our voyage. The winds rose, the rain 
fell, the waves dashed against our ship with 
ever increasing violence. For forty-eight 
hours we lay on our shelves, going through 
all the miseries of sea-sickness. 

With the first dawn, the stranger rose and 
left us. She said she would sleep on the 
cabin floor where her husband was for the 
rest of the voyage. All night long she had 
vented her scorn forthe Company. She had 
traveled over Europe and the East, but she 
had seen nowhere such accommodations for 
so much money. For her part, she would 
call things by their right names. It was 
swindling the traveling public. ‘There was 
no opposition, and this Company had you in 
its power, and after the fashion of a highway- 
man, was going to extort from you all that it 
could. She had, however, little pity for us. 
It was notorious that Americans submitted 
to all sorts of impositions. As a people, we 
had no healthy detestation for tricks and 
dishonesty, because we knew we would, if 
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we had the chance, practise them ourselves. 
It was intolerable that English travelers 
should be treated in this fashion. Mean- 
while, her paralytic canaries chirped the most 
dismal responses, as if they too, with proper 
British spirit, resented American trickery. 
To do Madam justice, her tongue was the 
worst of her. She had a kind heart, and it 
was chiefly owing to her ministrations that 
we were enabled to get out as soon as we did. 
She also gave us the benefit of her third of 
state-room A, removing her bags, parcels, 
wraps, chair, bottles and canaries to the lower 
cabin. 

All one afternoon we sailed through a se- 
ries of wonderful mirages. The weird shore 
rocks took on the most fantastic shapes. 
The cliffs were coasts of startling heights and 
strange formations. Phantom forests, often 
reversed or suspended in mid air, crowned 
them, and phantom mountains lay in blue 
and violet chains, reaching afar into a pale, 
mysterious sky. The ocean lost itself in vast 
perspective of silvery gray mist, out of which 
shadowy islands came and went with ever- 
recurring beauty. Great fortress-like rocks 
loomed on solitary points; you could count 
the buttresses, the towers, the embattled 
walls on every promontory. It was like sail- 
ing down the Rhine or the Danube. You 
would not have been the least surprised to 
hear a gun boom across the waves, or see a 
flag run up on the ramparts. Light-houses 
multiplied themselves along the coast, canoes 
were sailing in and out through the shadowy 
archipelago. Even the black smoke from 
our steamer’s funnel wreathed itself in col- 
umns, spirals, rings and cloud-strata in the 
still, strange atmosphere, with the most weird 
effects. 

Victoria has the oddest little harbor. The 
steamer winds around a low point of rocks 
and about low banks, until all of a sudden 
you find yourself in a little lake, with wharves 
on one side, white houses nestling in trees 
on all sides, and a bridge at one end. The 
wonder is how’ your ship ever came in, or by 
what possible maneuvers she will ever find 
her way out again. There is nothing to re- 
mind one of the usual sea-port. Our freight 
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is being quietly discharged, and there are no 
hoodlums, with hands in pockets and hats 
awry, calmly contemplating the labor they 
despise. There is no bustle, no stir, no 
shouting, no swearing, no staring at the pas- 
sengers, who come and go as they please. 

It is nine o’clock in the morning, yet the 
shutters are only now being taken down from 
the store-windows. We find a red-faced, 
broad-shouldered son of Britain in a lock- 
smith’s shop, and request a key fitted in a 
valise. He declines the trouble to send for 
the valise. We assure him that it shall be 
brought to his shop, but he then declines 
the job. We urge the fact that we are on 
our way to Alaska, where locksmiths are 
doubtless unknown. We soon discern that 
if we were on our way to the North Pole, it 
is a matter of indifference to him. 

‘Ts there another locksmith in Victoria ?” 

“No, there is no other /ocksmith, but there 
is a Frenchmen who says he is one.” After 
some difficulty, we manage to worm out of 
him the whereabouts of his rival. Near the 
wharf, in a poor little shop, with a few nails, 
some pieces of old iron, and a row of the 
most dilapidated keys strung across his win- 
dow, we found a sharp-faced, narrow-headed, 
®imble-footed son of Gaul. Warned by our 
experience of the surly Briton, we had the 
valise sent from our ship. There was no 
need of ourcaution. With all a Frenchman’s 
politeness, he would only be delighted to 
help us. 

“* Certainement, Cest un dommage pour ces 
dames.” 

With alacrity, he skipped about the prem- 
ises, trying various keys, and searching for 
others; none suiting, he took one, and with 
a few dexterous strokes on the anvil, the 
lock was fitted. 

And so? we were going to Alaska? Zh’ 
bien / how far off, to be sure, people wander- 
ed nowadays. “ E¢ le monde, cest si grande!” 

The streets of Victoria are astir with men 
on their way to business. They walk leisure- 
ly along, with hands deep in pockets, and 
heads well thrown back. They are blonde, 
rosy-faced, healthy looking, and mostly wear 
the white helmet dear to the British mascu- 
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line heart since the Prince of Wales went to 
India. Their wives and daughters are abroad 
for their morning constitutionals. They are 
good walkers—you can tell that by their 
easy swinging gate and fearless stride. They 
mostly affect the English walking jacket, and 
wear short skirts, with the stoutest and 
strongest of boots. Their hair is banged 
straight above the eyebrows, for all the 
world as the Modoc Indian women wear 
theirs in mourning. There is never a frizz 
or wave on the forehead, nothing but a lev- 
el line of straight, stiff hair, to which the se- 
cret of the crimping-iron, the curl paper, the 
hair-pin, the rubber roll are unknown. Truth 
compels me to say they look all the worse 
for it. Fluffy hair softens even a hard face, 
and the straight bang is very trying to these 
fair Victorians. 

We drive to Esquimault, and beautiful are 
the “ bits” of land and water scenery on the 


way. ‘The naval station is deserted; no ship 


of war lies at anchor, and the red flag of 
England floats languidly from the fort. A 
wheezy orderly conducts us through the 


grounds ; past a solitary guard, who looks at 
us in a melancholy way; over the neatly 
graveled walks, beside which are piled heaps 
of cannon balls, as harmless looking now a* 
the quiet instruments of death and destruc- 
tion wheeled near them. Wild roses scent 
the air, and their delicate pink petals nestle 
against the dark balls, while a sleepy mastiff 
has taken for his couch the mouth of a can- 
non, reminding one of Landseer’s picture of 
peace. 

The social splendor of Esquimault de- 
parts with the English war-ships. Even the 
wheezy orderly sighed as he referred to them. 
The place was not like itself, he explained, 
and doubtless all feminine Victoria agreed 
with him. 

But neither Esquimault, nor Beacon Hill, 
nor the Government House, nor any drive in 
the neighborhood can match the quaint little 
harbor itself, seen in the glamor of the dying 
day. In the unruffled waters the far Olym- 
pian mountains are reflected, with all their 
vast height and subtlety of color. Purple 
reaches in the level distance, and violet 
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ranges of foothills stretching up into rose- 
touched peaks covered with endless snows. 
Over all, a sky of pale amethyst, emerging 
from bands of orange and crimson at the 
horizon, and ascending into a blue so deep 
and far a way that to gaze on it long is almost 
bewildering. The strangely reflective power 
of the bay gives back every object with dis- 
tinct outline. Young athletes in flannel 
suits, seated in their slender shallops, are re- 
peated again and again as they sweep past. 
A gray ship lies near ours with a red anchor 
over her bow, and every spar and detail of 
her rigging to be seen below as well as above. 
A canoe is at the gangway, in which sits stol- 
idly a siwash at the stern, while his clutch- 
man in the bow is driving a bargain with our 
steward for an immense salmon, every scale 
of whith is a curious glint of color. The 
woman herself is a study. Bronzed and 
wrinkled, gray-haired, wild-eyed, with a scar- 
let blanket wrapped about her, and a yellow 
handkerchief knotted in her elfish locks, she 
brought back to me the single time I had 
seen Charlotte Cushman as Meg Merrilles. 
She knows how to sell. The steward of- 
fers her a ridiculously low price, but she is 
as immovable as fate, and as austere. If 
she understands his chaff she listens to it 
with cool scorn. ‘The canoe sways and 
swings on the violet tide, but there is no mo- 
tion from the old stoic, who sits, paddle in 
hand, at the stern. Only when her terms 
are acceded to does her lord and master 
condescend to observe the transaction. 
Then he keenly watches the money that is 
placed in her hand, which she, with the same 
indifference that has characterized her every 
motion, passes over to his custody. And 
then, with a few dexterous strokes of their 
paddles, the canoe is lost in the purple shad- 
ows of the opposite shore. 

Next morning we crossed Puget Sound to 
Port ‘Townsend, where, according to the ad- 
vertised schedule, the Alaskan steamer would 
take her passengers and sail atonce. There 
is, however, no such thing as regularity in 
either her arrival or departure. ‘There was 
nothing for it but to go ashore and wait. 
We found quarters in a hotel crowded by 
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two rival San Franciscan theatrical troupes. 
Here we staid for nearly three days, climbing 
the steep steps that led to the upper town, 
and looking afar, like Sister Anne, to see if 
anything was coming. There was nothing 
but the pale mists resting on Whidley Island, 
and the dark coast lines of the Sound. Not 
a trail of steamer smoke in the calm blue 
distance, not a sail in sight, not even a canoe 
along the shores. 

In the town, however, it was high carnival 
time. The rival players were vying with each 
other with might and maih. The tide of 
popular favor flowed placidly and equally at 
first. But, alas! for the success of the “le- 
gitimate,” “‘Muldoon’s Picnic” had extraor- 
dinary talent, not only in rollicking quartet, 
but in a donkey that went on gratuitous ex- 
hibition every afternoon, and drew the staid 
citizens of Port Townsend like a magnet to 
his company’s canvas show. 

It was the evening of the third day when 
the steamer loomed in sight. We had heard 
all sorts of comforting remarks about her: 
that she pitched in a sea as badly as the 
“Rolling Moses” of pioneer celebrity; that 
she was cranky, liable to founder any day in 
northern waters; that her fare was bad and 
attendance worse. Possessed of this infor- 
mation, we walked to the wharf with feelings 
by no means elated regarding our home for 
the next three or four weeks. 

It was a calm evening, serene, star-filled, 
warm and pleasant. The lights of the little 
town on the heights shone here and there 
among the trees; the lights of the little town 
below answered them back. The theatrical 
boom had reached the ship, and, with the 
exception of the watch, she was deserted by 
passengers and crew. 

Before breakfast we found ourselves again 
in Victoria. Such, under the dispensation 
of the Steam Navigation Company, is the 
circuitous manner of proceeding to Alaska. 
To the modern traveler, anxious to span the 
world in eighty days, nothing can be more 
stupid or slow. ‘To the philosopher, who 
has so many weeks at his disposal, and who 
means to get the most out of them in sea 
and sky and changing shores, nothing can 
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be more delightful. For my own part, when 
I was a little child I once made a journey 
on a canal, and ever since I have been in 
love with slow travel. How well I remember 
it! The calm landscapes through which we 
sailed; the farm-houses framed by heavy or- 
chards, whose clustering branches of ripening 
fruit often bent down to the water edge; the 
cows, slowly turning to look at us out of their 
large, placid eyes, as they followed the tinkle 
of a bell homeward; the soft, still air of the 
late afternoon; the slanting sunlight in long 
reaches on the old brown roads; the blue 
smoke from the farm chimneys, dark against 
the pale blue sky; and the farmer’s boy astride 
of the white gate, with a shock of white hair 
coming through his straw hat, anda monster 
apple held between both hands and his 
mouth. : 

The passengers ere long “settled” them- 
selves. The first discontent arising from the 
common trait of the undisciplined voyageur, 
when, at any transfer, every one wants the 
largest and best stateroom, and only one or 
two at most can have it, soon passed. The 
berths were wide and the rooms far better 
than on the other steamer, and by the time 
we had dined—unless it was the new broom 
sweeping very clean—we began to think that 
the steamer had been belied. 

At dinner the clam stories of Puget Sound 
were retold, and lost nothing by the process. 
It is a peculiarity of the various towns of that 
Sound that each lays claim to the biggest bi- 
valves. They never tire of instructing the 
guileless stranger regarding their wonderful 
size. Olympia, for so far, had carried off the 
prize, one of its staid matrons declaring grave- 
ly that she had made soup for a party of ten 
from one clam; and that afterwards the fréce 
de réststance of her dinner had been its neck. 
The story was verified by one of her neigh- 
bors, into whose singularly honest brown eyes 
I am afraid we looked our lack of faith. 

The Captain listened to these marvels with 
indifference. When a pause in the conver- 
sation allowed him a chance, he soon showed 
that he was not only well able to hold his 
own against the lower coast, but to effectual- 
ly distance it. ‘There were clams and clams, 
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he said, but those of Alaska had to be seen 
before one could believe in the possibility of 
such monsters. He had tried to get one on 
board at Killisnoo, intending to treat the 
whole crew to a mess, but its weight carried 
away the ship’s tackle, and he “got scared of 
the thing, and left it there.” 

Departure Bay is exactly like the pictures 
of it in the old voyages. The rough sketch- 
es there have been done with the fidelity with 
which those old sailors did all they undertook 
todo. There was the mountain towering on 
one side, the banks covered to the water line 
with trees, and the little wooded islets dotted 
about the bay. The United States surveying 
sloop Hassler was at anchor, and a pair of 
British tramps of the sea waiting at the wharf. 

Our steamers carrying the mails gave us 
the right of way to coal first. A party of us 
improvised seats out of loose planks, and 
went out in an empty coal wagon to the 
Wellington Mines. ‘The track lies through 
heavy woods, and thick brush borders each 
side of the road. At the mine, we found a 
civil young clerk in the office. He procured 
us heavy coats for wraps, a lamp for each, 
and a guide to precede us. We went down, 
as it seemed, into the depths of the earth. 
At last we came where men were hewing and 
shoveling the immense blocks of coal, loos- 
ened by the blasting process. They looked 
weird and uncanny, each working in the dim 
circle of light made by the little lamp he 
wore. They might have belonged to anoth- 
er race, with their ebonized faces and gleam- 
ing eyes. The guide said they had much 
difficulty in procuring sufficient white labor. 
One could not wonder at it. One could only 
marvel that men could at all be found to de- 
vote themselves to such terrible danger, toil, 
and darkness for the wages they receive. 
The overseer explained the various precau- 
tions to prevent explosions of gas. From be- 
ing constantly exposed to peril, the men be- 
come careless, and the greatest vigilance is 
necessary to insure safety. For all of this 
vigilance, he told us, some terrible calamities 
have occurred 

As we stood near the immense furnace, 
kept at red heat constantly to furnish the 
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necessary air, the fireman, between the in- 
tervals of shoveling, listened with as much 
interest as the rest of us to the remarks of the 
overseer. 

“T think,” said one of our passengers, “if 
Mr. Mallock were here, he might well ask his 
question, ‘ Is life worth living?’” 

“Ah, sir,” answered the observant fireman, 
poising a great chunk of coal on his shovel, 
“most of us have to take the life as it comes 
to us, and mighty little choice we have in 
the matter.” 

When we came back to the earth’s surface, 
spattered with mud, draggled and weary, we 
had to wait a long time for a return train. 
Meanwhile we had nothing to eat. Lunch 
time had passed while we were in the mine, 
and there was not a cracker in the office. 
The showers came up like semi-deluges, and 
the rain fell as I have never seen it fall ex- 
cept on the windward side of an Hawaiian 
Island. Between these showers, nothing 
could be more beautiful than the white 
clouds flying all over the blue background of 
sky. 

The five miles ride back was a delight. 
The sun came out, lighting up the somber 
gloom of the wooded valleys, and shone on 
the pine-clad hills. Giant ferns raised them- 
selves over trailing creepers, and the wealth 
of undergrowth was a wonder. Large water 
lilies slept on the miniature lakes, and the 
white blossoms of the salmon-berry brighten- 
ed every bush. 

At last we are in Alaskan waters. You 
that have sailed down the Saint Lawrence, 
and watched the Thousand Islands dreamily 
define themselves in the soft Canadian light, 
and heard again —at least in fancy — the 
steady rhythm of the long oars, and the deep 
voices of the woyageurs, may realize some- 
thing of the beauty of the inner channels of 
these northern seas. It is not, however, 
like one Saint Lawrence. It is like ten; 
one slipping into the other in that perfection 
of all travel—river travel. There are not a 
thousand islands; there are more than ten 
thousand—as the Spanish would say, “ well 
counted.” And the old voyageurs are replac- 
ed by long canoes, primitive as those of pri- 
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meval days. In them, whole families are 
proceeding to their summer fishing. The 
old patriarch of his tribe, gray of head and 
shriveled of skin, steers the first. There is 
fire enough in his sunken eyes as he watches 
the pale faces, whom he too, in common with 
his brethren from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
has learned to distrust, to fear, to dread, to 
hate, to despise. 


II. 


Tuis, then, is Alaska. Eventhe most ob- 
tuse passenger is stirred by it. We sit, stand, 
or saunter about the upper deck all day long. 
Breakfast is swallowed hastily, lunch bolted 
like that at a railway station, and dinner is 
sat through with more or less impatience, be- 
cause there is so much to see. We never 
tire of watching the sudden breaks, the 
countless islands, the steep waterfalls, the 
landslides, the new openings, the dense for- 
est growth from the snow line to the water's 
edge. The shores are steep cliffs, scooped 
out in the mighty ice-period, clothed every- 
where with pines, whose roots strike in the 
rocky sides, and often seem to have no soil 
whatever about them. ‘The bases of the 
cliffs are walls of solid stone, built in by Na- 
ture as if she designed a continuous line of 
citadels. 

We cannot see half enough. I should be 
furious with the steamer for going so fast if 
it were of anyuse. Before it is possible to 
thoroughly note a strange rock formation to 
the right, a waterfall thunders to the left. 
By night, our necks ache from constant turn- 
ing, and our eyes from vain efforts to see ev- 
erything. It is fortunate that night falls so 
late in these latitudes, for it is clear twilight 
often at midnight. We are by no means 
sorry to see the mists roll up sometimes af- 
ter sunset, for we know then we must lie at 
anchor until morning, and we shall lose none 
of the strange, wild, and beautiful scenery. 
steamer picks her way cautiously 
amongst the islands, the lakes, the long 
channels, the narrow, winding straits. At 
times, it seems as though we were complete- 
ly landlocked in a beautiful mountain lake, 
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whose wooded islands sleep in deep peace- 
fulness, and the tall pines and dark-limbed 
cypresses are reflected back from the smooth 
water. Then suddenly a slender fissure in 
the mountain, like a little river, presents it- 
self, just wide enough for the vessel to enter, 
and lo! we are in the home of waterfalls. 
They hurl themselves over the rocks, tc the 
left, the right, before, and behind us, fed by 
the rushing streams from rapidly melting 
snows on the mountain tops. So deep are 
these channels that Perouse said he could 
find no bottom at one hundred and fifty 
fathoms. So narrow are they often that one 
could easily spring from the rail to the beach. 
We can see every tint of rock color on that 
beach, packed solidly together as it is, like a 
piece of moaic. And over all is an Alaskan 
sky—a gray mass of cloud strata, with the sun 
framed in corona that threatens the rain that 
will surely come. We count ourselves fortu- 
nate that it holds offso long. The pale mists 
over Capes Foxand Northumberland liftas we 
pass, revealing mountain ranges covered with 
snow. Often in the channels the snow still 
lies in the rock fissures, and down to the 
beach itself, although it is late in the north- 
ern June. 

We pass through Granville Channel with 
Pitt Island to left, Barraby Mountains 
close by, into Malacca Passage, and across 
Chatham Sound, with Mount Oldfield to 
right, Digby and Dundas Islands lying near. 
All the channels are long rivers, with a 
dark, still current of the incoming or the 
outgoing tides, and the sounds are lakes dot- 
ted over with numberless and nameless is- 
lands. Capes, points, and promontories are 
continually passed, with names familiar, like 
Point Davidson, and foreign, like Tehetcho- 
goff Bay. At intervals, in some sound or 
entrance, we feel for an hour or two the 
swell of the great Pacific, but soon ina long 
channel or strait we are again on our river 
travel. 

Nothing can exceed the lonely grandeur 
and weird beauty of these inland waters. 
They are something unique, almost phantom- 
like. You float on for days and days and 
do not see a ripple on the surface, or a leaf 
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stirred by a breath of air. Were it not for 
the roar of our machinery, one might hear 
the gurgle of the mountain streams, as they 
joyously prattle to each other in and out of 
the shadowy places, or the fall of the pine 
needles that lie in heaps everywhere. There 
are few birds, and these only of the kind 
that affect wild and isolated solitudes. Oc- 
casionally, an eagle, perched on a high limb, 
jealously watches us as he flies from crag to 
crag, looking down with uneasy eyes to see 
if his maneuvering leads observation from 
his household treasures to himself. Mean- 
while his mate, with serene indifference, 
goes on with her family cares on the top- 
most bough. There, cradled under the 
lonely skies, with only the snow-clad moun- 
tains around, the pine-covered cliffs beside, 
the dark islands and still, shadowed waters 
below, she sees her restless progeny wax 
strong and bold. 

Fort Wrangel is a fit introduction to Alas- 
ka. It is most weird and wild of aspect. 
It is the key-note to the sublime and lonely 
scenery of the North. It is situated at the 
foot of conical hills, at the head of a gloomy 
harbor filled with gloomy islands. Frowning 
cliffs, beetling crags stretch away on all sides 
surrounding it. Lofty promontories guard 
it, backed by range after range of sharp vol- 
canic peaks, which in turn are lost against 
lines of snowy mountains. It is the home 
of storms. You see that inthe broken pines 
on the cliff sides, in the fierce wave-swept 
rocks, in the lowering mountains, and in the 
sullen skies. ‘There is not a bright touch in 
it—not in its straggling lines of native huts, 
each with its demon-like fofem beside its 
threshold; nor in the fort, for that is dilapid- 
ated, and fast sinking into decay; not even 
in the flag, for the blue is a nondescript tint, 
and the glory of the stars has long since de- 
parted. Were I to sketch it, I should use 
only India ink, or some tint as neutral as 
Clive Newcome wanted to paint Ethel’s hair. 
But how should I paint that sky? What 
grays on a palette would give one those 
masses that sweep athwart each other in the 
upperair currents?— tossed hitherand thither 
as they are, now dragging their trailing skirts 
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across the sharp peaks, and again piling 
themselves in monster heaps over the great 
and little glaciers of the Stickeen River. 
Beyond all, afar off somewhere, a sun is shin- 
ing, but no suggestion of it comes through 
rift or fissure, and there is not a blue tone 
from horizon to horizon. 

Some of our passengers will leave us here, 
among whom are two that we shall surely 
miss—the Collector of the Port and a young 
priest going back to his mission. The col- 
lector tells us that his only recreation comes 
when a smuggler is arrested, and he has to 
go to Portland with his prisoner. The-ze is 
no law, and therefore no law courts in Alaska. 
He does not deny that this is a godsend to 
him, for he is thus enabled to diversify his 
exile by trips on the steamer. Fortunately, 
also, men are wonderfully alike, whether 
savage or civilized; and the temptation to 
avoid custom-house duties is nearly as strong 
in the Indian as in the white man. Our 
friend gave us doleful accounts of the weary 
winter weeks he went through in the lonely 
fort. ‘The natives interested him not, nor 
the wild and isolated scenery either. A pas- 
senger remarked, for her part, she would like 
to spend a winter at Fort Wrangel. He 
sighed, and mildly observed that one, met 
lunatics everywhere. ‘The young priest, on 
the contrary, was full of varied and vivid in- 
formation on the resources of the country, 
which he declared were very remarkable and 
little understood. The character of the na- 
tives, he said, was a most interesting study, 
and he certainly interested us in the history 
of his mission. He described the winter 
storms: he said they were appalling, yet mag- 
nificent. ‘They came on—the clouds gath- 
ering blackly on all the mountains, the dark- 
ening of the waters, the sullen sough among 
the islands, the roaring of the pines like 
monsters in pain, and the breaking of the 
rains like a deluge. The Indians knew when 
a storm was coming; they always ran for 
shelter, and seemed to feel by instinct, like 
animais, the forebodings of nature. 

In the harbor lay a man-of-war. She had 
on board the crew of the ill-fated Rodgers, 
who we expected would go back with us. 
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They thronged on the deck and looked anx- 
iously across at us. They were sad-faced, 
depressed-looking men, which we attributed 
to their shipwreck and loss—not knowing, 
then, that they were subject to harsh and 
cruel treatment by those sent to rescue them. 

After we had wandered over the fort, and 
looked into the collector’s quarters, we climb- 
eda steep hill, and entered the plainest of 
homes where lived our young passenger 
priest. He gave us as graceful a welcome 
as if he had owned a palace. The room 
opened directly on the sidewalk—a sidewalk 
unpaved and unplanked, but commanding 
an uninterrupted and magnificent view of the 
harbor. The water lay everywhere outside 
in ruts and holes, and one had much ado, 
even with rubbers, to escape dry-shed. Our 
host’s home was indeed primitive. The floor 
was of pine wood, freshly scoured by an old 
Indian in honor of his master’s return. There 
was a large stove, a table, three chairs, and 
a rough wooden bench for furniture. Some 
prints, a map, a few book-shelves, with the 
books well-thumbed, were on the walls. <A 
glance at the book titles proved what the 
first half-hour’s conversation on the steamer 
revealed—that their owner was a student. 
He had already a well-stored mind. He 
was full of enthusiasm for his work. He 
believed in educating and civilizing the In- 
dians, instead of first robbing and then ex- 
terminating them. He had not a doubt of 
its feasibility. He had studied their lan- 
guage and understood many of their dialects. 
He knew, with Max Miiller, that their lan- 
guage was another link in the chain that 
leads to the fact that all languages come 
from one parent stem, and that man, despite 
the pride born of his ignorance, and the con- 
ceit born of his weakness, is brother to every 
other man in the world. Listening to him, 
we realized what travelers say of the unfail- 
ing success of the “black gowns” with the 
red men on our frontier. Indians are like 
children—their brain power is undeveloped, 
but they quickly detect a spirit of justice. 
One sees that with such a man as this, an 
Indian and a white man are exactly on the 
same level. Here was a man, young, edu- 
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cated, gentle-mannered, who would have 
graced any society, willing to fling away his 
youth, his talents, his life at any moment— 
and for what? For the civilization and con- 
version of a few savages at the ends of the 
earth! . One had to remember the value of 
a human soul to comprehend it. No gen- 
uine self-sacrifice, no noble life, no true hero- 
ism, is ever thrown away; for all of us who 
touch upon its influence, even the most re- 
motely, are stronger and better for having 
known its existence. 

Another steep street, this time with a side- 
walk of two planks, always rickety and sel- 
dom fastened, leads us to the Indian Girls’ 
School, established by the American Board 
of Missions. Groups of girls are about the 
door-steps, in the halls, and on the balcony. 
They greet us with bright smiles as we pass. 
They are of all sizes and ages, from the ma- 
tured young woman whose under-lip still 
bears the mark of the silver pin of barbarism, 
and who has come to test this theory of the 
education of civilization for herself, to little 
brown creatures just able to toddle about, 
holding en to each other. It is their recre- 
ation hour, and they are enjoying it as pupils 
enjoy it all over the world. Here two girls, 
with arms about each other’s waists, patrol 
up and down, talking in the low tones of 
confidential friendship peculiar to lovers and 
children. ‘There a group young enough fora 
kindergarten are holding each other’s hands, 
and jumping up and down as if dear life de- 
pended upon incessant motion. And still 
another band of romping girls, a trifle older 
than the last, are singing with might and 
main, while they watch the one in the cen- 
ter: 

‘* Little Sally Waters sitting in the sun, 
All that she wants is a nice young man, 
Look to the East, look to the West, 
Choose you the one that you love best.” 


The school-room is large, light, and airy. 
It is filled with rows of desks, with patent 
ink-wells, each girl having a seat, desk, and 
writing apparatus for herself. A teacher’s 
platform, on which is a table, desk, and 
chairs, large reference books, and a globe, 
occupies one end of the room; an immense 
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stove, telling its own tale of severe winters, 
filling the other. The walls are well covered 
with maps, charts, and good illustrations of 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 
Evidently, the Board of Missions under- 
stands its work better than the municipality 
of San Francisco, for there is not such a well 
furnished schoolroom in the whole depart- 
ment of that city. 

At the tap of the bell, the pupils file in 
quietly and in good order, but with no tip- 
toeing or rigid discipline. They walk natu- 
rally, and with that air of undefinable ease 
that shows at once good order entirely re- 
moved from fear. It always saddens one to 
enter a schoolroom where the stillness may 
be felt. One knows a tyrant sits at the desk, 
and rules her little community with a heart 
like Queen Elizabeth. There was no tyrant, 
happily, at this desk, only a grave-faced, earn- 
est woman, with the devotion of her high 
calling stamped upon her face. How famil- 
iar it all was—the desks, the chairs, the black- 
boards, maps, charts, pointers, rubbers, pic- 
tures, copy-books, pens, pencils, slates, and 
rulers. And yet, how strange, how unique, 
how far off, how foreign to our vety civiliza- 
tion, were these bronzed faces, black heads, 
and dark, beseeching eyes! They were In- 
dian faces, all of them: low, square fore- 
heads, coarse, black hair, neatly braided be- 
hind or cut short; high cheek bones, large, 
flat noses, thick lips that broke into smiles 
often, showing their escape from barbarism 
—for an Indian woman rarely smiles in her 
savage state; her burdens are too heavy for 
smiles. Their teeth are white, brilliant, even, 
and, with their eyes and lithe slender forms, 
are their chief beauty. Many of the girls 
were well advanced in their studies, and all 
showed progress. Their teacher understood 
them, and they understood her; therefore, 
all worked harmoniously together. Besides 
the work of the schoolroom, she taught them 
to sew, to wash, iron, mend and make their 
clothes ; in short, she grounded them thor- 
oughly in the education of a civilized wo- 
man’s life. ‘Their dormitories were faultless- 
ly clean, and their little white beds brought 
back to more than one of us our own school 
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days. She told the same story that one hears 
on every frontier, that the chief obstacles 
that come in her way come from the class of 
white men who settle on the outposts of civi- 
lization, and consider Indian girls as their 
legitimate prey. It is their lawlessness, their 
violence, their systematic brutality, their end- 
less outrages on a conquered people, that 
have goaded the Indians all over our fron- 
tiers to those sudden outbreaks of vengeance, 
in which innocent settlers have so often paid 
with their lives for crimes they would gladly 
have prevented if theycould. It is the bald- 
est justice to the red men to say that for 
every deed of violence committed by them 
on the white settler, they have suffered five 
hundred in return. It is the men who have 
plundered the Indian of his birth-right, who 
call for his extermination. It is he who has 
stolen his home, that tells you his civiliza- 
tion is a tarce; he who has debauched his 
women—who does not even remotely com- 
prehend the meaning of virtue—that inti- 
mates that virtue is impossible for an Indian 
woman. And, alas for justice, for humanity, 
for our whole disgraceful Indian history, their 
brutal assertions, cowardly falsehoods and 
scheming dishonesties have been for so far 
successful. 

Had enough schools like this been inaug- 
urated fifty years ago by our Indian policy, 
what blood and treasure might have been 
saved to the nation! In educating the wo- 
men, the one blow that could kill barbarism 
effectively would have been dealt. The 
government failed at Hampton because it 
ignored this great natural fact: it took the 
boy, leaving the girl to grow up a savage; 
but when the boy was educated, Nature was 
stronger than any government, and he went 
back to barbarism, with the girl. In all his- 
tory it has been ever so. No race or na- 
tion has degraded its women without falling 
in the scale of civilization. It has taken 
ages to lead man up to the fact that he does 
not raise a woman to his level; she drags 
him down to hers. 

I said we were glad when the mists rolled 
over the mountains and filled the streets in 
the long, gray twilights, for then we lay at 
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anchor all night, and often went on shore. 
The passengers were always on the gut vive 
to land, jumping into all sorts of rickety ca- 
noes, sometimes half drowning themselves 
in their eagerness to be first on the beach. 
Clad in waterproof from head to foot, we de- 
fied the deluges and laughed at the elements. 
Neither hat, bonnet, shawl, cloak, nor any 
ordinary woman’s outside wrap, will do for 
Alaska. Mostly, it is not cold in summer, 
but it is always wet. They have traditions 
at every port of sunny days, blue skies, and 
soft south winds, but they are only traditions. 
In our weeks of travel we never saw the sun 
except a day or two—pale, misty, and sur- 
rounded by corona. Not a trace of blue ev- 
er came in the sky, and the south wind was 
always laden with driving rain storms. 

Our steamer lies at anchor now, close 
by an Indian village, whose rows of tall /- 
tems, with their grotesque carvings, look like 
Indian spectres. We enter a chief’s house. 
It is large, built of huge logs, something 
like the old farmhouse that I remember in 
the “‘ Far West.” The floor is of boards tol- 
erably smooth, but you have only to look at 
it to know that the scrubbings and the mop- 
pings of a cleaning day are wholly unknown. 
Around the square apartment runs a raised 
platform, to which you ascend by two steps. 
It is about six feet in width, and on it are 
placed the beds of the family. These beds 
consist of dry skins, tanned and strongly 
sewed together, and a variety of red, blue, 
and yellow blankets, many of them trimmed 
with row after row of white pearl buttons. 
They are sometimes highly ornamented, 
showing real skill in the arrangement of the 
buttons, and, to my thinking, in better taste 
than the “crazy quilt,” so dear to the hearts 
of many of our women. The walls are very 
thick, and have no windows—only one large 
opening at the head of the steps for a door, 
and another in the roof fora chimney. All 
over one end of the dwelling is a rude fres- 
co work, in the center of which is an im- 
mense eye, and at intervals are smaller eyes 
of the same pattern. The Cyclopean eye 
watches the household with a level, cease- 
less stare, that impresses a stranger with a 
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vague uneasiness. The family consists of 
an old chief, his wife, two daughters, their 
husbands, and children. They were gather- 
ed about the fire, which is in the center of 
the apartment ; on it, propped up by black- 
ened stones—boulders from the beach—was 
a large iron kettle in which the family din- 
ner of stewed salmon was steaming. The 
smoke ascended in a tolerably straight line 
to the hole above, though the sooty rafters 
and the bleared eyes of the old people 
showed that it quite as often dispersed itself 
within. 

The civilization of Fort Wrangel had not 
made much headway in this community. 
The chief produced, with much pride, a 
paper given him by a commander of the 
United States naval ship that he professed 
to have faithfully served. If he had known 
one word it contained he would not so com- 
placently display it. It warned all stran- 
gers against trusting him, said he was dishon- 
est and had always been an inveterate foe to 
the whites. The women wore the lip orna- 
ment, and the mouth of the elder one was 
The young girls 


fearfully distorted by it. 
wore a silver pin, which is inserted from the 
inside, the head of the pin keeping it in 


place. Their faces are painted with a pur- 
plish black, made of lamp black and vermil- 
ion, which they renew as often as our would- 
be fine ladies renew their “créme de lis” or 
“bloom of youth.” The missionary school, 
however, at Fort Wrangel, is dealing havoc 
to the Indian girls’ cosmetic; but where is 
the missionary school that is to restore to us 
the natural complexions of our own young 
girls? 

Each native house has its fofem at the 
threshold. This is an immense column of 
wood—often a large tree trunk—on which 
are rudely carved all sorts of fantastic fig- 
ures, representing the various totems into 
which the family had married, crowned by 
that of the present number. The taller this 
column, the older and more powerful has 
been the family. Occasionally, some of the 
figures are painted, and though the execution 
is rarely in the least artistic, many of the 
colors are remarkable, coming from a savage 
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race. ‘They seem to have a passion for her- 
aldry as strong as our own ancestors, or as 
the wealthy farvenues of modern times. 
Only they are more honest and original than 
either, for as the former pilfered theirs 
from the French and the Italians, so do the 
latter, most unblushingly—and in the face of 
all honest Republican contempt—steal over 
.again that which they have not character 
enough to invent for themselves. 

The Indians carve their family badge on 
everything—-on their canoes, on their brace- 
lets (which they manufacture with much 
skill from half-dollar pieces) on their paddles, 
blankets, bowls, spoon-handles, toys, and 
often on their dresses. The Thlinkets have 
four so¢ems—the raven, the wolf, the eagle, 
and the whale; and no marriage can be con- 
tracted by parties bearing the same family 
badge, which is taken as a proof of a family 
tie. A raven may not mate with a raven, 
nor a wolf with a wolf—no matter how slen- 
der the real relationship may be—and surely 
in this these barbarian codes are more en- 
lightened than the civilized law that allows 
cousins to intermarry. 

The Alaskan Indians are in many respects 
far superior to any other of our Indian tribes. 
Notwithstanding the debasing influence of 
many of the white traders, there are no In- 
dian women accorded the same advantages. 
The wife holds the veto power in every fam- 
ily. You can make only a partial trade with 
the husband. He can neither sell his pelts 
or hire himself or his boat without her con- 
sent. He tells you so. After you have ex- 
hausted your ability in bringing him to terms, 
he introduces Madam on the scene. She 
listens with calmness to your sophistry, and 
the chances are, ten to one, that she sees 
through you and breaks the bargain. The 
consequence is that men do not congre- 
gate by themselves; they are always with 
their families. Unlike the Indians of the 
lower coast, the man assumes a fair share of 
the labor; they go on all fishing and hunting 
expeditions ex famille. When a bargain is 
struck, the husband hands the wife the mon- 
ey, which she ties in the corner of her blan- 
ket, and they walk off most sociably together. 
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The stories of polygamous wives which 
certain writers have reported were mostly 
false. ° There are more men than women in 
Alaska, but this potent fact has not hindered 
the play of imagination in those who, as La 
Perouse says, write whole books in their 
closets, while others who have gone through 
personal hardships to visit these scenes have 
seen nothing of the state of morals they de- 
pict. 

We sailed from Fort Wrangel for Harris- 
burg, taking the inner channels all the way, 
and leaving Sitka for the return voyage. It 
was again an endless panorama of winding 
river, wooded islet, steep shore bluffs, or 
lofty mountain ranges, reaching from the wa- 
ter to the far horizon. Life is very realistic 
in these northern waters. The landscape 
stands out in sharp, clear lines, and if nature 
is at rest, it is the sullen rest that at any mo- 
ment may break into a wild storm. All 
around are the evidences of her angry moods. 
The pathway of the avalanche is plain upon 
the mountain. It has swept the great pines 
and cypresses out of its way, and tossed them 
like sticks in heaps into the crevices and up- 
on the shore. Thechannels seem still more 
narrow from the lofty mountains that rise ab- 
ruptly from their sides, and in the long twi- 
lights are gloomy beyond description. The 
mountains, when not snow-capped, show 
their great granite walls, sometimes smooth 
like those of Yosemite, but mostly seamed 
with fissures filled with snow, through which 
the hardy pine struggles for existence. 

A new interest comes to us as we enter 
the waters where the icebergs, floating down 
from the northern currents, are as plentiful 
as the islands we have lately passed. And 
on shore there is also a new interest—some- 
thing that having been once seen, in all the fu- 
ture one can never forget, but until seen, 
can never be fully comprehended. It is the 
glacier ; a real glacier seen in the gray light 
of these gray latitudes, with icebergs before, 
behind, to the right and left, and great patch- 
es of floating ice lying here and there in the 
gray and lonely sea. It has been likened to 
a river, frozen while in motion. Perhaps 
that is the best way to describe it, yet I have 
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seen a frozen river break up in spring, and 
it bears only a slight resemblance to the pe- 
culiar grandeur of the glacier. From it vast 
masses of ice break off and fall over the pre- 
cipices, with a noise that can be heard for 
miles, forming great icebergs all along the 
shores. One afternoon, a superb iceberg 
floated closely toward us. It was like a giant 
tomb in the medizval age, and on it calmly 
reposed the colossal figure of a woman with 
her hands quietly folded on her cold, white 
breast. As we came nearer it lost this form, 
and looked like huge bowlders of marble 
thrown loosely together. The fissures in it 
were intensely blue, and the waters surround- 
ing had a depth of blue unknown to the rest 
of the sea. The vessel slowed down her 
steam, and a boat was lowered, with four 
men and the carpenter to fill the exhausted 
ice-chest from our strange visitor. We all 
have an idea that in the icy regions it is for- 
ever cold, lonely and silent. Cold and lone- 
ly it must surely be, but never silent. The 
ceaseless change and contraction going on in 
the ice produces the most weird and melan- 
choly sounds. It is like the groaning and 
straining of a ship ina storm. I can con- 
ceive nothing in the hard life of the northern 
navigator worse than to always hear" this 
ceaseless moaning, as if the whole unquiet 
world about him was in endless pain. 
Harrisburg is a mining town, whose pros- 
pects, population, and name are liable to 
sudden changes. It was Harrisburg on the 
way-bills and steamer’s schedule, and Juneau 
when we arrived—lI shall not say in the har- 
bor, for there is no harbor, only a new wood- 
en pier that puts out from a narrow beach 
at the base of high bluffs. The pier was 
crowded ‘by the whole mining and Indian 
population. Here could be seen the heroes 
of Poker Flat and old Tuolumne days, fa- 
miliar to us of another generation from the 
graphic sketches of Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain: athletes in the roughest mining suits, 
brown of face and unkempt of beard, with 
wide slouched hats, and almost all young, 
strong, and full of adventurous life, anxious 
for news and letters from far-off friends. 
The town—a collection of huts and tents— 
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nestled close to the cliffs. A few little 
houses were perched here and there on 
dangerous heights, to which you climbed 
by steep and rickety steps. Over all a 
great mountain lowered in close proximity, 
shutting off half the sky and all the sun, if 
there ever was a sun at Harrisburg to shut 
off. 

We lay here for two days and nights, and 
all the time it rained with a steady down-pour. 
Nobody seemed to pay any attention to it. 
Men stood without umbrellas or overcoats 
calmly chatting, as they do in Oregon, where 
their imperviousness to their damp climate 
has given them very justly the sobriquet of 
“webfoot.” No one was hindered from any 
expedition by the elements. Encased in 
our “gossamers” we went and came with 
the rest, visiting the Hudson Bay trading- 
store, and searching out curios amongst the 
Indians with so much industry that the cap- 
tain declared he would charge us heavily on 
the homeward passage for freight. 

We had no regrets when the signal came 
to leave Juneau or Harrisburg, whichever it 
may be, except for the genial passengers that 
staid there. Four of them had pitched a 
tent near the wharf, close by the bluff, and 
beside a tree. They had additional streams 
from its branches, and a perfect torrent swept 
by the door. Poor fellows! It was a sad 
change from the comfortable cabin of the 
steamer, and a bad wet blanket on their 
bright dreams of mining adventures. As 
they vigorously waved their hats to us, we 
watched their rueful faces with much sym- 
pathy, until they were lost in the mists. 

We entered Sitka by Peril Straits, and 
they well deserve their name. They are not 
so rough as the rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
but the waters bank up smoother, seemingly 
more deadly, and the pilot needs all the skill 
and the coolness of a Jean Bautiste to bring 
us safely through. Sitka, the capital of the 
old Russian America, is wholly foreign in 
appearance. It is situated at the head of a 
beautiful little harbor, almost land-locked, 
and studded with picturesque islands. The 
bay is full of sunken reefs or rocks, and 
painted buoys laid down by the Fur Com- 
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pany float around with warning of unseen 
dangers. Sitka is on Baranoff Island, and 
directly behind it are two mountains; the 
furthest snow-clad, against the endless gray 
sky of Alaska, the nearest rounded and cov- 
ered with a dense forest growth, and with its 
pine-clad indentations giving both the ap- 
pearance of one mountain. 

The “ Castle” or Government House is a 
huge wooden structure at the top of a long 
point of rocks. It is famous as the home of 
the rough old Baron Baranoff, whose name 
and exploits still linger on the coast. The 
cupola is in a fair state of preservation. It 
is one hundred and ten feet above the level 
of the sea, but there is nothing of the furni- 
ture now remaining, except the great Rus- 
sian stove in the ante-room. Here the Yan- 
kee captains waited for their audience with 
this keener trader than themselves. He had, 
however, as Washington Irving tells us, due 
respect for their sharpness, and would trade 
nothing until they had first swallowed two 
tumblers of hot rum. A record of the weath- 
er is kept at Sitka, and the signal officer has 
his quarters in the “Castle.” His journal 
must be easily written. After he has rung 
the changes on “rain, rainy, raining, rained,” 
he has exhausted the weather vocabulary. 
No greater proof of the humidity of the cli- 
mate is needed than the great rock one sees 
in the middle of the street, out of which 
grows a tree of respectable height and size. 

The principal buildings beside the ‘ Cas- 
tle” are the barracks, now occupied by a 
handful of marines, the custom-house, the 
Fur Company's stores, the hospital, and 
church. The Greek church is very pictur- 
esque with its tall spire and imposing dome. 
It is well worth visiting, and was shown to 
us with much civility by the officiating priest. 
Above the three altars are some good pic- 


tures ; one of the Madonna and child is very ° 


beautiful, and said to be very valuable. The 
halos around some of the heads were for- 
merly filled with jewels. One on the Ma- 
donna still contains rubies, amethysts, pearls, 
and diamonds. ‘The marriage crowns are 
also costly ; these, during the wedding cere- 
mony, are placed onthe heads of the bride and 
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groom. It is not to our credit that the jewels 
should have been stolen by the United States 
troops first sent to occupy Sitka. Yet, such is 
the charge the Russianinhabitants bring. The 
most valuable of all—the one we saw—was 
finally recovered. The commanding officer 
instituted so strict a search that the thief 
threw it into the river, where it was after- 
wards found, with the rarest gems abstract- 
ed. The priest showed us his vestments, 
which were rich and beautiful, but on no con- 
dition would he allow us to step where they 
were. Every man of our party could go, 
but no woman might set her foot inside of 
the sacred enclosure. Any old reprobate, 
no matter though his life is black with crimes, 
may be admitted into the inner sanctuary of 
the Greek church; but the best and purest 
soul that is framed in a feminine body must 
be excluded, decause it is a woman’s. Well, 
we staid outside, and thought our own 
thoughts. They brought us the rich gar- 
ments, but ‘they were only gaudy tinsel and 
barbarous trappings in our eyes. We men- 
tally thanked heaven that we had not lived 
in the fourth century, and had a practical 
proof of how much Christianity has done for 
woman. 

At Sitka, as at every other port where we 
anchored, the steamer was our hotel. All 
day long we wandered aver the little town, 
through the Indian quarters, and out to the 
table-rock, where Baron Baranoff sat and 
smoked his pipe in his daily walks; and 
where every war-ship that comes to the 
Island leaves a record of her visit, cut in the 
solid rock. ‘The native houses are like those 
we saw all along the coast, made of large 
logs, with a round hole in front, which is the 
door. In one, we saw a curiously carved 
sarcophagus, in which was the body of a 
child that had died three months before. 

The Thlinkets have many customs that, to 
one versed in Greek history, shows how 
closely after all is mankind connected. Their 
masques, their rattles, their dances, are all 
religious in their origin. When a young 
man wishes to marry a girl, he goes to her 
house carrying presents of pelts and sits down 
with his back to the door. If she looks on 
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his suit favorably, she manages very soon to 
open the door ; if, on the contrary, she will 
have none of him, it obstinately remains 
shut, and he must depart with the best grace 
he can. Alas! not even in far Alaska, nor 
among the Thlinkets, does the course of 
true love always run smooth. The rocks, 
reefs, eddies, and whirlpools that so often 
prove disastrous on other shores are also 
known here. Often the poor girl must let 
the door remain shut because the pelts of 
the youth are not a sufficient sesame in the 
eyes of her relatives and society to open it. 

Our ship has taken on her last bale of car- 
go. We, too, have packed our state-room 


with furs and dried skins of curious sea-birds, 
and all sorts of fantastic shapes, until we can 
hardly get into it ourselves. 

intricate channels, 
and long, 
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island-dotted 
inland seas. 
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sounds, narrow, 
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Again, our days go by full of pictures of ev- 
er-changing wild landscape beauty. We are 
“ homeward bound”; very soon we shall see 
the blue skies, sunny shores, and brown 
summer hills of California. Strange that a 
certain feeling that is half regret should come 
to us, growing stronger day by day. 

And to-night, long after, as I sit by a blaz- 
ing fire, and listen to the winds tearing down 
the streets, and see through my windowa 
drifting moon in a wilderness of scurrying 
sky, there comes to me the same regret. It 
takes me back to the wild and lonely Alas- 
kan shores. I see once more the circling 
crowns of pale mists high on the mountain 
tops. I hear the cry of the sea-bird to its 
mate. I listen to the dash of the waterfall, 
and watch the dark outline of pine and cy- 
press, and slowly pace the well-known decks 
of the good ship. 

Agnes M. Manning. 





GROTIUS 





In this world of incessant change, both in 
scientific theory and in literary standards, it 
is one of the rarest things in history that an 
author and his books should not both be for- 
gotten within three centuries after his birth. 
Yet that this has happened at least once in 
modern times, has in the past year been ap- 
propriately emphasized in the tricentennial 
celebration of the birth of Hugo Grotius, the 
author of the famous “Rights of War and 
Peace.” 

Among other publications apropos of the 
occasion, there appeared a pamphlet styled 
“ Bibliothecze Grotiane,” containing a com- 
plete list of the various editions and transla- 
tions of all the works of Grotius, in the or- 
der in which they appeared. ‘This remark- 
able list leaves upon the mind of the reader 
a bewildering sense of the wonderful intel- 
lectual activity and breadth of this renowned 
scholar. It comprises no less than ninety- 
four distinct works, covering almost every 
department of literature and science. Some 
of these books attained and have kept a 
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world-wide celebrity; some of them have 
appeared in as many as seventy-one editions, 
with translations into no less than ten differ- 
ent languages. In spite of this amazing: 
range of literary activity, there is no super- 
ficiality. On the contrary, Grotius was em- 
inently a layer of foundations, an originator 
of new schools of thought, and the pioneer 
in new and difficult departments of inquiry. 

Hugo Grotius (called in his own language 
Hugo de Groot) was born at Delft, in Hol- 
land, April 10, 1583. He was of an ancient 
and knightly race, his ancestors having been 
famous for centuries in the history of Hol- 
land, both for deeds of arms in the old feu- 
dal wars, and for learning and science in the 
more prosperous days of peace. 

His father and grandfather had both been 
distinguished for classical scholarship, and 
had both held high positions at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. Under the influence of these 
learned surroundings, Hugo was a scholar 
and a poet almost from his cradle. To us, 


in these degenerate days, his precocity seems 
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marvelous. He wrote beautiful Latin verses 
at the age of seven, and was matriculated at 
Leyden at eleven. This university, though 
surrounded by the storms of the great war 
with Spain, was at that time one of the most 
famous in Europe. A whole host of learned 
and renowned professors occupied its chairs, 
and its standards for matriculation and grad- 
uation were exceedingly high. At the age 
of fourteen, Grotius obtained his Bachelor’s 
degree, after a rigid examination in the clas- 
sics, mathematics, astronomy, jurisprudence, 
and theology. 

After his graduation he was placed in the 
retinue of the famous Barneveld, and accom- 
panied him on his embassy to Paris. Henry 
IV. was so attracted by Grotius that he gave 
him a golden chain, and called him the mir- 
acle of Holland, besides bestowing upon him 
other marks of his favor. While in France, 
he received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the University of Orleans, in a eulogistic 
diploma, in which he was styled the “rising 
light of Europe.” 

On returning home he published, though 
not yet fifteen, his annotated edition of Ca- 
pella, one of the most difficult of Latin au- 
thors, and other valuable and learned works, 
besides several tragedies. He immediately 
entered the profession of law, and when he 
was seventeen we find him an advocate in 
full practice before the highest courts at the 
Hague. At twenty-three he was Attorney 
General of Holland. Then followed embas- 
sies, municipal dignities, and public employ- 
ments of the most varied kind, in all of which 
he acquitted himself with such dignity and 
ability as to gain the universal applause of 
his countrymen. When he was twenty-six, 
he published his famous “Mare Liberum,” 
that great argument for the liberty of the sea 
that has since become an authority in the 
maritime law of all nations. 

At twenty he had been selected by the 
States General, over many applicants, as the 
historiographer of the Netherlands; and by 
the time he was twenty-nine he had finished 
his “ History and Annals of the United Prov- 
ince,” which, though not published till after 
his death, has always been a classic. He 
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had already, by his “Constitutional History 
of the Batavian Republic,” won the title of 
“Hugo Grotius, auctor damnatus,” from the 
Spanish authorities. At thirty he was ap- 
pointed Grand Pensionary of Rotterdam, 
and he was of sufficient importance to be 
able to stipulate that he should not be arbi- 
trarily removed by the authorities of the city. 

For some years previous to this time a 
fierce theological wrangle had been destroy- 
ing the harmony of Church and State in the 
Netherlands. The old question of predes- 
tination and free will, about which the Greek 
philosophers used to dispute, upon which 
the Pharisees and Sadducees had never fail- 
ed to disagree before the birth of Christ, 
which had divided the Mohammedans into 
two factions under the leadership of Omar 
and Ali, and which had been a bone of con- 
tention among Christians from the days of 
Pelagius to the present time—this question, 
even then hoary with age, now divided the 
Dutch into two parties as stubborn and fierce 
as ever burned a heretic. 

Grotius, ardent Christian and profound 
theologian as he was, could not keep out of 
the controversy. He and Barneveld, though 
urging toleration and longing for peace, were 
on the losing side—that of the Arminians. 
The other party, with Prince Maurice at its 
head, seized upon the government, and with 
that violence and injustice which had too 
frequently characterized the victorious fol- 
lowers of the humble and charitable Naza- 
rene, proceeded to inflict the most condign 
punishment upon the leading Arminians. 
The aged and patriotic statesman Barneveld 
was beheaded, under the cover of political 
charges. Grotius and Hiergobertz, perhaps 
because they were likely to live longer, were 
condemned to imprisonment for life, and con- 
fined in the gloomy castle of Louvenstein. 

This closed a distinct period in Grotius’s 
life. He was just thirty-six years old: but 
what a splendid record these thirty-six years 
make! How many men have ever lived on 
the earth, the first thirty-six years of whose 
lives were so full of great and varied achieve- 
ment? Springing from a long line of noble 
ancestors, living in a country that was then 
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fighting the world’s great battles of liberty 
and progress, and in an age pregnant with 
great men, this young man of thirty-six had 
already proven himself the flower of his race, 
the pride of his country, and the leader of 
his age. His fame was already coextensive 
with Christendom; his learning and genius 
the wonder of Europe. Men like Joseph 
Scaliger and Junius and Paulus Mercala had 
been his early teachers. John Barneveld 
had been his companion in statesmanship, 
Selden had been his opponent in philosophic 
jurisprudence, but the marvelous youth had 
surpassed them all. It is easy to find men 
great in parts: Grotius was great in every- 
thing. While as precocious as Pascal, and 
as learned and classical as Erasmus, he was 
as accomplished in diplomacy and govern- 
ment as Machiavelli. Motley, in his ‘‘John 
Barneveld,” says of Grotius: “Jurist, advo- 
cate, attorney general, poet, scholar, historian, 
editor of Greek and Latin classics, writer of 
tragedies, of law treatises, of theological dis- 
juisitions, he stood foremost among a crowd 
if famous contemporaries.” 

But neither his fame, nor his genius, nor 
his accomplishments could save him from 
theological rancor. The only use his coun- 
try could find for this incomparable specimen 
if manhood, was to bury him alive in the 
castle of Louvenstein. History, at this 
epoch, fails to prove that republics are not 
ungrateful; for it is a little singular that the 
only parallel that can be found to this mon- 
strous piece of ingratitude was in the only 
other great free country of the time. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the most splendid English- 
man that has ever been born, had just died 
on the scaffold, after languishing the best 
j art of his life in London Tower. 

Grotius’s conduct in prison was worthy of 
the man. Confined to a narrow stone room, 
he spun a great top for exercise, while he ed- 
ited classics and composed theological books. 
All Europe watched with eager interest the 
Writings that issued from that stone cell on 
the Rhine. Among many other works, he 
wrote here his “On the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion,” a book that was translated in- 
to French, German, English, Greek and Per- 
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sian, and for two centuries was the favorite 
manual of apologetics. 

His imprisonment only lasted two years, 
when the courage and ingenuity of his wife 
planned and executed a romantic escape. 
He was carried out of the castle in a trunk 
supposed to contain books, and fleeing over 
the border arrived at Paris in 1621. He 
was never allowed to return to his country, 
and spent the rest of his life in Paris, some- 
times reduced to great straits for money. 
His great work “On the Rights of War and 
Peace” was first published here in 1625. 
He also composed other works in Law and 
Theology, one of which was an Introduction 
to Dutch Jurisprudence, which first appeared 
in The Hague in 1631. This is one of his 
many famous books, and exercised a control- 
ing and permanent influence upon the legal 
style and phraseology of the Dutch language. 

In 1634, Grotius was made Ambassador 
for Sweden at the Court of France, and the 
duties of this post occupied most of his time 
till his death in 1645. He left a daughter 
and three sons, from one of whom George 
Grote, the famous English historian of Greece, 
is said, though not upon clear proof, to have 
been a lineal descendant. Fascinating and 
inspiring as is the life-story of Grotius him- 
self, we cannot linger upon it. It is not 
Grotius the precocious scholar and accom- 
plished man of affairs that we are especially 
interested in, but Grotius the interpreter of 
the jurisconsults, the founder of modern Po- 
litical Science, the apostle of Natural Law. 
Three hundred years have passed since his 
birth. One cannot contemplate these three 
centuries without a feeling of giddiness at 
the amazing progress of the human race. 
In every department of human interests, it 
seems as if the world had advanced from the 
twilight into the full blaze of the morning. 

In this general progress the Science of 
Government, in its private, state, and inter- 
national relations, has shared. True, the 
advance has been neither uniform nor con- 
stant. Keen disappointments in the failures 
of promising schemes, blighted hopes.and de- 
structive reactions mark the path. The 
movement has been one proceeding by con- 
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trasts;a sort of progress made by rushing 
from one extreme to the other, as though the 
heart of humanity in its eagerness for the 
truth was moving ahead of the intellect, 
groping for light where all was darkness. 
But still progress has been made. The 
science of the State has at last been estab- 
lished on apparently firm foundations, and 
it seems to me extremely fitting in this third 
centennial year of Grotius’s birth to examine 
the origin and teachings of that great book 
on the “Rights of War and Peace,” which is 
acknowledged by all to be the corner-stone 
of modern Political Philosophy and Interna- 
tional Law. 

Like all epoch-making works, this book 
was the joint product of the man and the 
peculiar conditions of the time. Grotius, 
although a man of such varied abilities, was 
preéminently a statesman and a _ philosophi- 
cal historian. His editions of classical au- 
thors had been prepared mainly as the disci- 
plining exercises of his boyhood. He after- 
wards read the classics as a humanist, for 
what they contained. His historical genius 
was impressed not only upon his specific his- 
tories, but upon all his writings. This is 
especially true of his theological works. One 
of the most distinguishing features of his 
commentaries on the Old Testament is the 
restriction of most of the prophecies to the 
Jewish nation, and the denial of their appli- 
cation to the whole Christian world. 

This historical view of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures involved him in frequent controversy 
with the chief expounders of the narrow 
theology of his time, but the world has long 
been coming round to the same view. 

His attitude toward the great schism in the 
Dutch church had been that of a practical 
statesman, regarding the two great parties as 
factions which were to be dealt with and 
made use of. He stcod, moreover, as the ccn- 
necting link between two distinctive schools 
of statesmen. He was the representative 
and embodiment of the principles of the 
great school of Henry IV. and Sully, of Bur- 
leigh and Barneveld, though he was surround- 
ed by the clerical absolutists of the school 
of Richelieu and Laud. 
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The time, moreover, was one of the most 
important epochs in the history of the world. 
The foundations of international relations, 
and even of law, had just been shattered in 
the wreck of the church. The Pope had 
ceased to be the international judge ; he was 
rapidly ceasing to be the international arbi- 
ter. International morality was in a terrible 
state. The writings of Machiavelli, whatev- 
er may be thought of the motives and char- 
acter of the man, had produced an effect 
like poison. They had turned diplomacy 
into a game, at which only devils incarnate 
could play and win. From his pages Philip 
II. and Catharine de Medici had drawn 
those diabolical maxims of policy in accord- 
anee with which they pursued their despot- 
ie ends with perfect unscrupulousness in 
their choice of means. Politics was com- 
pletely divorced from morals, and dissimu- 
lation, treachery, and assassination stalked 
abroad like a pestilence at noonday. Add 
to this the horrible barbarities of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and the terrible picture is com- 
plete. The dire need of the time was for a 
man of learning, fame, and piety, to speak 
the language of truth and Soberness to the 
rulers of the world, to tell corrupt courts 
that there were laws which even kings and 
princes must respect. Such a man was Gro- 
tius, and such a message was his great treat- 
ise, “De Jure Belli ac Pacis.” 

The object of Grotius was two-fold: First, 
to lay down those rules of justice, which 
would be binding on men living in a state of 
nature—that is, living in a social state inde- 
pendently of any positive laws of human in- 
stitution ; and secondly, to apply those rules 
to the mutual relations of independent na- 
tions living together in a similar state of 
nature. Ina rather extended introduction, 
he sets forth his authorities and sources, his 
motives and object, and his general method 
of treatment. He says in his preface: 

‘“Now, amongst those things peculiar to 
man is his desire for society, that is, a cer- 
tain inclination to live with those of his own 
kind, not in any manner whatever but peace- 
ably, and in a community regulated accord- 
ing to the best of his understanding. * * * 
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This sociability which we have now describ- 
ed in general, or this care of maintaining so- 
ciety in a manner comformable to the light 
of human understanding, is the fountain of 
Right, properly so called.” 

He then states his motives as follows: 

“Now, for my part, being fully assured by 
the reasons I have already given that there 
is some right common to all nations, which 
takes place both in the preparations and in 
the course of war, I had many and weighty 
reasons inducing me to write a treatise upon 
it. I observed throughout the Christian 
world a licentiousness in regard to war which 
even barbarous nations ought to be ashamed 
of; a running to arms upon very frivolous, 
or rather no occasions; which, being once 
taken up, there remained no longer any rev- 
erence for right, either divine or human, just 
as if from that time men were authorized and 
firmly resolved to commit all manner of crime 
without restraint.” 

The spectacle of this monstrous barbarity 
had provoked many, including Erasmus, to 
deny to the Christian the right of war alto- 
gether; but Grotius supposes that “they have 
the same view as those have who, in order 
to make the things that are crooked straight, 

sually bend them as much the other way.” 

Grotius’s method of proving and establish- 
ing this lawis to “make use of the testimo- 
nies of philosophers, historians, poets, and in 
the last place orators; not as if they were to 
be implicitly believed * * * * but that when 
many men of different times and places unan- 
imously affirm the same thing for truth, this 
ought to be ascribed to a general cause, which, 
in the questions treated by us, can be no oth- 
er than eithera just inference drawn from the 
principles of nature, or an universal consent. 
Che former shows the /aw of nature, the oth- 
er the daw of nations.” 

This method affords ample opportunity for 
the use of that vast erudition, that intimate 
acquaintance with classical authors and Ro- 
man law, which was the delight of his imme- 
diate successors. His pages fairly gleam with 
quotations from almost all the writers of clas- 
sical antiquity. This feature of his work has 
led to those scornful charges of tediousness 
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and pedantry which have been heaped upon 
him by some modern writers, while it has 
been defended by others as his most charm- 
ing characteristic. 

Grotius next proceeds to divide his treat- 
ise into three books: the first treating of war 
in general, the second of the causes from 
which war may arise, and the third of what 
is lawful in war. In his definition of the ob- 
ject of war, he justifies the title of his work, 
As all war has peace for its object, and as 
war may arise out of any controversy, a treat- 
ise on the Rights of War may be made to 
include everything that comes within the 
scope of international law, and much besides. 
Then, in making the distinction between a 
public and a private war, he is led into an 
examination of the nature and extent of the 
idea of sovereignty, and the mutual relations 
and duties of subjects and sovereigns. In 
like manner, when discussing the causes of 
war in the second book, we find him exam- 
ining at great length the various rights one 
person may have over another, and the gen- 
eral rights and obligations arising from prop- 
erty in goods, etc. In this way many of his 
so-called digressions may be explained. 

The foundation of natural law is in the 
social nature of mankind. He defines it as 
“the dictate of right reason pointing out a 
moral guilt or rectitude to be inherent in 
any action, on account of its agreement or 
disagreement with our rational and social 
nature; and, consequently, that such an ac- 
tion is either forbidden or enjoined by God, 
the author of nature.” 

Voluntary or positive law, as the term im 
plies, is that derived from some will, and, ac- 
cordingly, is either human or divine. Hu- 
man law is subdivided into that of the 
State, which he defines as a complete body 
of free persons, associated together to enjoy 
peaceably their rights and for their common 
benefit; and the law of nations, which de- 
rives its authority from the will of all, or at 
least of many nations. 

Divine voluntary law, or revealed law, is 
also divided into two kinds—general and 
special: the former intended for all the 
world ; the latter for the Jews only. The 
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Mosaic law, he says, is not binding upon the 
world at large as a law, but much of it is re- 
iterated in the New Testament, and is also 
reinforced by the law of Nature and the con- 
sent of nations, when, of course, it becomes 
binding upon all. 

We have here a clear distinction between 
morality and religion; and Grotius deserves 
the great honor of having been the first to 
enunciate a principle of right and a basis of 
society and government outside of the church 
and the Bible. Religion, International Law, 
and Natural Law seem to be clearly de- 
fined and distinguished from each other. 

But in spiteof all his efforts at classification 
and arrangement, Grotius does not keep his 
own distinctions cleafly in mind. He founds 
the law natural in the sociable nature of 
man, and the law of nations in the universal 
consent, and thus distinguishes between in- 
ternational morality and international /aw ; 
and one would naturally expect that he would 
first lay down his general principles, and then 
proceed to apply them toa code regulating the 
intercourse of nations; but in this we are dis- 
appointed. From the first to the last, he 
mixes up these two conceptions in inextrica- 
ble confusion, so that we are never certain 
whether he is treating of law or morality—of 
what is or of what ought to be. 

This theory of natural law, whose foun- 
dations were so broadly and deeply laid by 
Grotius, is about the sameasthe jus gentinm 
of the Romans, though Grotius looks at it 
from a different point of view. Its influence 
in the world has been tremendous, both for 
good and evil. Grotius’s piety and his mild 
and tolerant disposition caused hin to con- 
stantly modify its teachings by an appeal to 
experience and the examples given in the 
actual conduct of states. For this perfect, 
legitimate, and only really scientific mode of 
investigation, he was charged by Rousseau 
with confounding the duties with the prac- 
tices of states, which he never did. 

The reaction of the French revolution and 
the rise of Benthamism has greatly discred- 
ited the theory of law natural, and with it 
the reputation of Grotius. Bentham called 
it “an obscure phantom, which, in the im- 
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aginations of those who go in chase of it, 
points sometimes to manners, sometimes to 
laws; sometimes to what is, sometimes to 
what ought fo be.” 

Sir Henry Maine gives a brief and some- 
what unsatisfactory history of the theory, in 
his Ancient Law, Chap. IV. 

The literature of the subject is intermin- 
able. The theory dominated the thought of 
the 17th and :8th centuries in all social and 
political science. The present reaction 
against it may be somewhat transitional, and 
it is possible that its true scientific value is 
not yet determined. But in the field of in- 
ternational law, the permanent value of the 
work effected by Grotius is not a doubtful 
matter. The conception of man living in a 
state of natureg whatever may be its philo- 
sophical defects and its practical shortcom- 
ings, when applied to political or economic 
speculation, has undoubtedly been product- 
ive of incalculable good to mankind when 
applied to the mutual relations of independ- 
ent states. It proceeds upon the supposition 
that all sovereign communities, whatever 
may be their relative strength, associate to- 
gether upon terms of equality, and that, as 
there is no common superior and no positive 
law, the principles of abstract justice can be 
applied to them, with proper modifications, 
just as to individuals living together without 
positive institutions. 

Granting the idea of territorial sovereign- 
ty and the distinct personality of the indi- 
vidual units, the ground plan of the inter- 
national edifice becomes theoretically per- 
fect. But Grotius did not only lay the foun- 
dations: with the hand of a master builder 
he also erected the superstructure. It has 
been said that there can be found in the 
work of Grotius some principle applica- 
ble to the settlement of every question that 
may arise from the intercourse of nations; 
though this is doubtful. 

Grotius begins this part of his work osten- 
sibly in the middle of the second book, but 
had already mixed it up with the first part 
of his book. 

He begins with the “rights of embassage” 
and of embassadors, and after a long, discus- 
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sive disquisition on punishments, takes up 
and discusses, in an exhaustive and fearless 
manner, the real and pretended causes of 
war, just, unjust, and doubtful. His mild, 
tolerant disposition, his elevation of mind 
and deep Christian piety are conspicuously 
exhibited in these passages. 

He denies the right of war against those 
who refuse to become Christians, or for of- 
fenses against God only, though he justifies 
a war against infidels and against those who 
persecute Christians on account of their faith. 
He inveighs strongly against the persecu- 
tion of heretics, and exhorts princes to abstain 
from all wars waged upon doubtful grounds, 
and to avoid even a just war as long as pos- 
sible. 

Wars for subjects, for allies, and for 
strangers are defended with a warmth that 
does great credit to his goodness of he art. 
Mercenaries are worse than executioners, be- 
cause the latter put only criminals to deat h. 

A good example of Grotius’s looseness of 
arrangement, and also of his diffuseness, is 
the chapter on burial. This could scarcely 
become a question of public dispute except 
in case a war was already in existence, and 
could much more appropriately have been 
treated in the third book. But he puts it in 
the second book, and it affords him an 
opportunity for a prodigal display of learn- 
ing. 

Book III. relates entirely to rights in war. 
It treats of what is allowable, of deceit and 
lying, of reprisals, of killing enemies, of 
wasting and pillaging, of rights over booty 
and prisoners, rights of neutrals, etc. Mod- 
eration is in all cases enjoined. A thorough 
analysis of Grotius’s contributions to Interna- 
tional Law will not be attempted here. To 
do so would be to give a pretty complete 
outline of the science itself, for probably no 
science (with possibly one exception) has ev- 
er owed so much to its founder. 

We perceive at once in reading two pecu- 
liarities: (1), a constant reference to the Ro- 
man lawyers, especially to Paulus and U]pi- 
an, and (2), the rigid casuistry of the author. 

Most of his modifications of the Roman 
law were caused by his anxiety to make all 
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public acts of rulers square with the require- 
ments of the Christian conscience. 

The excellence of the Roman law, as a 
source of International Jurisprudence, has 
been wonderfully vindicated. It is surpris- 
ing, says Sir H. Maine, how large a propor- 
tion of the additions which have been madeto 
International Law since the time of Grotius 
have been simply transferred bodily from the 
corpus juris of the Romans. This is to be 
accounted for, probably, by the fact that these 
lawyers being less hampered by arbitrary 
legislation than those of modern nations, 
could surrender themselves more unreserv- 
edly to the reasonings of abstract justice. 
One addition to the science, and only one, 
so far as I know, has tended to disturb the 
foundations of International Law as laid by 
Grotius, and that is the introduction of the 
principle of utility. ‘This was first intro- 
duced by Dr. Richard Cumberland, who was 
a follower of Grotius; but since the rise of 
the general utilitarian philosophy, it has be- 
come much more important. Grotius de- 
nies it to be the foundation of justice, and 
seems to remand it to the science of politics. 
This, however, has been considered by many 
as the ultimate test in matters of international 
morality, and it wonderfully simplifies some 
of the trouble—some questions in these mat- 
ters—as for instance, in the case of promises 
extorted by force, in regard to which Gro- 
tius seemed unable to escape the conclusion 
that they ought to be kept. The true prin- 
ciple is, that it would not consist with the 
general good of the community that such 
promises should be fulfilled. 

The book closes very characteristically 
with an earnest exhortation to keep faith in 
all cases, and to seek peace as acondition of 
a quiet conscience, and as the end and ob- 
ject of all war. 

Such is a brief and necessarily incomplete 
outline of the history and teachings of this 
great work and of its illustrious author. But 
after all, the most marvelous thing about the 
book was its wonderful success and political 
influence. 

The great fameand learning of the author, 
the speculative and political tendencies of 
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the age, the terror and dismay excited by 
the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
the revival and study of the Roman Law 
from which Grotius had drawn so many of 
his principles, all conspired to make men 
welcome the sublime international edifice 
contained in the “Rights of Warand Peace.” 
It passed through eight editions during the 
life-time of Grotius, and after his death was 
the subject of endless disputations. 

King Gustavus Adolphus lugged the heavy 
volume around with him through all his 
German campaigns, and it was found in his 
tent after his death. Charles Lewis, Elector 
Palatine, established a special professorship 
at Heidelberg for the explication of the new 
science, and appointed Puffendorf to fill it. 
The other leading universities followed his 
example. Translations into all the princi- 
pal languages, with annotations by famous 
jurists, were constantly published; until, with- 
in fifty years after Grotius’s death, an edition 
was published cum notis variorum—a thing 
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which had never happened to any author ex- 
cept the writers of classical antiquity. 

The only works of modern genius that 
can be at all compared with it are Montes- 
quieu’s “ Spirit of Laws,” and Adam Smith’s 
“* Wealth of Nations,” and these are perhaps 
inferior to it in originality, and in wide- 
spread and lasting influence. 

In the words of Dr. Bluntschli, “* The ele- 
gance of his language, the pearls of classical 
antiquity with which he adorned and enliv- 
ened his pages, his humane disposition, the 
warmth of his love for moral order, his hero- 
ic effort, writing as he did amidst the horrors 
and barbarity of the Thirty Years’ War, to 
subdue the fierce spirit of warfare by the 
gentle admonitions of law and humanity, 
and the logical vigor with which he perceiv- 
ed the remotest causes of human legal de- 
velopment, won for him the general love and 
admiration of mankind; while the deficien- 
cies of his doctrine were not as yet per- 
ceived.” 

Arthur Yager. 


CHIAROSCURO. 


"Tis twilight falls on the sunset’s splendor,— 
Gray dusk untender, with Love’s cold shroud, 
And bitter memories, heart-breaking, 
Thro’ drawn lips aching to cry aloud. 


Dim ghosts and vexed of vows oft broken, 
Of hot words spoken, and kind unsaid, 
Of wasted time, and the soul’s delaying 
Till Death came saying that Love was dead. 


And yet, faint one, though day be faded 
And sunset shaded to twilight gray, 
Beyond the night waits rosy morning, 
The fair-faced dawning of Love’s new day. 


Elizabeth C. Atherton. 
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A SHEPHERD AT COURT. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


GuRNEY found himself obliged to fulfil 
his promise of breaking bread under the 
Reinecke rooftree, but it was such an ardu- 
ous duty that he seriously speculated on the 
possibility in an enlightened future of doing 
guest work by proxy. Pending the arrival 
of that millennium, he withdrew himself from 
the “madding crowd,” and devoted his spare 
hours to such innocent pastimes as dawdling 
over some new editions de luxe of his favorite 
authors, or taking Tessie Lawlor to drive and 
to matinees, since her mother protested 
against evening amusements—and, indeed, 
hinted that her chaperonage was necessary 
on other occasions. 

“Why, she’s only a little girl You say so 
yourself,” protested Gurney coolly; “and I 
thought a chaperone wasn’t needed till a 
young woman arrived at the years of discre- 
tion.” He had been waiting half an hour in 
Mrs. Graves’s reception-room, which had 
the effect of an upholstered vault. He had 
stumbled over an ottoman in his impatient 
strides about that dusky apartment; and had 
said unpardonable things to himself about 
the people who were too rich to be comfort- 
able and too poor to let sunshine and fresh 
air into their houses; and he was not in a 
nice mood when, following the servant, he 
came into the dazzling light and warmth of 
the big conservatory. There Mrs. Lawlor 
stood, bonneted and cloaked for a drive with 
Mrs. Graves ; and Tina, in a soft, creamy- 
white morning-dress almost covered with 
some heavy, rough lace of the same color, 
swayed lazily to and fro in a netted swing, 
half hammock, half chair. She looked ma- 
liciously appreciative when he had finished 
his saucy speech. 

‘Score one!” she said, laconically. ‘You'd 
better let Mr. Cheeryble have his way, Aunt 
Fanny; he always does, you know, anyhow.” 
Tina had not repeated her visit to the Trauf- 


ners, but in recognition of Gurney’s charita- 
ble reputation on Dale Street, she had alter- 
nated this rather far-fetched nom de guerre 
with that of the “good Samaritan.” “I’m 
perfectly green with jealousy of poor little 
Tess myself,’ she added, with impertinent 
emphasis, “but let us console ourselves with 
the reflection that this dangerous child will 
go back to the care of the good sisters in a 
few days.” 

“T’ll send her over to England for you to 
chaperone, when she comes out,” said Mrs, 
Lawlor, archly, and seemingly unruffled. 

Tina flushed angrily, and then laughed a 
little uneasy laugh. “I wish that ‘tight little 
island’ were sunk,” she murmured, and turn- 
ed hurriedly toward Gurney. “Have you 
heard from Helen lately? J’ve not been to 
see her —I might as well confess it—I’m hor- 
ribly afraid of contagion. I even fumigate 
her notes; but I’m aw/u//y sorry for her, all 
the same, shut up with that little beggar.” 

“What an inappropriate name,” laughed 
the widow, “for Mr. Rivers’s heir. I know 
dear Helen is glad to make herself useful to 
those who have been so kind to her.” 

“I know dear Mrs. Rivers is glad to be 
kind to one who makes herself so useful,” 
parodied the young ladyin the swing. “‘ Dear 
Helen’ pays her way, never fear, Aunt Fan- 
ny. You know véry well—” and then she 
stopped abruptly. “If I were not forbid, 
what pretty things I could tell about meek 
eyed Charity.” 

Mrs. Lawlor caught her breath and crim- 
soned ; then, as the servant came to tell her 
that Mrs. Graves was waiting in the carriage, 
she flung a parting shot: “ Well, dearest, we 
won’t quarrel about your infatuation for 
Miss Oulton, for if it’s like all your others it’s 
sure to fade. You tell Mr. Gurney all your 
secrets, don’t you? Tell him your latest 
one,” and giving a warm hand-clasp to Gur- 
ney and throwing an airy kiss to Tina she 
glided away. 
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The recipient of this telegraphic caress 
looked anything but grateful ; in fact, it must 
be confessed, she put out her scarlet under- 
lip in a childish grimace. 

“ Old Cat!” she said carelessly. “‘ May- 
be you won't believe it, but when she’s been 
peculiarly exasperating I’ve actually heard 
her purr; and have you noticed that slow 
movement of her fingers—closing and unclos- 
ing when she is in a bad humor? She says 
it’s rheumatism, but I know better. Its me- 
tempsychosis,” said Tina laughing, her ill tem- 
per having evaporated with this little out- 
burst. 

Mrs. Lawlor’s presence seemed to act on 
Tina as the danderillero to a Spanish bull. 
She became belligerent and reckless, and 
fell an easy prey. Her antipathy was part- 
ly due to the fact that the widow’s tact invar- 
iably overbore her own careless candor in 
the family councils, and caused her a good 
many sharp pricks, 

The undisciplined, emotional little crea- 
ture, with all her luxurious surroundings, 
seemed to Gurney as much of a waif as a 
loosened bit of bright seaweed swept to and 
fro by the waves. Her father’s versatile en- 
ergy that expended itself in piling up wealth 
by ways more or less unscrupulous, had de- 
scended to her in the form of a fickleness 
that caught at every passing pleasure or scrap 
of excitement, and a moment after threw it 
away—withered. It was only a matter of time 
till the too-keen sword would wear out its 
frail scabbard. Gurney noticed more than 
ever before the prematurely sharpened out- 
line of her small, dark face, the cynical mel- 
ancholy of her eyes, even in her most care- 
less, flippant moods. He watched her idly 
as she walked up and down, the heels of her 
tiny bronze slippers clicking sharply on the 
marble floor, while she pulled a blossom here 
and there, and then tore it to pieces and 
strewed its petals around her.. 

At last, when he fancied she had quite for- 
gotten his presence, she came up to him 
where he had found a seat, near the fantastic 
little fountain that tempered the sickly heat 
with its spray, and sent tinkling streams down 
among the lush, green ferns at its base. He 
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looked up and smiled as Tina came near ; 
and for response she opened her hands and 
let a light shower of rose leaves fall over him. 
They lay on his short, crisply cut hair, brown 
in the sunshine, black in the shade, and dap- 
pled his dark clothes with little flecks of col- 
or; but he made no effort to shake them off, 
and presently yielding to what she called his 
“smoothing influence,” she dropped down 
into the seat beside him and began to dec- 
orate him with a breast-knot of scarlet sal- 
via, 

It took her a long time to arrange it to 
her satisfaction, and then she sighed softly : 
“ Wouldn’t it be awfully jolly if I were your 
sister?” she asked abruptly. “You seem to 
me the ideal ‘big brother,’ whose real has 
never yet been found.” 

Gurney made no response at all to this 
wish, nor did she wait for one, but went on 
carelessly : 

“Then you could help me out of all my 
scrapes. When I go to Helen she preaches 
patience and gratitude. She’s adorable, of 
course, but so awfully conscientious. Now, 
you don’t sermonize, and your advice is sweet 
and in small doses, like homceopathic pel- 
lets. You're not very enthused,” she added. 
For he seemed absorbed in other thoughts, 
and the gravity of his expression, while not 
at all repellant to Tina’s confidence, did not 
meet them enthusiastically. 

He roused himself and smiled faintly. 

** What can I do for you?” he murmured 
in a very gentle voice. 

“Nothing, I suppose,” said Tina absent- 
ly, playing with the bunch of roses she had 
pinned on her own bosom. “ But, really, 
papa only remembers me when he has a big 
bill to pay at Dressel’s, or when somebody 
flatters me, and mamma only loves me for 
the brilliant match I mus¢ make. Aunt Fan- 
ny hates me cordially, and my one friend 
preaches me moral lessons. There don’t 
seem to be much left for me,” in a lugubrious 
tone. “ But they all keep poking me up as 
if I were a—a—harmonicum,” said Tina, 
with a misty remembrance of “a pipe for for- 
tune to sound what stop she pleases.” “If 
you could make them all let me alone, I'd 
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be grateful for—a whole day”; ending this 
absurd speech with a nervous laugh. 

She looked so pretty and pathetic and 
childish that, for a moment, Gurney had a 
mind to take her in his arms and comfort 
her as he might have done with her small 
name-child. What he dd do was to put his 
hand caressingly on the glossy, bent head, 
and say softly: ‘“‘ My dear little girl.” 

But she drew away from him suddenly. 
‘Ah, don’t pity me, or I’ll dissolve in tears, 
and I hate scenes. I feel like Miss Mowcher,” 
she went on laughing. “ ‘Ain't I volatile ?’” 

“So you’ve concluded to be Lady Skye?” 
queried Gurney, after a silence. 

Miss Mowcher’s counterpart gave a reluc- 
tant assent which would not have flattered 
her noble lover. 

“T believe so—I don’t know—~It isn’t set- 
tled— oh, don’t ask me—I’m so unhappy ” 

-and she twisted her fingers restlessly to- 
gether. “ Did Jack tell you how rude and 
ill-tempered he was the other day? Of 
course he did; he swears by you, and men 
are always gossiping. Well, I wouldn’t have 
believed he could be so foolish. When I’ve 
always stood up for him and been good to 
him. I couldn’t marry him, could I—could 
1? And Lord Skye is really very nice,” con- 
stituting herself all at once plaintiff, defend- 
ant, counsel and judge. ‘“ And I want to 
get away from all ¢/zs,” with comprehensive 
italics. ‘“ And it’s fun to carry off the prize 
the society girls are all maneuvering for.” 

Tina had told the whole story now. 

“Of course you love this young man,” said 
her father confessor dryly, for sole comment. 

For the first time in her confidences Tina 
colored vividly. “Of course,” she said with 
some petulance. “I hope Jack won’t be 
exigeant—IVm glad he does care so much, 
though.” 

“Well, he won’t trouble you very soon,” 
said Gurney bluntly; his sympathy was fad- 
ing from this shallow little sophist and cen- 
tering about poor Jack—‘“for he is going 
away to-morrow.” 

“Going away?” repeated Tina, incredu- 
“Jack? What nonsense!” but when 
she was convinced she was also silenced. 
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“Shan’t I see him again?” she said pres- 
ently, biting her lip. “When can I send 
him a good by, and how?” 

Gurney hesitated. “He will be with me 
to-night,” he said rather coldly. 

Over Tina’s face flashed a look of triumph 
which he could not decipher. She followed 
him to the door when he went away, and 
called after him in her clear childish treble, 
“Don’t remember anything I’ve said to-day. 
I’m not half as bad as you think me; and 
come again—come again—come again,” in 
a chanting intonation that faded like an echo. 

Gurney carried with him all that afternoon 
a vivid picture of a little slim figure, clad all 
in creamy white, with a bunch of gay flowers 
on her breast, the wind ruffling her dark hair 
and sending a fitful color to her face. With 
the certain knowledge in his mind that Jack’s 
case was hopeless, he thought it rather for- 
tunate that he and of Jack had made half 
of the morning’s téte-a-téte. 

At dinner he caught that young man look- 
ing at him with an expression at once defiant 
and despondent, and finally Jack said slowly : 

“You needn’t try to spare my feelings. I 
met Mrs. Lawlor down town to-day, and she 
told me that the Skye had fallen.” 

And he immediately went on to talk, with 
the cynical loftiness of the crossed lover at 
large, of mercenary marriages and the fick- 
leness of womankind; and came down at 
last from his sentimental pedestal to say : 

‘*Poor little T. I hope she'll be happy, 
but ‘me Lud’ looks as if he were capable of 
beating her if he got onatear. Well, I'll 
just shut ‘at door and set my back against 
it. It’s comparative happiness to know I’m 
going away. I feel like the boy whose 
schoolhouse providentially burned down be- 
cause he didn’t have his geography lesson. 
I think I may say without offense that your 
mind isn’t big enough to take in the length 
and breadth of the favor you’ve done me at 
this particular time. As to your commis- 
sions, I'll have to make up in zeal what I 
lack in ignorance. There’s lack enough, 
God wot. I saw Carter to-day, and he gave 
me those catalogues and letters”—and then 
their talk turned to other things. 
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But all the evening Jack came back again 
and again to the door he had so resolutely 
shut, and opened it a little crack to look at 
what he had lost. Having found that Gur- 
ney had seen Tina only that morning, he 
begged to know how she looked, what she 
said. But his friend had no mind to indulge 
such dangerous retrospection. 

“She said that she would miss you so 
much, because she would have no one to 
help her make fun of people,” said Gurney 
dryly. 

Jack cast a piteous glance at him. “You're 
a blessed comforter—you are. Well, she'll 
have to educate Skye up toa sense of humor. 
That will take her some time—” here he 
stopped short and gazed vacantly toward the 
draperies that hid the door leading to the 
ante-room. 

There, framed by the dark curtains, stood 
Tina herself, her eyes sparkling like stars, her 
reckless air of bravado almost quenched by 
her coward heart. Her attitude said, ‘I 
would—and I would not.” She wore a dress 
of celandine-tinted satin, whose pale yellow 
folds trailed far behind her as she came in 
slowly. Her dainty satin slippers, her creamy 
gloves, the diamonds that clasped her slen- 
der throat and arms, and gleamed in her 
ears, and made points of light against her 
dark crown of braids, in defiance of the 
laws which forbade such jewels to youth, all 
made her a startling vision. 

She gathered courage from the consterna- 
tion she had caused. 

“IT came to say good-bye,” she said sweet- 
ly to Jack, who was devouring her with his 
eyes, and had not yet recovered his usual 
sang froid. 

“Mr. Ballard is with me,” she went on, 
glancing over her shoulder; and indeed, that 
knight saws feur et sans réproche appeared 
in due time at the end of the voluminous 
satin train. ‘“ He’s an excellent chaperone, 
I’m sure. Ain’t you, Mr. Ballard? I was 
going to the McDermott party with Mrs. 
Ashiey, because mamma was ill and Aunt 
Fanny has gone over to the convent; and as 
Mr. Ballard was to be my sheep-dog I beg- 
ged him to bring me here by the way. I’m 
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sorry I came, for you don’t seem glad to see 
me.” 

“We're only struck dumb by your conde- 
scension and our unworthiness,” said Gurney. 
He was not a little annoyed at the possible 
consequences of such an escapade. 

Tina paid no attention to him, but concen- 
trated herself on Jack. “You're not really 
going away, are you—to-morrow?” 

“**To-morrow, love, to-morrow,’” he quot- 
ed ruefully. 

“But why? A-h, don’t. Why did’nt you 
come to see me? I'll miss you dreadfully. 
Why don’t you make him stay ?” to Gurney, 
who, watching them with a preternatural sol- 
emnity did not think it necessary to answer. 

Mr. Ballard nervously adjusted his eye- 
glasses. ‘ My dear young lady,” he said rath- 
er reproachfully, “1 fear Mrs. Ashley will be 
waiting. Mr. Gurney and Mr. Crandall I’m 
sure appreciate your kindly motive—a-hem! 
—but you promised me that—” 

His anxious attitude seemed to strike 
Tina as something peculiarly ludicrous, and 
she laughed softly. 

‘*T’m sure you’re wrong,” she said. “Neith- 
er of them is appreciative.” 

But the clasp of Jack’s fingers on her slen- 
der gloved hand and the glow of his eyes 
checked her speech. 

“You forgive me, don’t you?” she mur- 
mured, under her breath. 

“ T’ve nothing to forgive,” said Jack, who, 
from his fool’s paradise of the moment would 
have smiled on his direst enemy. 

But the next instant she had gathered up 
her train with a dexterous sweep of her hand, 
and was gone. Mr. Ballard and Gurney 
followed her. At the head of the stairs she 
stopped, shivering a little. 

“Oh, my cloak is in the carriage,” she moan- 
ed. ‘Could you get it for me, Mr. Ballard ? 
Yes, I know you told me to keep it on, but 
I’m such a goose.” 

“ Tasse can go,” began Gurney, but a light 
hand was on his lips, and poor old Ballard 
was already partly down the steps. 

Tina ran back into the warm light room, 
went straight up to Jack, who stood leaning 
against the mantel in an attitude of pro- 
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found dejection, and put her arms about his 
neck. 

“QO, Jack, dear old Jack! Oh, do you 
care? You musn’t; yes, you must ; I'd die if 
you didn’t. You know | love you. I always 
have, and always will. Take me with you— 
ah, do.’ I don’t care if we don’ have any- 
thing much to live on—” 

lor a minute Jack held her close, and 
kissed the soft lips again and again, and then 
he put her away gently. 

“You belong to another man,” he said, 
with his face very white, “‘and—you haven't 
counted the cost, Tina. I’d be the worst 
sort of a coward to take you at your word. If 
you had only been as brave as this a week 
ago,” he groaned. 

Gurney had sent Tasse after Mr. Ballard 
for the missing cloak, and having been an 
involuntary witness of this curious scene, 
now came forward without hesitation and put 
the gay, fleecy mantle over Tina’s shoulders. 
She dropped her pretty head, with its elabo- 
rate coiffure and diamond stars on his arm, 
and sobbed as naturally as a child whose toy 
was broken. 

“ Jack is right,” he said, “ and you must 
go now,” and drawing her hand through his 
arm, he led her down and put her into the 
carriage, silently submissive. Only once she 
whispered weakly, “ Don’t tell anybody,” and 
seemed frightened by his blunt assurance 
that she ought to have no fear on such a 
score. 

He watched the carriage drive away, and 
went back slowly, rather loth to meet Jack, 
and pondering on the futility of expecting 
anything reasonable or womanly from such 
a bundle of contradictions as this little child 
of American aristocracy. He could not tell 
whether she were sorry or affronted or re- 
morseful, and her very silence tempered the 
severity of his judgment. 

As if by an instinctive understanding, 
neither he nor Jack mentioned her, but the 
elder man showed in his manner a new re- 
spect and a firmer liking, which Jack was 
quick to appreciate. He went away early 

he next morning, and just as the train mov- 
ed, he said, wringing Gurney’s hand: 
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“ Good luck to you, old fellow ; I hope 
you'll win at the game [ lost,” with a signifi- 
cant look not lost on his friend. 

Strange to say, Tina kept her own counsel, 
and nobody but the actors of this little mel- 
odrama, unless it was Miss Oulton, ever 
knew how nearly Miss Graves had come to 
an elopement with the penniless society man 
and ex-broker’s clerk. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Gurney did not see Miss Graves for some 
days, and then she met him with a very char- 
acteristic indifference, and seemed to have 
utterly forgotten the episode of which she 
was the heroine. 

Tessie Lawlor had gone back to the shad- 
ow of the convent walls, where the good 
nuns, it is to be presumed, were, under in- 
struction, molding her mind to the brilliancy 
and brittleness enjoined by her mother. Tes- 
sie’s vacation had been such an unexpected 
glimpse into fairyland that, as she confided 
to Gurney seriously, she would be content 
the rest of her life just to remember. Jack 
Crandall, who had good-naturedly hunted 
her up when she slipped away into forlorn 
corners, forgotten by her mother and Tina, 
and had rescued her from some awful mo- 
ments of shy awkwardness, held a lesser 
share with Gurney of her simple-minded ad- 
oration. 

Mrs. Lawlor’s spirits seemed to rise un- 
consciously with her little daughter’s depart- 
ure, and a good many of the youthful affec- 
tations which had been under a ban for the 
time now came to the surface, like the bobs 
of a fishing-line that had lost its “sinker.” 
Gurney was more disgusted than ever. “Good 
God!” he said savagely to himself, “have zone 
of these women souls?” 

For himself, messages as urgent called him 
home as any that had brought him here, and 
yet he lingered, pretending that business, that 
mysterious watchword of masculinity, enchain- 
ed him. 

He had not seen Miss Oulton for two 
weeks, and, from making time gallop, he had 
come to know how it crept. But he heard 
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somewhere that Rivers junior was convales- 
cent, and that was a sort of sop to the Cer- 
berus of his impatient mind. He missed 
Jack more than he would confess, even to 
himself. 

When, one night, as the last resort of a 
restless mood, he dropped in at a big ball to 
which he had been invited, he found ita 
dismal failure. It was not only that he had 
become a one-idead man, and that the central 
figure of his thoughts was lacking, but he 
missed something of the lights heretofore set 
before his shrine, and now removed to illum- 
inate Lord Skye and a pair of distinguished 
New Yorkers just arrived. Everybody was 
affable enough, but indifferent. He went 
home feeling as though he had put his hand 
into a bunch of nettles; and the consciousness 
that this indifference had the power to hurt, 
that he was vulnerable just where he thought 
himself strongest, gave him a self-abasement 
keener than anything else. He called him- 
self ass and idiot, hypocrite and prig, for hav- 
ing pretended to be superior to these lower 
vanities, which, after all, no man can escape. 
But when he tried to put himself into his 
mental attitude of three months before, he 
found it impossible. 

He spent the next few days in having his 
rather numerous purchases packed and ship- 
ped, looking them over with a kind of cold 
curiosity that he should ever have cared for 
them. In his newly awakened resentment 
at his own weaknesses, he tried to fortify 
himself against his love for Helen Oulton; 
but that, too, was not to be done all at 
once. 

Mrs. Graves stopped him on the street 
one day. “I left Fanny writing you a per- 
emptory s*mmons to appear at dinner on 
Thursday; now I'll add my verbal entreaty 
as a postscript. Between them both you 
surely will not fail us. Just a few friends to 
meet Lord Skye, who leaves: Friday. He 
started for a tour of all round the world, you 
know, and as Tina obstinately refuses to set 
a time for the wedding, he will carry out his 
original plan, and come back next summer.” 

Gurney had closed his account with soci- 
ety and did not care to open it again, but 
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perhaps Mrs. Graves’s evident earnestness 
soothed his amour propre; at any rate he 
had no reasonable excuse to oppose to her 
urgency, and professed himself delighted to 
obey whenever she commanded. 

She looked after him as he walked away, 
and confessed that he had the “ azre gentil” 
far more than either of her prospective sons- 
in-law, and that Tina, at least, would have 
found in him the mental balance she most 
needed. Mrs. Graves was not a fool, neith- 
er was she so hard as her daughter fancied, 
but with the picture of her own ignoble past 
coming and going before her, she resolutely 
strengthened her will to cut all threads that 
led back toward that. 

That there was no sympathy between her 
and her youngest daughter was much her 
own fault; but now and then she had to 
stifle a ghostly prick of remorse. She liked 
Gurney, too, more than he knew, and she 
was better capable of appreciating his very 
honorable virtues than—Mrs. Rivers, for in- 
stance. 

She thought of him very benignly, leaning 
back against the dark green satin cushions 
of her carriage, and bending her hauglity 
gray-crowned head ever so little now and 
then, in response to the salutations from oth- 
er carriages, her well-known equipage and 
dignified figure making her the focus of many 
curious and admiring eyes. Once a carriage 
crossed hers—bigger, finer, showier than her 
own—in which sat Mrs. Russell and Madame 
Flech. ‘The former bowed carelessly, with 
the insolent, triumphant air she seemed to 
take everywhere, but Madame leaned for- 
ward and bestowed on the millionaire’s wife 
a profusion of smiles and dove-like nods. 
She returned them mechanically, but as she 
rolled on, she sank back and closed her eyes 
like one who tries to shut out a loathsome 
memory, while she set her teeth against 
her under lip till the blood started. . Her 
team was held back a moment at the cross- 
ing, and she heard a street gamin say: 

“'That’s Graves’s old woman. Ain’t she 
lucky?” 

“ Wisht 7 was her,” chimed in the piping 
voice of his girl companion. 
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Truly a lucky woman, to whom the gods 
gave and then filched their giving. Or was 
it that when her hands tried to clasp more 
than they could hold, some treasure must 
be lost, slipping through the fingers almost 
at the gate of the treasure house? 

Gurney thought that Mrs. Graves’s idea of 
a few friends quadrupled hisown, but wheth- 
er he guessed it or not, that was her hus- 
band’s fault. His prodigal hospitality and 
the bluff despotism he exercised over his 
guests were notorious facts, admired and en- 
larged upon by the great unwashed public 
that loves to decorate its gilt idols with big 
baubles. Gurney entered the drawing-room 
of this great man during the awkward five 
minutes that precedes dinner—that bit of 
time which tests the tact and talent of a host- 
ess more than any other situation she is call- 
ed upon to conquer, when there is ever an 
air of expectancy suggestive of the green- 
room before the “call,” a lack-lustreness 
of conversation, which hints of “ funeral 
baked meats,” rather than consomme and ter- 
rapin. On his way toward his hostess his 
negligent glance took in the Russells and 
Madam Flech, noted with sudden interest 
Mr. and Mrs. Rivers, and finally rested on 
Helen Oulton—not the Helen of his absorb- 
ed thought for the past few weeks; not the 
pictured Helen he had made, who tacitly 
condoned all his wildest fancy flights; but a 
pretty and brilliant young woman in a pale 
blue silk gown, whose very crispness gave 
her, as against her will, an engaging air of 
satisfaction. She sent him a genial little 
smile of welcome as he went by, but he could 
not appreciate that or any other gracious- 
ness till he had disentangled the ideal from 
the real. 

Mrs. Graves assigned to him her eldest 
daughter, “because you're quite one of the 
family”—beaming on him almost affection- 
ately. Gurney seldom met Nellie except on 
some such public occasion, each member of 
the family having a distinctly separate dispo- 
sition of time as well as of friends. He 
thought Tina, with all her faults, a thousand 
times more loveable than this gentle egotist, 
and felt that fortune had served him ascurvy 
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trick when he found himself flanked on the 
other side by Violet Terry. 

Helen was farther down the table on the 
opposite side. He had a glimpse of her 
now and then between the plumes of fern that 
floated from the gorgeous éfergne. Luckily 
Miss Terry was absorbed in Lord Skye, and 
Nellie was a monosyllabic talker, so he in- 
dulged himself in a good many glances be- 
tween the ferns. 

His neighbor followed one of these. “You 
are looking at Miss Oulton?” she queried 
softly. ‘She’s quite pretty to-night, but those 
half-way people are such a nuisance. You 
wouldn’t believe how many there are of them 
—neither rich nor poor, don’t you know ?— 
and yet, in Helen’s case, we can’t very well 
leave her out while she lives with the Rivers- 
es, and Christina, as you probably know, has 
an absurd penchant for her society, to the 
exclusion of everybody else.” 

“Why absurd?” asked Gurney, whose 
face wore a very queer expression just 
then. 

But Nellie’s long speech had exhausted 
her. “There are a hundred reasons why,” 
she murmured, with one of her soft smiles, 
“which you ought to know yourself. But it 
doesn’t matter so much now that Tina is go- 
ing away soon.” 

In spite of the adamant wall Miss Graves 
had raised between them and “half-way peo- 
ple,” Gurney took another look at the repre- 
sentative of shabby gentility, and laughed 
softly to himself. The little circle in her 
immediate vicinity was the gayest at the ta- 
ble, as she herself was the most vivid type, 
save and except Tina; nor did she seem 
weighted down as she should by the contrast 
of her humble circumstances with her more 
patrician neighbors. 

As for Tina, she was flushed with the ex- 
citement of the moment, fluttering like a 
tropical humming-bird with her own nervous 
pulsations, and sending out one impertinence 
after another. Her father joined in the ap- 
plause, until she happened to overhear one 
of his “‘Bounderby speeches,” as she called 
them, wherein he was ringing the changes on 
his own rise from the ranks. 
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“Any man can climb. /’m a self-made 
man—” — 

“It’s scarcely necessary to mention. it, pa- 
pa,” interrupted this rude young person, 
“you're so evidently the work of an amateur.” 

Her father laughed, but not very joyously. 
This was a coarse sort of drolling, to be sure, 
but Tina did not seem to be amenable to the 
laws that governed society at large, and ev- 
erybody looked pleased when her childish 
arrows made somebody else wince. 

For all the satisfaction he had from Miss 
Oulton’s society, Gurney might as well have 
sat gazing at her the whole evening through 
the dinner-table foliage. The dinner itself 
had been dragged out to such an inordinate 
length that a few prudent matrons with rest- 
less husbands withdrew as soon as was ad- 
missible. There was music for those who 
cared to dance, a little intermittent singing ; 
but, having been fed, there was a disposition 
to escape from the feast. Madame Flech 
held our hero with her glittering eye for a 
while. She was fascinating, almost hand- 
some, in spite of her tawdry toilet of soiled 
pink satin and shabby lace. She and the 
Russells had become almost omnipresent in 
these exclusive houses; she held some talis- 
man of her own to open their carved doors, 
and Gurney had not yet discovered what it 
was. 

“So you are going away,” she said, when 
he explained why he could not come'to their 
little Monday reception. “ But we will meet 
again.” It was a declaration, not a ques- 
tion. 

But after trying in vain to amuse him, she 
said, somewhat piqued, “I bore you to-night. 
Ah, that makes me feel old indeed, when I 
can not please for at least five miuutes. Go 
to your Amaryllis now, sentimental one. She 
is very charming, to be sure, and she is hon- 
est, but she will fail you one day, all the 
same. With all her espr?¢ she would not 
break a convenence to save your life or her 
own. ‘That square chin and broad forehead 
ought to stand for firmness and strength— 
but sometimes they are counterbalanced,” 
looking at the unconscious Helen thought- 
fully with her untranslatable smile. 


’ 

If she meant to warn him, her warning was 
thrown away; but he did not pretend to mis- 
understand her. 

“T think I would risk that,” he said stur- 
dily. 

“‘Of course you would, and will,” and then 
she sent him away with a good humored 
laugh and a word of encouragement. 

At last he did manage to get a word or 
two with Miss Oulton. She asked him a good 
many questions about Jack and was gayly 
cordial; but there was some under current 
to her high spirits of which Gurney was 
vaguely jealous. He frowned on young Val- 
entine who came as a messenger from Mrs, 
Graves to take her away to sing, and though 
he liked her songs he grudged her willingness 
to go. He was still more oppressed when 
Tina insisted on a rollicking chorus—“ cho- 
ruses being,” she explained, “the only place 
where I can shine as a vocalist.” Then there 
followed an impromptu duet with Madame 
Flech, at the conclusion of which Gurney 
made his way to the piano and carried Miss 
Oulton away rather peremptorily. 

“T wish I had a right to say Don’t go near 
that woman,” he muttered savagely. 

Helen colored slightly and then shrugged 
her shoulders. “Any body has a right to 
say “hat much,” she answered carelessly, “I 
don’t go very near her—and she dislikes me. 
It’s a sort of a paradox for our voices to 
chord so admirably, isn’t it? You don’t sup- 
pose I make a habit of swearing eternal 
friendships with every new-comer ?” she ad- 
ded dryly. 

“Ours does not grow very rapidly,” he 
complained ruefully. “I’ve not seen you for 
a year or more.” 

“But T’ve been disinfected and at home 
to my friends for a week or more.” 

“ And I called twice,” he interrupted ea- 
gerly. 

“Well, we went to Ridge View. I forgot 
that, but there is time to retrieve ourselves.” 

“There might be if I were not going 
home.” 

Helen lifted her eyes quickly. 

“Truly.” 

“Tina did not tell me, 


“Truly?” 


’ 


> she murmured. 
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“Because Tina did not know.” 

“We shall miss you,” she said gently, after 
a while. 

At that moment Madame Flech came by 
with Mr. Russell, and stopped to say good- 
“Yes, we go,” she said, hiding a lit- 
tle yawn. “Ah, mademoiselle, you have an 
adorable voice. It is a fortune in itself, but 
you have ¢wo fortunes, eh?” smiling down on 
her—with a keen glance from under the 
heavy, white eyelids. 

Nearly all the guests had gone, and Gur- 
ney was beginning to feel that he must liter- 
ally “tear himself away.” Tina and Lord 
Skye came in from the conservatory where 
they had been promenading in orthodox 
lover-fashion. Mrs. Rivers was giving a his- 
tory of Tom’s illness, with foot notes and 
annotations by her husband. 

“I’m frightened to death for fear it will 
leave the poor darling with some dreadful 
thing in his system. Scarlet fever always 
does, they say. We must go away somewhere 
this summer, the Doctor tells me—some- 
where south. Ridge View is altogether too 
cold.” 

“ J have a scheme,” said Mrs. Lawlor, vi- 
vaciously. ‘Mr. Gurney shall ask us all down 
to his ranch.” 

The proprietor of the ranch, albeit a little 
startled at this abrupt declaration, rose in- 
stantly, and placing his hand on his heart, 
bowed profoundly to the group before him. 

“Permit me to lay my pitiful possessions 
at your feet,” he said solemnly. 

Tina went over to Mrs. Lawlor and kissed 
her. 

“Aunt Fanny, you are sublime. Such 
audacity deserves a medal. I forgive you 
everything,” standing on her tiptoes, and out- 
spreading her slender, lace-covered arms in 
a magnanimity whose very suggestiveness 
was a doubtful compliment: but “Aunt Fan- 
ny” always swallowed the sweet and threw 
away the bitter. 

Mrs. Rivers’s pale eyes sparkled. 
would be ve lovely,” she said briskly. 

“We'll get up a nice little party,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Lawlor, enchanted by her suc- 
cess, “and come down on you”— 


night. 
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‘Like the wolf on the fold,’” asserted Ti- 
na, cheerfully. 

“By George! that’s not a bad idea of 
yours, Gurney,” said Mr. Rivers, misdeco- 
rating the patentee of the invention with a 
charming naiveté. “You don’t have fogs, I 
hope.” 

“Any game, thereabouts?” quoth Mr. 
Graves. 

“T think poker at short range is your fa- 
vorite game, papa dear,” whined Tina, plain- 
tively. 

“T used to be a good shot,” he continued, 
ignoring the offender. 

““When we crossed the plains—in ’49,’” 
supplemented his daughter, unrebuffed; but 
the shower of questions that fell on their 
host-elect covered all side issues, and 
quenched Tina’s irreverence. 

Gurney’s mind rapidly reviewed the situ- 
ation, and its possibilities. He had dropped 
into a vacant seat by Helen. 

“ You will come,” he murmured eagerly, 
in a tone that was entreaty and command in 
one. 

“No, indeed,” she answered promptly, 
“the nice party won’t want me.” 

“The nice party be hanged,” he muttered. 

“And I fear that I’m not adapted to Na- 
ture, pure and simple. She would have 
none of me. I remember going into the 
country when I was a half-grown girl, and 
finding it a Paradise ; but since then my ex- 
periences have been limited to pigmy water- 
ing places. Don’t think me ungrateful if I 
say I can’t ‘gush’ with those rhapsodists in 
grass linen and lace, over the uninhabited 
places of the earth. If I belong anywhere, it 
is in Bohemia, and the true Bohemian’s mot- 
to is “Vive la compagnie.” Frankly, I don’t 
think you know what yow’ve undertaken. 
Your flocks will be slaughtered to feed these 
ravenous citizens. Your household gods 
will be pillaged before your very eyes, and 
the tranquility of your rural days—where will 
that be? Ah, poor Corydon!” she sighed 
mockingly. 

He looked at her with a sort of exasperat- 
ed admiration, and lifted his eyebrows. “ If 
you pity me so much, why don’t you consent 
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to help me out of the pit I’ve fallen into?” 
but she only shook her head. 

Before the visiting committee adjourned, it 
was decided to go to Merivale—the post- 
town that gave its name to Gurney’s farm— 
early in June, and accoutrement enough had 
been determined on to founder a merchant 
ship 

Helen took no part in the discussion, but 
as Gurney rose to go, she said hurriedly : 

“We shall see you at the Art and Loan 
Exhibition to-morrow night. All the lilies 
of the field will be there.” 

He hesitated. ‘“ I had expected to start 
for home to-morrow.” 

‘“* Ah, what matters a day more or less to 
idle people—like you and me ?” she said, 
with a tinge of irony in her tone. “I won’t 
ask you to promise, for promises are literally 
Bohemian bubbles; but I shall expect you, 
all the same.” Her words were light, but 
her voice betrayed a trifle of nervousness, 
and there was more melancholy than mirth 
in her soft brown eyes as she raised them to 
his fora moment. Brief as was that glance, 
it sent Gurney home in a wholly unreason- 
ing and unreasonable frame of mind. 

His acquaintance with Miss Oulton had 
not thus far contributed much to his peace 
or happiness. Just when he thought to find 
her sympathetic, she seemed hard; when he 
shrunk from her coldness, ten chances to 
one she showed some touch of womanly 
feeling that fired his heart anew; and while 
he stood ready to believe her a Griselda, 
she burst out into some freak, never coarse, 
but unconventional enough to give her de- 
tractors excuse to name her fast or flippant. 
In spite of all this he was sure she had no 
mind to be a coquette; some motive he 
could not fathom lurked under all these ca- 
prices. 

As might have been expected, he threw 
his plans over and went to the Art and Loan 
Exhibition. It was a strongly advertised char- 
ity show, consisting of a great deal of loan 
and very little art. But every body went to 
prove himself a connoisseur, and to do good 
at the rate of two bits a head. There was a 
glowing parterre of delicately-hued bonnets 
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and gowns. Charity grinned in her sleeve 
to see how they had done her honor; a flut- 
ter of fans, a chatter of voices, a mielstrom 
of criticism in which one giddy-headed enthu- 
siast after another went down. 

Through all these distractions, Gurney 
walked like a man inadream. But when 
he caught sight of Helen, his mists were 
blown away. Mrs. Rivers pounced on him 
immediately to go and see a relic of some- 
thing or other; but he coolly handed her 
over to Mr. Ballard, whom he recommended 
as a much better authority than himself, and 
going back to Miss Oulton, took possession 
of her, to Charlie Rivers’s open gratification. 
‘* Bless you, my children,” he said solemnly, 
fluttering out his gloved finger tips by way of 
benediction. “I owe you something, Gur- 
ney, for taking her off my hands.” 

They wandered about for a time, com- 
menting on the scene, the people, the pic- 
tures, and the other tenderly protected treas- 
ures “under loan.” 

Helen seemed almost humbly anxious to 
be the good comrade she had promised to 
be. There were no saucy speeches, no thinly 
veiled irony, no bitter cynicism, no coquetry. 
She was rather quieter than usual; she looked 
a trifle languid and heavy-eyed, but that 
only made her beauty the more winning. 

Gurney found a corner where two preco- 
cious youths had established themselves in 
two comfortable chairs, and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation maneuvered them out of 
their seats. When Helen protested faintly 
and the precocious ones strongly, he looked 
bl andly indifferent, and seated himself a lit- 
tle behind Helen where he could watch her 
face—a cowardly position, but he was not 
beset by any scruples on that score—and fol- 
lowed every change of her mobile features, 
every movement of her scarlet lips; the curve 
of the square chin which Madame Flech had 
derided, made squarer by the tightly tied 
strings of her close black velvet bonnet ; the 
dark sweeping lashes; the fair, broad fore- 
head, under its crinkles of gold-bronze hair; 
the faint color which the heated room gave 
her usually colorless cheeks ; all the gracious- 
nesses that a lover picks out to make a Ve- 
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nus of, form a whole which the critical and 
callous multitude calls merely a stylish or a 
pleasant woman. 

Helen was half conscious of this intense 
concentration, and stirred uneasily under it. 

“How I envy these people whose enjoy- 
ment never pales and glows alternately, but 
burns with a.steady, selfish flame,” she said 
slowly, like one stirred to confidential con- 
fession. ‘Now, I am never two days alike. 
Last night I felt delighted to get back after 
my exile into the glitter and gossip; to-day 
it is dust and ashes. Always the lights are 
blown out before I see the play,” she mur- 
mured, tapping her hand impatiently with 
her fan: and then she turned to look back 
at him with the contempt of her own senti- 
ment that she constantly held as a wall be- 
tween herself and her neighbor. ‘Mr. Riv- 
ers would unhesitatingly pronounce such an 
unbalanced mind dyspeptic,” she laughed. 
“He solidifies all the emotions under that 
head.” 

But Gurney only made some irrelevant 
answer; and just then a group of swish- 
ing silks and satins moved away and left an 
extended vista of the two long rooms, through 
which the amiable crowd surged and swayed. 

“Could you ask for a more characteristic 
tableau to carry away in your memory?” ask- 
ed Helen. “And in your sylvan solitude you 
may think of these bits of tinsel constantly 
readjusting themselves to new kaleidoscopic 
figures day after day—never quite alike, but 
so nearly that it takes a quick eye to note 
the differences. By the way, what has be- 
come of my portrait?” she asked suddenly. 

“| don’t know whether it shows more mod- 
esty or distrust of my powers, that you’ve not 
asked about it before this,” he answered, but 
he was more pleased than piqued at her un- 
consciousness. “TI only finished one sketch, 
but that, ‘if I do say it as shouldn’t,’ was a 
success,” 

“Where is it?” she queried, as if startled 
into a tardy sense of imprudence. 

“In a packing-case at Merivale by this 
time,” he said, following her thought very 
accurately, and inclined toadd “‘check-mate” ; 
but he did say, “There’s no need for remorse. 

Vou. III.—18. 
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You give your photographs away by the doz- 
en, don’t you? At any rate, I’ve seen sev- 
eral” — at her indignant protest. “Why 
grudge me my own conception of you in wa- 
ter-color or crayon?” 

“T don’t know. It seems different,” she 
hesitated, rather bewildered by her own soph- 
istry. 

As for Gurney, he was rather gratified at 
this little streak of unworldliness, and forbore 
to push his argument any further. 

‘““Ah, well,” she said after a little, evident- 
ly going on with her own illogical logic. “I 
will let it go to the account of our all com- 
prehensive friendship, if, as you say, the out- 
come of your crayon and card-board satis- 
fies you.” 

“ But it does ot,” he said, almost curtly. 
“| want more than friendship. 1 want more 
than a picture. I want the picture’s counter- 
part. I want—” he stopped short. “Hel- 
en !” he murmured softly, and yet with a re- 
pressed vehemence, which made that one 
word more eloquent than a storm of passion- 
ate pleading. 

The buzz of voices went on about them. 
People came and went before them, and 
leaned on the show cases that hedged in 
this little corner. Helen sat perfectly quiet, 
her hands clasped tightly over her fan as it 
lay on her lap. Gurney caught sight of Mrs. 
Rivers and Fessenden in the distance, bear- 
ing in their direction. “He leaned forward, 
and took the fan from Helen’s unresisting 
fingers. ’ 

“For heaven’s sake, say something to 
me!” he whispered. “I’m the humblest 
beggar in the world. I want—your love.” 

She turned her face toward him at that. 
“Ah, hush!” she said nervously. “ You 
can’t be in earnest.” She could not long 
maintain such a doubt with his eyes resting 
on hers. 

“We have known one another such a lit- 
tle time,” she said, with a sudden change of 
tactics. ‘‘ How can I trust you? How can 
I trust myself? If I knew—” and faltered 
with a graceful sort of incoherence, fed by 
her morbid horror of being overheard—of 
trenching on bathos. 
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“Tf you cared, you wou/d know,” he said 
gravely, just as Mrs. Rivers and her escort 
reached them. 

“ Are you two clever ones quarreling as 
usual?” Mrs. Rivers chirped. “I’ve seen 
everything, I think, and isn’t it time to go 
home? What are you looking at?” and she 
peered over at the ugly little bronze god, 
that leered maliciously at them from a ped- 
estal. ‘“ Mr. Ballard says that’s very fine in- 
deed.” 

At her request, Gurney went to hunt up 
the recreant Charlie, whom he found flirting 
mildly with a plumed pink hat, under cover 
of a lugubrious piece of tapestry, while 
Fred was dispatched against his patrician in- 
stincts to find the carriage before the crowd 
came out. Mrs. Rivers had heard somebody 
say it was raining, and she hated rain like a 
house cat. But they werein the thickest of the 
outflow after all, and Gurney gracelessly left 
her to her nephew’s care, and drew Helen’s 
arm close within his own. 

There was a crush at the outer door. Gur- 
ney drew Helen aside into a little alcove, 
where some unfriendly marble busts had tak- 
en refuge from the prevailing high art. 

**Tell me—tell me,” he said almost impa- 
tiently. “Is it love or friendship?” 

Somebody spoke to them every other mo- 
ment. Mrs. Lawlor whispered to Gurney: 

“ When are you vea//y going home? I wept 
over your supposed departure yesterday ; but 
we'll see you in June, you know.” 

Tina squeezed Helen’s hands as she went 
by. “I’m coming to see you to-morrow— 
isn’t this a stupid old bore?”—but she did 
not seem particularly cast down by Lord 
Skye’s departure. , 

Helen caught at Mrs. Lawlor’s scrap of 
talk, like a child that wants an excuse to do 
its own will. 

**T will teil you in June.” 

“You'll come with the others, then. 
is something ; but—” 

“And don’t write to me, don’t come to 
me tillthen. Our scanty acquaintance needs 
some test,” she said very seriously. 

Gurney hesitated. They were almost at 
the foot of the broad staircase. 


That 
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“‘That’s rather hard,” he said slowly, “but I 
have no right to make terms. It shall be as 
you will;” but the clasp of her hand on his 
arm, and her very hesitancy gave him a cer- 
tain imperfect satisfaction. 

Mrs. Rivers’s informant was right. It was 
raining and blowing, too, with fierce gusts 
that seemed to swallow up the street lamps 
and belch them out again like a furious, fiery- 
tongued monster. There was at first sight 
no sky, no earth, no city, only a pitchy gleam 
of sidewalk, a line of muffled carriages, a 
hoarse howl of drivers and policemen, a swift- 
ly dispersing sea of heads. Mrs. Rivers was 
already in her carriage; she beckoned to 
them to make haste; and then her carriage 
had to move on and they lost sight of it. 

In the midst of the whirl, Helen saw a 
woman—a slender, dark figure—near them. 
She did not belong to the charity show, un- 
less she were a recipient of its benefactions, 
for she was more miserably shielded from the 
rain than even the fine ladies whose vanity 
forbore to hide their showy figures; she was 
evidently trying to escape, not from the storm 
but from the living stream that ebbed and 
flowed about her. Her eyes were fixed on 
Gurney with the look of a hungry, hunted 
wild creature; but strange to say it was a look 
of recognition, too. 

Helen shrank a little closer to her com- 
panion as this tattered ghost of womanhood 
brushed her cloak in passing. He leaned 
over her. 

“Are you cold?” he said gently. 

In another moment she was in the close 
carriage; there was a start, and then a halt; 
and Helen found herself so near Gurney 
that she could almost touch him. She lean- 
ed forward and put her hand out of the win- 
dow with a sudden eager impulse to see him 
once more, to hear his voice. What she 
saw was his face, white and set, turned to 
where the flaming, flaring lights fell on the 
stranger who had jostled* Helen’s self a mo- 
ment before. What she /eard was a sort of 
inarticulate cry, and a swift, hoarse ejacula- 
tion, “My God! Adie /” as he caught the 
woman’s arm and held her fast. 

Nobody else saw that ghastly picture. 
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Mrs. Rivers was a gentle maniac on the sub- 
ject of her carriage and horses, and now the 
confusion, the wheeling and backing, sent 
her into a spasm of terror. The next instant 
t hey were free, and sweeping up the street; 
but as Helen stared blankly out into the 
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night she saw, or thought she saw, in anoth- 
er carriage that thundered by at full speed 
the outline of Gurney’s dark face; and was 
it her wayward imagination that fancied a 
woman’s helpless figure lying across his 
breast? 
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WueEn Gov. Mason wrote back from Cal- 
ifornia to the War Department, in 1848, that 
the land was full of goid and that San Fran- 
cisco was deserted of nearly all its inhab- 
itants, who had fled to the mining camp, the 
statement was mercilessly ridiculed by many, 
but coming from an official source, tempted 
thousands to her inland hills. This strange 
and active life soon attracted the aborigines 
from their happy camp-fires, and they, too, 
following the example of the white man, be- 
came diligent in their search for gold, and 
by this means were soon able to obtain for 
themselves what had hitherto been unknown 
luxuries, both in food and dress. At the 
time of the discovery of gold in northern 
California, these Digger Indians numbered 
several thousand. Small of stature, stoutly 
built, and with filthy habits, their personal 
appearance was not in accordance with the 
romantic idea of the noble red man. They 
were called Digger Indians from the fact 
that in those days they lived in part upon 
the succulent roots they dug from the earth. 
In summer their dress was very abbreviated, 
being little more than that provided by na- 
ture, while from the long and severe rains of 
winter they were protected by the skins ‘of 
animals. Their huts were made from the 
branches of trees, and were of the rudest 
construction. At that time they were com- 
manded by a chief named Weimer, whose 
powerful influence was neither wise nor kind. 
By those familiar with his methods of discip- 
line he is said to have faithfully instilled into 
their minds that it was right to steal from 
the whites when the opportunity offered. 
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About the year 1850, in what is now the 
county of Nevada, a house of heavy hewn 
logs was erected on land which was then, as 
now, known as “Storms’s Ranch”—taking 
its name from a man who for many years 
exercised a supervision over the Indians, and 
furnished them with supplies of meat pur- 
chased by the government. ‘The best part 
of Uncle Sam’s donation was sold to the 
whites, while the Indians were obliged to 
take the hides and offals—to which they 
would savagely remark, “Little meat for 
much gold.” They soon learned to follow 
the example of the white man, and learning 
the importance of gold, washed it from the 
soil and used it in exchange for the white 
man’s wares. The sporting population often 
assembled at “Storms’s Ranch,” where the 
arena was soon alive with wrestling matches 
and bear and bull fights, into all of which 
both whites and Indians entered with a won- 
derful zest. The old block-house, which for 
years served the ignoble purpose of a stable, 
has with the arena gone to decay, and last 
winter’s storms laid it in ruins. 

Pine nuts and acorn bread constituted 
then the chief food of the Indians. The 
pine nut is an oblong nut, about three- 
fourths of an inch in length and quite nar- 
row; the meat is sweet and pleasant to the 
taste, resembling somewhat in its richness 
the beech nut which grows so profusely in 
many of the Eastern States; it has, however, 
an added piny flavor. With thecoming of frost 
the cones open and the nuts are shaken out. 
The nut-bearing pines have yielded to the 
inroads of the white man, making it more 
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difficult for the Indians to procure their usual 
supplies. Before the whites became so nu- 
merous, the Indians themselves had grown 
careless in their manner of gathering the 
nuts. They would climb a tree, and care- 
lessly cut the large limbs, and from the fallen 
branches gather the nut-bearing cones. But 
in later years, when the lumberman had made 
sad havoc among the trees, and to a great ex- 
tent cut off their supply of nuts, the Indians 
were wise enough to climb the trees and 
gather the cones in that way. ‘The acorns, 
which they gather from the oak trees in im- 
mense quantities, help materially in making 
up their winter stores; they make from these 
acorns a bread -of which they are very fond. 
The acorns are first pounded into flour by 
the Indian women. A large flat stone is se- 
lected, in which a hollow is made to serve 
the purpose of a mortar, and with a piece of 
iron for a pestle, the acorns are soon reduced 
to flour. Before the advent of the whites 
among them, the squaws used a flint-like 
stone for a pestle, but soon discovered that a 
piece of iron was still better for that purpose. 

Stoical and silent, the Indian woman seats 
herself upon the stone, and pounds, and 
pounds, and pounds—the acorns flying in all 
directions from the strokes of the pestle. In- 
different to this acorn jig, she pounds away 
at those remaining in her improvised mortar, 
until she thinks too many have escaped, 
when she quietly takes a little brush made 
from the twigs of trees and brushes them 
back into the mortar, regardless of the 
quantity of dirt that goes back with them. 
When the acorns are sufficiently pulverized, 
the process of bread-making begins. In 
one of their closely-woven baskets (at the 
making of which they are all great experts), 
the acorn flour is mixed with cold water, and 
in order to cook it, heated stones are thrown 
in, this process being repeated until the mix- 
ture assumes the consistency of old soft soap 
—which it much resembles. Around this 
primitive dish the Indians seat themselves, 
each one dipping in his own hands and de- 
vouring it with a great relish. It did not 
prove a tempting dish to me, but a friend 
who watched the process at the same time 
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tasted it, and declared it to be quite palata- 
ble. I noticed, however, that she ate very 
sparingly, and did not pass her dish a second 
time. The designs woven into many of their 
baskets are quite artistic; most of the figures 
are geometrically formed in white and black, 
or in the different shades of red. 

Several years ago I attended an Indian 
dance or fandango. These dances are to 
them a season of great merriment and rejoic- 
ing. The costumes of the men who were 
decked out for the dance consisted of a 
small patch resembling an apron; their bod- 
ies were ornamented with stripes of various 
colors; black and red seemed to predominate. 
They formed a solid circle, and began the 
dance. It seemed to consist chiefly in mov- 
ing the weight of the body from one foot to 
the other, at the same time blowing upon a 
reed which was heldinthe mouth. To these 
unique sounds was added that of the leader 
of the dance, who stood in the center of the 
mass, and shook a cow’s horn filled with teeth. 

As they danced, they gradually changed 
positions until the whole number had made 
the circuit. There was a sort of grim fun in 
this dance which they all seemed to enjoy 
most heartily, but we who were mere specta- 
tors as well as novices could not so fully ap- 
preciate it. The object seemed to be to get 
the whole body of Indians thoroughly en- 
gaged in blowing their reeds, at the same 
time keeping step to the shaking of the lead- 
er’s rattle; when suddenly this rattle would 
be stopped, the reed-music and dance were 
expected to stop at the same time; but many 
times they had become so thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in what they were doing that they 
failed to notice the signal, and the dance 
went on. From the attentive ones a loud 
shout would then go up, while their fingers 
were pointed at the blunderers in comic de- 
rision. 

Hour after hour this monotonous swaying 
was continued, with much seeming enjoy- 
ment. Asa test of their soldierly qualities, 
scouts were sent out with bows and arrows, 
stealthily making their way around the danc- 
ers, attempting to surprise them, and to make 
their way into the ring. But those forming 
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the ring were very vigilant, and generally 
prevented the scouts from making an en- 
trance. The women, who were not permit- 


ted to participate in this dance, formed at 
some distance from the men a picturesque 
side scene, as they swayed their bodies back- 
ward and forward, not moving their feet, but 
keeping time to a soft, low chant of their 


own. 

The bodies of the men presented some of 
the most fantastic embellishments of decora- 
tive art. With an excess of admiration for 
the white man’s dress, one Indian had a pair 
of imaginary suspenders painted upon his 
back. Feather decorations they seemed to 
regard with a peculiar pride. One of the 
patriarchs of the camp went about smiling 
from under a “stove-pipe” hat, which was 
probably a gift from a white friend, and 
which answered as his sole adornment, and 
well nigh his sole covering. The women 
made greater pretensions to an elaborate cos- 
tume, and seemed to feel very fine in the 
cast-off clothing given them by the white wo- 
men, which was set off by showy necklaces, 
composed of shells and beads. 

Although the day was quite warm, camp- 
fires were burning in various places, and 
around them were lying those who did not 
wish to take part in any active amusement. 
A few of the old women were baking their 
acorn bread, while the little boys and girls 
laughed merrily over their game of “catch.” 
The dance or ‘‘sweat “house,” which is the 
scene of so much ludicrous festivity, is a cir- 
cular turf-covered structure, about forty feet 
in diameter, supported by two sets of poles 
of different lengths, the shorter ones forming 
the exterior supports, while the longer poles 
are placed nearer the center. Were it not 
for a small, low opening on one side with a 
rude door for an entrance, one might easily 
pass it by, believing it to be a large grassy 
mound. The inside is very suggestive of a 
circus tent; the only opening, besides the 
low door, is in the top for the escape of 
smoke from a huge fire built in the center of 
the apartment. This fire is an auxiliary to 
another of their fantastic dances. Around it 
the Indian men will dance hour after hour, 
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without resting, each man trying to outdance 
his neighbor, and the dancers will sometimes 
continue for twenty-four hours without stop- 
ping to either sleep or eat. When they are 
too much exhausted to dance any longer, and 
their naked bodies are in a profuse perspira- 
tion, they either jump into the water, or have 
it poured over them. This sweat dance has 
at least one thing to recommend it, and it is, 
that after it the Indian can call himself near- 
ly if not quite clean. 

As a people they seem to love intoxicating 
drinks, the women as well as the men drink- 
ing liquor whenever they can get it. Al- 
though our laws prohibit its sale to the In- 
dian, the evidence that they are often broken 
is too frequently seen. The red as well as 
the white husband would like, if he could, 
to keep the privilege of getting drunk to him- 
self; but the squaws sometimes encroach up- 
on it; for this liberty they often get a sound 
thrashing from their husbands. One day, 
while riding by a camp, I saw an Indian 
beating his wife with a stout cudgel cut from 
atree. She made no outcry nor resistance 
to the brutal treatment, but stoically bent 
her back to the blows. I found upon mak- 
ing some inquiries, that the poor creature 
had been drinking too much, and her “‘cap- 
tain,” as the Indian women frequently call 
their husbands, was trying to beat it out of 
her, and giving her a warning to refrain from 
such indulgence another time. 

They retain their primitive marriage cus- 
toms. Neither priest nor squire is required 
to perform the marriage ceremony, but after 
a young buck has signified his admiration 
for, and desire to marry a squaw, and she 
has made up her mind to accept him, a race 
is at once started, in which the squaw takes 
the lead, pursued by her lover. If he is 
swift-footed enough to catch her before reach- 
ing the goal, the earth and air and sky, and 
all that in them is, pronounce them man and 
wife. Polygamy is practiced among them— 
which is an advantage in one way, in that it 
relieves the one wife of the heavy burdens 
that she would have to bear alone when mov- 
ing from placeto place. Like beasts of bur- 
den they often stagger under their loads, and 
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are like them, too, in their dumb submissive- 
ness. 

The old Indians, so fruitful in their legend- 
ary lore, still cling to their old habits and 
customs; but the younger ones, from their 
intercourse with the whites, have substituted 
many of their more comfortable ways for their 
own chéerless ones, even to the adoption of 
the white man’s costume—for which the In- 
dians seem to have an intense admiration. 
Strange as it may seem, some of the young 
squaws are very expert with the needle, and 
show considerable skill in cutting and mak- 
ing their gayly colored calico dresses, which 
they don with a great deal of pride. I have 
more than once been tempted to believe, in 
looking at these women with their thick black 
hair cut straight across their foreheads, that 
the fashionable world stole its favorite 
“bangs” from them. Before the white man 
came among them, they had no dainty scis- 
sors with which to clip their raven locks, but 
prepared a ruder instrument of hard flint 
which they used for the purpose. 

Cremation is the regular mode of dispos- 
ing of their dead, and is always practiced un- 
less a desire for burial has been expressed 
before death. As soon as the patient ceases 
to breathe, his body is placed on the funeral 
pile, which has been constructed during his 
last hours; they have even been known to 
hasten the death of old Indians who have 
lingered too long for the impatient watchers, 
and to place them upon the pile before life 
had become extinct. It is one of their cus- 
toms, also, when a mother dies and leaves a 
helpless infant, without friend or relative to 
care for it, to first take its lifeand then burn 
them on the funeral pile together. Here, 
too, are burned all their earthly possessions. 
One after another the blankets, bows and 
arrows, baskets, and ornaments are thrown 
into the fire io accompany them in their fu- 
ture wanderings, when the ashes can be prop- 
erly classified, beautified, and deodorized for 
a new and happy hunting-ground. 

When a chief dies, his wife, who is looked 
upon as more sacred than other squaws, is 
immediately placed in solitary confinement, 
and for one year the only one permitted to 
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see her is her single female attendant. At the 
end of this trying probation she is re- 
leased, and sufficiently recovered from her 
grief to think of using her savage charms to 
procure another husband. Such a marriage, 
however, never meets with the approval of 
her tribe, who look upon a chief's widow as 
too choice a being to marry a common In- 
dian. 

Their times of mourning as well as their 
times of feasting take place at stated intervals. 
Instead of crying or mourning for each friend 
or relative as he or she passes away, they ap- 
point one day in the year (and oftener, under 
unusual circumstances) when the tribe has 
what it calls its grand cry. After building a 
large fire, around which they all assemble, 
their bodies begin to sway with the weight 
of their grief, while the tremendous volume 
of groans and tears that has been gather- 
ing force for twelve long months makes in 
truth a “howling wilderness.” Prompted by 
the same affectionate generosity that has al- 
most made our own floral funeral decorations , 
a by-word, at these “cries” they cheerfully 
cast into the fire, as tokens of affection for 
the departed ones, clothing and blankets so 
lavishly as sometimes to leave themselves al- 
most destitute. Their mourning costumes 
detract very much from their usually unin- 
teresting appearance, making them look pos- 
itively hideous. After closely cutting the 
hair, they cover the head, face, and some- 
times the neck, with a paint made by mixing 
acorn flour with tar. This stays on as a badge 
of unqualified grief until by the lapse of time 
it wears away. Although the old Indians 
cling to this horrible custom, the younger 
ones have discarded it, and of late years 
have expressed their sorrow in some other 
way. 

Their fondness for the circus and Sunday 
school picnics is something quite remarkable, 
and never is one allowed to pass without be- 
ing duly attended by both old and young. 
The circus, being an entertainment for which 
an entrance fee is charged, is less attended ; 
but the Sunday school picnics, with their 
superabundance of viands, furnish a rich 
feast to them and are patronized most liber- 
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ally. Old and young flock to the grounds, 
and after the picnickers have left, they go 
about and reap a rich harvest. Knowing 
that these picnics are given by the church to 
the Sunday schools, they seem to think it a 
part of the worship, and reverently ask some 
of their white friends when the Jesus Christ 
party is to be. 

Not long ago the Indians who have a 
small encampment on Day’s ranch, near 
Grass Valley, gave a grand party to their 
friends scattered about Nevada County. 
It was my fortune to visit the camp on 
that day. Runners had been sent out to 
bid them come to the feast, and as such in- 
vitations are seldom unheeded, there was a 
goodly number present. ‘The camp had 
been put in unusual order, and “Joe,” a half- 
civilized Indian, had the affair in charge. 
The feast was held in the sweat-house. A 
huge fire had been built in the center of the 
house and allowed to burn down, until there 
was a fine bed of coals some thirty-six feet 
in circumference. There had been a big 
hunt the day before, and one hundred gray 
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Joun LANCASTER was no common young 
farmer. He inherited from his father an ex- 
ceptional delicacy of physical and mental 
organization which made him somewhat of a 
puzzle to his neighbors. Most of them liked 
what they knew of him, but felt that they 
were acquainted with him only on the edges, 
as the old geographers knew Africa. The 
respect shown to John by certain educated 
friends of his father who occasionally stopped 
to see him, his faculty of interesting men of 
culture, and the Orphic sayings which he 
would let drop, for his own ear rather than 
for anybody else’s—these were to the sim- 
ple villagers as glimpses of. the gold and 
ivory riches hidden in the interior of the un- 
known continent. 

He had been a peculiar child: sickly, 
thoughtful, and full of strange whims, which 
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squirrels had been brought into camp. 
Around these burning coals squatted each 
Indian with his or her allotted proportion of 
squirrels, for the purpose of roasting them— 
all radiantly happy over the prospect of such 
a feast. I asked Joe what else they were go- 
ing to have. ‘Nothing but squirrels,” he 
replied, evidently thinking that was enough 
for any reasonable man. 

Their last chief, who died three years ago, 
was named Geppii(Deer-foot). He was for- 
merly a runner for the tribe during Weimer’s 
time, and proved himself so efficient that, 
upon the death of this chief, he was chosen 
to fill the place. He was well qualified for 
the position, being a good man and possess- 
ing unusual oratorical powers, which the In- 
dians all respected. He taught them lessons 
of honesty and sobriety, which have left their 
impress upon the tribe, now that they have 
no chief to guide them in their affairs. As 
they are rapidly dying out, it takes but a 
small camp-fire to keep them warm: and this 
little sketch may be the last one written of 
the living “ Diggers.” 

L. M. 
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yet were never gross or malicious. <A pas- 
sionate sense of his, own rights as an in- 
dividual would at times become almost a 
mania with him. Once, when his father had 
refused him something, contrary to the boy’s 
ideas of justice, he lay down upon the floor, 
determined never to stir again, since his 
rights as a human being were denied him. 
The distress of his parents at the inexplicable 
stupor in which they found him wrung John’s 
heart with sympathetic anguish. It was not 
for some time, however, and not until his 
father had said something that he could 
look upon as an expression of regret at what 
had occurred, that he came to with a sud- 
denness which undeceived them all. But 
the warm heart of the boy saved him his 
friends, and kept his essential nature sweet. 
His very assertion of his rights usually went 
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no farther than to secure their recognition. 
After convincing Jamie Gordon that half of 
the chestnuts gathered while he himself was 
up in the tree were, nevertheless, his, he gave 
them all to Jamie, with a little silver besides 
for the help of the hard-pressed family. 

As John grew up his peculiarities left him 
very largely. His physique became that of 
a sturdy, healthy farmer-boy, and his voice 
deepened toa rumble. His neighbors were 
less and less reminded of the unknown con- 
tinent within the sunny exterior. 

On the death of his father, when John 
was seventeen, it was found that bad invest- 
ments had eaten away all of their little prop- 
erty except the heavily-mortgaged farm. 
John had hard work to provide for his sad- 
hearted mother. She died when he reached 
the age of twenty-three ; the farm was then 
sold for the mortgage, and John went to 
work for his neighbor and friend, Farmer 
Brown. The village school was offered him, 


but his father had strongly advised him to 
stick to an out-of-door life, and his tastes 
agreed therewith. He loved Nature. In her 


larger aspects, she seemed to him the benef- 
icent God, hiding him “secretly in a pavil- 
ion from the strife of tongues” ; while all his 
favorite walks and trees and hills seemed to 
him like a part of his extended self. After 
a few days, or even hours, in the city, his 
desires would fly back to his native village. 
His engagement to Mary Hanway had 
never been announced but always accepted, 
ever since the day when he fought with a 
schoolmate for speaking disrespectfully of 
her. The incident that discovered the 
young lover’s heart to others révealed it to 
himself, and that evening witnessed the mu- 
tual confessions and promises of two who 
were thenceforth set apart from the world in 
a smaller and more real world by themselves. 
They were each fourteen years old when the 
compact was made. ‘They were each twice 
that age when the many vicissitudes of their 
courtship came to an end, and they entered 
together their future dwelling. It was the 
home place, which John had bought back. 
The old house had died in giving birth to a 
smaller, new-old edifice, in very truth flesh 
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of its flesh and bone of itsbone. The farm, 
too, was smaller, but so was the mortgage. 
All of John’s earnings had been directed to 
reducing the size of that necessary ornament 
of his establishment. “The more I work 
for my dear mortgage before marriage,” he 
whispered often to Mary, “the more I can 
work for my dear wife after.” 

John’s father never explained why he was 
so anxious that his boy should keep to an 
out-of-door life. However, the advice seemed 
to have heen wisely given; for John had 
developed into a strong, healthy young far- 
mer from the unpromising germ of a sickly, 
nervous boy. 

The first year of their married life saw a 
good part of the mortgage paid off and add- 
ed a new member to the family—a bouncing 
boy. The child brought only joy—no, noth- 
ing brings only joy. Still, the joy was as un- 
mixed as it ever can be, when one’s cares 
and pleasures are thus increased together. 
Life grew happier and better, but more seri- 
ous. Al] seemed well with the young pair. 
The only shadow in their sky was that shad- 
ow of coming change which darkens the 
very globe itself; and the serene Christian 
faith of, both seemed to smile even at that. 
Their lives appeared likely to be too quiet 
and happy ever to furnish a tale for others to 
read. 

In the autumn of the second year of their 
wedded life a malarious weakness partially 
unfitted John for work. He was able to get 
the crops harvested before yielding to it, but 
could not get well enough to discharge the 
man whom he had hired temporarily. Both 
he and Mary felt sure, however, that spring 
would see their troubles melt and go away 
with the snow. 

Rut John grew paler, weaker, and, in 
spite of himself, more irritable. He could 
not help considering what a load he was up- 
on his faithful wife, and his helplessness an- 
gered him. Much of the nervousness, the 
sensitiveness, and the strangeness of his ear- 
ly character seemed to return as the health 
of his later years left him. It was analogous 
to what a zoologist terms reversion of spe- 
cies—this return to a former stage of his 
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own development. Indoor life seemed to 
degrade him to a boyish, sensitive recluse. 
Spring came, but not health, He worked 
little during the summer, but that little, with 
the care of oversight, was too much for his 
strength. The nameless, indefinite charac- 
ter of his trouble made it harder to bear. At 
last he had been ill a full year, had spent 
all of his first year’s savings, and the end was 
not yet. 

In boyhood, one of John’s peculiarities 
had been an almost preternatural acuteness 
in detecting the secret thoughts and feelings 
of those about him. Usually he did this by 
the ordinary means, closely regarding the 
countenances of his companions. In time 
he became conscious, however, that by a 
great effort of mind he could for a moment 
actually discern the thoughts of others. 
These were not revealed to him as some- 
thing objective, but he seemed for an instant 
to wed his mind to that of another and to 
think with him. He had been glad to leave 
this power unexercised, for it displeased his 
father and was not pleasant to himself. After 
a few years he found that the ability to do it 
had left him. 

It was a sad day for John Lancaster 
when, after a year’s illness, he was suddenly 
tempted to try whether the return of his for- 
mer nervous state had revived the old facul- 
ty. As Mary stooped to help him one morn- 
ing, he noticed a weary look upon her face 
that stung him. He was tempted to read 
her heart if possible, and see if she were tired 
of him, disgusted with his peevish help- 
lessness. He fastened his mind upon hers, 
felt a strange mingling of their thoughts, and 
read the contents of her mind as plainly as 
a writing on the wall. 

I will not detail that which he detected 
in Mary’s breast. The flitting ideas expressed 
in general a sick-hearted discontent, which 
was at once imparted to John in double 
measure. Many special circumstances had 
made the day a hard one to Mary. These 
she had carefully kept from John; but now 
his greedy distrust had rendered her kind care 
useless, though she knew it not. 

John Lancaster felt a moral shock, as he 
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began to pilfer from the bosom of one so 
dear to him. The temptation was very 
strong. There were excuses for him—what 
many would call good excuses—but they 
were as good excuses ordinarily are. He had 
violated that to which every human being is 
entitled, privacy of thought. Untila thought 
finds expression in some form, it is as if it 
were not; it is not sanctioned by its possess- 
or; it does not exist for others. 

No one will suppose that the unpleasant 
character of John’s first stolen secret deterred 
him from continuing the theft. Nay, he at 
once began to justify himself in so doing. 
Had he not a right to know his wife’s feel- 
ings toward himself? He would not use his 
knowledge for her harm, but only for his own 
proper enlightenment. This reasoning did 
not satisfy him, but it helped to confirm him 
in his purpose to use his recovered power 
still further. 

The practice thus begun was continued 
in much the same way. Whenever the face 
of his wife, or that of his dear friend James 
Fleming, or of an acquaintance, caused him 
to suspect them of harboring an unpleasant 
thought concerning himself, he at once drag- 
ged that thought forth and fed upon it. His 
first impression was almost always correct, 
and the unwelcome secrets thus obtained 
galled him bitterly. His sensitiveness and 
anger unfitted him to distinguish between 
transient feelings of disapprobation in his 
friends’ minds and settled ill will. Their 
most careless fancies became to him as their 
deliberate, willing, and expressed opinions. 
The moral trespasser found only anguish in 
the guilty glimpses which he obtained, and 
he could ask the sympathy of no one in mis- 
ery that he had sinned to gain. The ef- 
fect of this knowledge upon him was only 
evil, and exaggerated every unpleasant trait 
that his sickness had made manifest. This 
increase of unpleasant characteristics in him- 
self made the unconscious, necessary judg- 
ments of his friends less favorable, and these 
judgments were in turn reported to him by 
the terrible faculty which seemed driving him 
on toward some awful consummation in 
which all love and faith must perish. 
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It was plain to Mary and all his friends 
that he was under the influence of some 
dreadful spell, and they grieved at the sad 
transformation. John’s bitter and unaccount- 
able remarks were a new trial to Mary. 
Where would it all end? Already his 
society was a burden to all, even to his 
faithful wife; and his friends were held to 
him only by the memory of what he had 
been. 

At last the third year of their married life 
was nearly over. John, suspicious, morose, 
despairing, determined that the anniversary 
of their wedlock should not pass without a 
clear demonstration either of the false-heart- 
edness of her in whom he had trusted, or of 
her continued affection. The abnormal 
strain upon his faculties while engaged in 
reading the breast of another was such that 
he had never dared to prolong the process, 
and he did not feel sure that he could do so. 
But he now determined, in agony of heart, 
that he would, if possible, read every thought 
of his wife’s mind for several hours together, 
and then—but he dared not think any fur- 
ther. 

It was a bright May morning, the third 
anniversary of their marriage, when he began 
his decisive experiment. He lay in bed 
where the sun could fall upon his couch, 
pretending to be asleep, but with his eyes 
and his whole mind fixed upon Mary as she 
went about her tasks. He felt like one on 
trial for his life, awaiting the fateful verdict. 
And what were Mary’s thoughts upon that 
May morning? Remembrances of childhood, 
snatches of dreams from the night just pass- 
ed, plans for the household, and a thousand- 
and-one nameless airy fancies —the mere 
ghosts of ideas—all flitted through her mind. 
How strange that ail these were clear to the 
suffering, living microscope which was direct- 
ed intently upon every motion of her spirit ! 
The agony of the test only quickened and 
increased his unnatural ability. At length 
she began to think of him. ‘How cross 
John is getting! I never would have be- 
lieved it. How I wish that I could escape for 
a few days from the sight of that face. Why 
cannot he treat me better! the peevish, self- 
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ish man.” Shall he cry out at the terrible 
pain? No: his last experiment must be 
thorough. Not for a moment can he lose 
the thread of her thoughts. “John gets no 
better. I fear that he will always be a drag 
upon me. Squire Smith can lend no more 
money on the place, and I am working hard- 
er than I can bear and he gives me no thanks. 
Nay, he suspects me; I feel it. He is not 
worthy of all my toil for him.” 

Reader, it is easy for you to read these 
sentences, but they coursed through the 
brain of poor John Lancaster like fiery ser- 
pents. All faith in God and man seemed 
slipping from him. Sick, ashamed, angry, 
despairing, he still kept his mind fastened 
upon hers, more from a blind determination 
to know all than from any hope. What more 
could he expect to learn? 

‘“* But why do I thus give up to regrets?” 
thought Mary. “There is no one on earth 
whom I love like John. I am sorry that he 
does not seem to trust me, but I shall always 
be true tohim. The fever has changed him. 
If he can once shake it off, he will be the 
same good, true husband as before. I must 
try not to grudge him any service. I know 
that he loves me at heart. I have never 
doubted that. O God! help me to trust in 
Thee, and work on for my dear husband and 
child, even in the dark !” 

What shall we say of the man upon the 
couch? Like a vision, all the sad mistakes 
of the past months rose before him. He saw 
that his stolen secrets were only falsehoods, 
slanderous and base. He saw how he had 
cheated himself from first to last ; how he 
had gathered up true things, in a sense, and 
yet always missed the truth. O, the folly 
and the sin and the shame of those months! 
O, the glad future! 

And still he followed her thoughts. Many 
of them made him wince; but however se- 
verely they judged him, or caused him to 
judge himself, clear through them all shone 
the love, the devotion of his dear wife. He 
knew her wholly now—human, to be sure, 
and not perfect in all her thoughts, but pure, 
trustful, faithful. He felt the winter passing 
away, and May coming in his heart. 
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At length Mary turned toward him, won- 
dering that he had slept so long. She saw 
tears rolling down the thin face from the 
closed eyes. Suddenly those eyes opened 
and looked into hers. Instantly she knew 
that the strange barrier between them was 
removed. Her husband was restored to her 
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“Mrs. DELANY was not only the woman 
of fashion of the present age, but she was the 
highest bred woman in the world, and the 
woman of fashion of all ages.” So says Ed- 
mund Burke. Mary Granville, better known 
as Mrs. Delany, was born A. D. 1700. She 
had one sister Anne, seven years her junior, 
with whom she kept up a constant corre- 
spondence, from which most of this paper is 
drawn. H_-r brother Bernard (born 1699), 
spoken of with careless affection in her ear- 
lier letters as “‘ Bunny,” develops into a very 


alarming gentleman: one of those cold, si- 
lent natures that bear iron rule over the more 
loving and therefore weaker hearts around 


them. Mary unwarily tells Anne something 
about him in one of her letters (1756), but 
hastily adds, “Don’t mention it from me, as 
you know he loves to tell his news himself.” 
But though Bunny would not allow his sis- 
ters to meddle with his news, he is by no 
means fond of telling at all. “B.’s taciturn- 
ity,” says another letter, “has ever been a 
damp to our satisfaction in him; it is inter- 
woven in his nature and wna/terable. His 
telling me of our cousin was by the Duch- 
ess’s orders.” True, another letter says, “I 
know he feels more at his heart than he ex- 
presses, and I wish he would do himself jus- 
tice and not suppress what would make his 
friends happy and do honor to his own sen- 
timents.” His admiring sisters spent their 
lives trying to find out what Bunny thought 
and felt, and credited him with infinite nice- 
ty of feeling entirely evolved out of their in- 
ner consciousness. The younger brother, 
Bevil, turned out a scapegrace, and after his 
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—never again to wander away. She fore- 
saw speedy healing for the body, now that the 
anxious mind was at peace. A golden fu- 
ture seemed opening before them. John 
tried to say something, but it died to a mur- 
mur. Mary’s eyes rained answering tears as 
she clasped him to her bosom. 
Albert Hf. Tolman. 
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marriage with a Miss Rose is entirely ignored; 
which was hard on him in a family so 
accomplished in the art of keeping up con- 
nections that the tie of cousinship was con- 
sidered by Mrs. Delany to be binding between 
Mary Dewes (daughter to the beloved sister 
Anne) and young Mrs. Spencer, whose hus- 
band was fourth cousin once removed to this 
Mary. 

But to speak of Mary is premature: let us 
begin at the beginning—or, if not exactly at 
the beginning, since that with the Granvilles 
goes back as far as Rollo of Normandy—let 
us glance cursorily at the noble names that 
justify that Granville pride which was intens- 
ified in Mrs. Delany and her Geschwester 
through their being the poor relations of an 
illustrious family; a pride which, however, 
we may remark in passing, did not prevent 
both Mary and Bevil from making mésad/t- 
ances. 

Rollo’s grandson Richard, a crusader, 
took the name of Granville from the lord- 
ship bestowed on him by William the Con- 
queror (his first cousin twice removed). 
Eighth in descent from him came Roger 
Granville of Stow in Cornwall, called the 
“great housekeeper,” from his princely hos- 
pitality. His great-grandson was that Sir 
Richard immortalized by his defense of the 
Revenge, a noble deed sung in noble words 
by three true poets (I use the word sung ad- 
visedly, though two of them wrote in prose) 
—Sir Walter Raleigh, Charles Kingsley, and 
Tennyson. Sir Richard’s grandson was that 
Sir Bevil, the typical cavalier, slain at Lans- 
downe Hill, 1643, of whom it was said: 
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** Where next shall famous Granville’s ashes stand ? 
Thy grandsire fills the sea and thou the land.” 


Sir Bevil’s son John was created Earl of 
Bath, but the title expired in the next gener- 
ation, and the honors of this ennobled branch 
of the family were carried on by Grace, sis- 
ter to John, Lord Bath, who married Lord 
Cartaret, and was created Countess Granville 
in her own right 1715. She figures largely 
in Mrs. Delany’s letters as the ‘told Coun- 
tess,” and “the Dragon”; and from her the 
present families of Bath and Spencer are de- 
scended. But we are more immediately con- 
cerned with her first cousins, Lord Lansdowne 
the poet, and his brother, Colonel Bernard 
Granville, whose daughter Mary is the sub- 
ject of this paper. Her “ Life and Correspon- 
dence” have been given to the world by her 
great-great-niece, Lady Llanover, in six fas- 
cinating large octavo volumes; but as few 
in these hurrying days lead lives of sufficient 
leisure to permit the luxury of reading so 
long a book, I hope that a slight sketch of it 
will not be wholly “impertinent,” to use the 
word in the sense that Mrs. Delany herself 
would have done. 

To one imbued with the spirit of these vol- 
umes, the present times do indeed appear 
sadly hurrying. Things have changed since 
Mrs. Delany, in the midst of a gay London 
life and a daily correspondence with her sis- 
ter, found time for a series of autobiographi- 
cal letters to her life-long friend, the Duch- 
ess of Portland, in which the personages 
mentioned are designated by fictitious names, 
the key to which was on a separate sheet of 
paper. She found time for a thousand and 
one such thoughtful contrivances, many of 
them, it must be confessed, wholly useless; 
but, nevertheless, worthy of a regretful sigh 
in these days of rushing through books, when 
we are so far from exercising any thought, 
that to speak of the “former” and the “lat- 
ter” is enough to upset the calculations of 
the ordinary reader. ‘The letters of those old 
days were written with a care and thought to 
which the penny post has made us strangers ; 
the most trivial compliments of Mrs. Thrale 
and Fanny Burney are neatly turned with a 
thoughtful reference to the thing in question, 
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that in no way reminds us of the epistles 
placed on our own breakfast tables. People 
had time for politeness in those days, and 
made their very backbiting more courteous 
and stately than we do our compliments. 
Mrs. Delany, recalling her childish recollec- 
tions of her aunt, Lady Stanley, instead of 
saying that Lady Stanley was a great Turk, re- 
marks suavely, “I could ill bear the frequent 
checks I met with, which I too easily inter- 
preted into indignities, and have not been 
able wholly to reconcile to any other charac- 
ter.” Her father objected to Sally Kirkham, 
one of her young friends (afterwards mother- 
in-law to ¢#e Mrs. Chapone), as being bold 
and masculine: in her review of her young 
days, she allows that his strictures were well- 
grounded by politely saying: “From the im- 
provements she has since made, I see she 
was not at my first acquaintance the perfect 
creature I then thought her.” Very possibly 
dueling may fairly claim the credit of this 
old-world ceremoniousness which was reflect- 
ed in the ladies’ letters. People had to think 
twice before they spoke, for fear of accidents, 
and consequently things were implied, not 
said. There is an eminently cautious tone 
about Mary Granville’s letters, and a lady-like 
reticence in the uncharitable passages, indica- 
tive of much culture. Thus, she describes 
their Gloucestershire parson (under the name 
of Tranio), intimating that he was,as we should 
say in these blunter days, a thorough boor, 
but her severest remark is: ‘‘ He used to say 
he had a familiar who always advised him 
how to act. As much as I can remember of 
Tranio’s conduct, I think it did not do much 
honor to his familiar.” 

Her Gloucestershire home was Buckland, 
near Camden, to which her father retired at 
the death of Queen Anne, being “‘of the dis- 
contented party”; a retreat for which he was 
indebted to his brother, Lord Lansdowne, 
“on whose friendship was his chief depend- 
ence, now that his Court favor was with- 
drawn ”"—a remark which shows that she 
wrote in the days when ties of blood meant 
substantial benefits to the poor relation, and 
patronage was a reality, great men thinking 
it no shame to support their kin at the coun- 
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try’s expense. In those times, as this very 
Lord Lansdowne wrote to his nephew Bevil, 
““q@ man of quality could not fail of making 
his way some time or other, and most readi- 
ly in the church.” It may be that the touch 
of barbarism about clanship has caused it to 
become as obsolete as it has done (except in 
Ireland), but the way in which we ignore 
all connections that are not “good” ones 
may further be accounted for by a striking 
difference between the ideas of this century 
and the last. Nowadays, a gentleman may 
be almost anything without losing caste, and 
he is therefore left to live by his wits. In 
old times his eldest brother would have sup- 
ported him, to avoid the disgrace to the fam- 
ily of his soiling his fingers by trade. 
Colonel Granville’s lot was cast in this 
golden age of younger sons ; instead of sup- 
porting his family, he retired to Buckland to 
educate them, much to the disgust of Mary, 
who says she often repeated Mr. Pope’s 
“Verses to a Young Lady on Leaving Town 
after the Coronation.” Her London circle 
of cousins (among whom was “ Kitty, beau- 
tiful and young,” afterwards the famous 
Duchess of Queensberry) was in some degree 
replaced by the Sally Kirkham before men- 
tioned. Music, French, and writing filled 
her day, with the aid of needlework when 
her father read aloud, and in the evenings 
Tranio (and his familiar) came for whist. 
This rhonotony was only broken by the 
‘particular behavior” of “ Roberto,” a neigh- 
boring squire, who was finally struck with a 
dead palsy at hearing of Mary’s marriage in 
1717 with Mr. Pendarves, of Roscrow, Corn- 
wall. This wedding was brought about by 
her uncle, Lord Lansdowne, who wished to 
strengthen his political interest in the West, 
but it took all his influence as the family 
benefactor to induce her to consent to it. 
She describes ‘“‘ Gromio” (¢. ¢., Mr. Pendar- 
ves) as fat, gouty, seldom sober, forty-three 
years older than herself, and “‘altogether a 
person rather disgusting than engaging.” 
With this companion she set out for her new 
home immediately after the wedding, and on 
entering the “Castle of Averno” (Roscrow) 
she burst into a passion of tears, “‘ which be- 
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havior shocked Gromio,” as she remarks, 
with a naive surprise. 

Here she spent three years, only varied by 
the “particular behavior” of two neighboring 
squires—who, however, escaped the dead 
palsy. In 1720 she and Gromio took up 
their abode in London, where she became 
acquainted with ‘‘Herminius” (Lord Balti- 
more), the only man who seems ever to have 
made any impression on her heart. Four 
years later, Gromio died suddenly, leaving a 
will in her favor unsigned, after which she 
lived for a time with Lady Stanley—her chief 
interests in life being Lord Baltimore’s visits 
and her correspondence with her sister Anne, 
who, at the the death of Colonel Granville, 
1724, settled with her mother in Gloucester. 

These letters supplement the autobio- 
grapical ones (written 1740), in which she 
gives the Duchess of Portland an account 
of her life up to 1732. She calls the Duch- 
ess “ Maria,” though her real name was Mar- 
garet, and signs herself ‘‘ Aspasia”—it was 
the fashion in those days for friends to call 
each other by fictitious names—though Mrs. 
Pendarves was usually known as “‘ Penny.” 
She enlivens her mother and sister in their 
retirement by accounts of her London life, 
and executes their commissions in the most 
exemplary manner. Apropos of these com- 
missions, we find curious details of prices, 
and it must be remembered that 1s. then 
meant double the sum in our money. 
She sends them Bohea, “extraordinary 
good,” at 13s. a pound, though the best is 
20s., while green tea was from 125. to 305., 
and the chocolate at 3s. 6d. “‘was but poor.” 
She asks to be repaid in lampreys, when they 
are plentiful enough to be ten or twelve pots 
for 25s. She remarks in one letter, “China 
is risen mightily within this month,” though 
as she proceeds to say that “Aunt Stanley 
bought a set of cups, saucers, sugar dish, ba- 
son, plates, etc., cost 14s.,” it must have been 
mightily cheap the month before. She sends 
them French salt cellars and a pair of china 
ones, “which,” says she, “you may think 
old fashioned, but it is the new mode and all 
salt cellars are now made in that manner.’ 
Also two “Innbridge voiders,” which were 
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probably waste-paper baskets. Dr. Johnson 
defines the word “voider” as a basket in 
which broken meat was carried from the ta- 
ble. A light cake basket might perhaps have 
borne the name of voider in the early part of 
the 18th century, as in Tudor times an after- 
noon refreshment of confectionery used to be 
called a “‘void”—a word which would seem 
more appropriate to the absence of refresh- 
ment. She gives them details of the fashions, 
such as, “a great many people curl the hair 
round the face; the young and handsome 
become it. Ribbon is not much worn.” She 
writes Jouts-rimés, tells court gossip, and, in 
general gives the news of theday. She goes 
to the Lord Mayor’s feast, and dances with 
Michaiah Perry, “an alderman, a married 
man, and as blind asa beetle.” She is also at 
George II.’s coronation and Handel’s operas, 
and excuses herself (most unnecessarily) for 
not writing longer letters, saying that break- 
fast is not over till twelve; their toilette till 
two or three; then comes dinner, and then 
she is “liable to impertinent visits, or is en- 
gaged to go abroad.” 

However, in spite of all this she finds time 
to read as well as write, and her little disser- 
tations on friendship are supported by quo- 
tations from Epicurus, though she observes 
that she has ‘‘no vast opinion” of that phi- 
losopher herself, and she is agreeably sur- 
prised to find that Cicero confutes his “‘sen- 
sual and false notions,” in “Tully of Moral 
Ends,” which happens to be her book in 
hand. Tully seems to have remained in 
harid some time, as her next mention of a 
book is eighteen months later, when she rec- 
ommends her sister only to hire, not to buy, 
as “’tis indifferently done,” the “‘ Life of Con- 
greve.” Congreve would seem to have occu- 
pied her only six months, and she then re- 
marks: “TI have lately conversed, by the help 
of inimitable Fontenelle, with the planets: 
nothing was ever so delightfully entertaining 
as well as instructive as his ‘Plurality of 
Worlds.’” Later she complains of South’s 
sermons, as beneath the dignity of religion, 
being “too diverting,” and prefers “the plain 
easy way of Dr. Young ”—whose worst ene- 
mies, certainly, could never accuse him of 
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sharing South’s fault. Not only was her own 
reading decidedly improving, but she encour- 
aged her sister to study thorough bass and 
French, and sent her Madame de Sévigné 
and the “ Henriade.” 

The demarcation between town and coun- 
try life, or rather, between London and the 
Provinces, was, in the matter of frivolity, 
more strongly marked then than now. While 
Mrs. Pendarves led a butterfly existence, di- 
versified by occasional classics and astrono- 
my, Anne Granville and Sally Chapone (née 
Kirkham) led solid, useful lives, like Lucinda 
in Hannah More’s ‘‘Ccelebs,” a good type of 
a nice country girl who spent her time in dis- 
trict visiting and self-improvement, confining 
what diversion she had to the evening. It 
is true that one winter’s day we find Mrs. 
Pendarves and her friends playing ‘My La- 
dy’s Hole” and “Puss in the Corner” to 
warm themselves; but, except for that, the 
only games we hear of are the evening ones 
of Pope Joan, Commerce, and Quadrille. 
Now-a-days girls who wish to waste their 
time have much more opportunity for so do- 
ing. But girls were kept in wholesome dis- 
cipline in Mrs. Delany’s days. One of her 
visitors happened to remark that “Please 
God as long as she had her limbs, she should 
keep her daughter in order”; she was asked 
what she meant and replied, ‘‘Why, I knock- 
ed her down just as I came out to wait on 
you.” Dean Swift, in one of his letters to 
Mrs. Pendarves says: ‘The ladies in general 
are extremely mended both in writing and 
reading since I was young, only ’tis to be 
hoped that in proper time gaming and dress- 
ing may reduce them to their native igno- 
rance. A lady of quality who had excellent 
good sense was formerly my correspondent, 
but she scrawled and spelt like a Wapping 
wench, having been brought up in acourtat 
a time before reading was thought of any use 
toa female; and I knew several others of 
very high quality with the same defect.” 
However, Mrs. Delany met with several who 
need not have shrunk from comparison with 
Girton or Merton. Mrs. Elstob, who be- 
came, through Mrs. Delany’s interest, gov- 
erness to the Duchess of Portland’s children, 
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was celebrated for her knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon, wrote a grammar of that language, 
and edited the Saxon Homilies with a trans- 
lation. When Mrs. Pendarves visited Dub- 
lin in 1731, we find her “making acquaint- 
ance with the wits,” of whom were Mrs. 
Pilkington, Swift’s friend, and Mrs. Grierson, 
who died that same year at the age of twen- 
ty-seven, but who was allowed long before 
that to be an excellent scholar in Greek, Ro- 
man literature, history, divinity, philosophy 
and mathematics. Ballard, in his ‘Memoirs 
of Learned Ladies,” says that she wrote a 
Latin dedication of the Dublin edition of 
Tacitus to Lord Cartaret,‘and a Greek epi- 
gram to his son, besides several fine poems 
in English, Then there was Mrs. Sycon, 
“an ingenious lady,” as Roscoe calls her in 
his edition of Swift, to whom the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s wrote some verses, addressing 
her as Psyche, advising a visit to her at tea- 
time (which he states to be “two, after- 
noon”) “though she saves half her victuals by 
feeding your ears.” However, two o'clock 
tea must have been peculiar to Psyche, for 
Mrs. Pendarves gives as the hours for eating 
during her Irish visit, ten, three, and ten 
again. 

Her Irish friends provided, to use her own 
expression, “more profusion of peck and 
booze” than she herself did in London, for 
aftera Mrs. Butler’s card party in Dublin was 
“placed, at ten o’clock, on little tables before 
the company as they sat, plates of all sorts of 
meat neatly cut, on Japan boards, partridge, 
chicken, ham, tongue, lamb, all set out pret- 
tily and ready to pick at; sago, jellies, and 
salvers of all sorts of wines.” After a musi- 
cal party of her own in London, she gave 
them “tea and coffee, and about one-half an 
hour after nine had a salver brought in of 
chocolate, mulled white wine, and biscuits.” 
However, Handel had been among her per- 
formers, so that was doubtless sufficient re- 
freshment for the guests, and she sets her 
sister’s mind at rest about herself by adding, 
“Bunny stayed after the company was gone 
and ate a chick with me.” Fortunately her 
dinners were more supporting than her sup- 
pers: for a party of four,she had, “zmprimis, 
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boiled leg of lamb and loins fried, collyflow- 
ers and carrots, beef steaks (a dish for which 
she afterwards made Delville noted); sec- 
ondly, roast chickens, artichokes, and lam- 
preys, cherry pie; thirdly, jelly, strawberries, 
cream, and cherries.” On March 1, 1729, 
it being Queen Caroline’s birthday, she 
dressed for court in all her “best array and 
made a tearing show. The Queen told me, 
among many other things, that she was 
obliged to me for my fine clothes. I think it 
is great condescension after all this to cor- 
respond with a country girl.” 

“ Kitty, beautiful and young,” did not ap- 
pear at this birthday, having been forbid the 
court for asking subscriptions for the sequel 
to the Beggars’ Opera in the drawing-room. 
Such a rebuke to one of her rank was never 
before heard of, and equally unprecedented 
was the letter she sent back by the Vice- 
Chamberlain when he brought her the mes- 
sage: “The Duchess of Queensberry is sur- 
prised and well pleased that the King hath 
given her so agreeable a command as to stay 
from court, where she never came for diver- 
sion but to bestow a civility on the King and 
Queen; she hopes by such an unprecedent- 
ed order as this is that the King will see as 
few as he wishes at his court, particularly 
such as dare to think or speak truth. I dare 
not do otherwise, and ought not, nor could 
have imagined that would not have been the 
very highest compliment I could possibly pay 
the King, to endeavor to support truth and 
innocence in his house, particularly when 
the King and Queen both told me they-had 
not read Mr. Gay’s play. I have certainly 
done right, then, to stand by my own words, 
rather than his Grace of Grafton’s, who hath 
neither made use of ¢ruth, judgment, nor hon- 
or, through this whole affair, either for him- 
self or his friends. C. QUEENSBERRY.” 

Lady Hervey told her: “Now you are ban- 
ished, the court hath lost its chief ornament.” 

“T am entirely of your mind,” replied the 
Duchess. 

On another occasion, when aprons were 
forbidden at court, the Duchess, who usual- 
ly wore one, appeared in it at the drawing- 
room; her entrance was opposed by the Lord 
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in Waiting, when she tore it off, threw it in 
his face, and walked on. 

All this time Lord Baltimore continued 
his attentions to Mrs. Pendarves, though 
without committing himself, till one Satur- 
day night at the opera (in 1730) he formally 
asked her hand. She, although deeply at- 
tached to him, tested his sincerity by declin- 
ing to give an answer till the next Monday. 
In the interval his feelings cooled, and when 
they next met he picked a quarrel; and a 
few months later married a rich wife, who 
was more suited to his extravagant habits. 
Mrs. Pendarves’s letters to her sister at this 
time are very self-contained, but, in her au- 
tobiographical one, she admits to the Duch- 
ess of Portland how deeply his conduct 
wounded her, and that a desire to avoid 
meeting him was the cause of her making a 
visit to Ireland with her friend Mrs. Donel- 
lan; but, says she, ‘‘the real reason of my 
going was entirely locked within my own 
heart.” However, most prosperous people 
when reviewing their sorrows in after years, 
see things in a more affecting light, and are 
a little more sorry for themselves than the 
circumstances quite require, and Mrs. Pen- 
darves was no exception to the rule. She 
was extremely fond all through her career of 
alluding darkly and resignedly to her many 
trials, but it puzzjJes the reader to make out 
what they were—except, indeed, in the mat- 
ter of Gromio, who was a decided cross ; but, 
even then, the poor old man was as good to 
her as he knew how, and relieved her of his 
presence when she was only twenty-two, 
leaving her sixty-six years in which to do 
exactly as she pleased. Her autobiographi- 
cal letter was not written till ten years after 
this affair with Lord Baltimore, and less than 
that time is usually sufficient to teach people 
to look at their afflictions from a picturesque 
point of view; so that we must not be sur- 
prised to find her at the end of these ten 
years quite under the impression that she 
had flown to Ireland a month after her rival’s 
triumph, to hide her wounds. When we 
turn to her contemporary letters we find that 
she was able to bear London society and 
the fear of meeting her faithless lover for 
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more than a year, and that the wounds had 
ceased to bleed sufficiently to allow of her 
taking drawing lessons from Hogarth, and 
enjoying various “jaunts,” one of which 
gives a pleasant impression of the Thames 
before the days of channel steamers. A din- 
ner party concluded by Mrs. Pendarves and 
the other guests taking a boat at Whitehall 
stairs and singing on the water until eleven 
o’clock at night. They were only pursued 
by one other boat, and that proved to contain 
the Duchess of Ancaster and my Lord 
Tyrconnell, who sang them a duet out of the 
Beggar’s Opera. Mrs. Pendarves also re- 
covered sufficient spirits to lay in a perfect 
trousseau for her Irish expedition, among 
other things a fine blue satin gown and petti- 
coat sprigged with white, which cost £16, 
and a pink damask night-gown (7. ¢., evening 
dress) at 7s. the yard. She seems to have 
been fond of bright colors, for she had pre- 
viously invested in a scarlet damask manteau 
and petticoat, anda gold-color tabby night- 
gown. 

In September, 1731, she and Mrs. Don- 
nellan and several of their acquaintances 
start for Ireland, and are weather-bound at 
Chester. The sympathetic reader lingers 
over her account of their journey, knowing 
how all unconsciously this spoilt London 
fine lady was involving herself in a quarter 
of a century of life in Ireland, away from the 
grand monde, which was all in all to her, and 
under whose influence she remarks, apropos of 
their enforced sojourn at Chester, “‘ we might 
be entertained with assemblies and plays, 
but we do of think it worth our while to 
shine at Chester!” Poor lady! in a few 
years we shall find her wearing her pink and 
tabby night-gowns and producing her best 
conversation for company which even Ches- 
ter would have scouted as provincial, not to 
say uncivilized. But she was spared fore- 
knowledge, and was very happy in the inn at 
Chester, where they paid 1s. a head for din- 
ner; and in a week or so, achieved the pas- 
sage, she and Donnellan (as she calls her) 
securing the best cabin at the cost of £5 
5s. Donnellan was not an acquaintance of 
long standing, but Mrs. Pendarves had been 
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drawn towards her, as she tells her sister, 
‘“ because she has a sensible soul, and has 
had a friend she doated on as we do on each 
other: she spoke so sensibly and movingly 
of her that it touched me _ prodigiously.” 
Their first stay was with Dennellan’s broth- 
er-in-law, Dr. Clayton, the Bishop of Killala, 
in Stephen’s Green, which Mrs. Pendarves 
preferred to any square in London. Here, 
she tells us, a universal cheerfulness reigned 
in the house, and they kept a very handsome 
table—six dishes of meat were constantly at 
dinner and six at supper. The Dorsets were 
at the Castle, and gave very pleasant even- 
ings. In the further of their three reception- 
rooms the Duchess sat at her basset-table 
(a Venetian game of cards) ; in the others 
were quadrille parties; while Mrs. Pendar- 
ves and the other idle ones sauntered up 
and down, chatting as at St. James’s. Mrs. 
Pendarves discovered, to her naively ex- 
pressed astonishment, that the “generality of 
people in Dublin were much the same as in 
England—a mixture of good and bad.” She 
was also struck by their heartiness and so- 
ciableness, which she says reminded her of 
Cornwall. Her time was pleasantly filled up 
by the theater, reviews, and Mrs. Clayton’s 
Wednesday receptions, attended by the va- 
rious wits, including Letitia Bushe and 
Deans Swift and Delany— Mrs. Clayton 
herself outshining all her neighbors, “which,” 
adds Mrs. Pendarves, “is not easily. done 
here, for people understand not only living 
well, but politely.” 

She mentions her first visit to Delville on 
October 9,.1731, but her unprophetic soul 
paid no special heed to it! It had been 
built by Dr. Delany and his friend Dr. Hel- 
sham, and called Hel-Del-ville to commem- 
orate them both, though the first syllable 
was soon dropped as having unpleasant as- 
sociations. It was said by Cowper Walker 
to be the first demesne in which “the ob- 
durate line of the Dutch was softened into 
a curve, the terrace melted into a swelling 
bank, and the walks opened to catch the 
vicinal country.” On the whole this Irish vis- 
it seems to have been the happiest time of 
Penny’s life, and in spite of being accustomed 
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to more imposing London gayeties, she was 
thoroughly happy in the incessant little 
sociable evenings when they generally play- 
ed one pool of commerce, had a supper of 
cakes and wine, and were home by 10:30— 
very much in the style of Crawford ladies, 
except that the company was mixed and the 
conversation more amusing. One evening 
it was proposed that each should own 
what quality he most valued himself for, 
and afterwards what he most disliked; 
“this fancy,” says Mary, “made us very 
merry, and made our conversation not un- 
like some in Clelia.” The evenings at the 
Castle were more lively: on one occasion, 
when the supper-room doors were first open- 
ed, “‘ the hurly-burly was not to be described : 
squalling, shrieking, all sorts of noises ; poor 
Lady Santry almost lost her breath in the 
scuffle, and fanned herself two hours before 
she could recover sufficiently to know wheth- 
er she was dead or alive ”—an episode which 
makes us fear that Mary’s standard of “ liv- 
ing politely ” had unconsciously deteriorated 
since leaving London. 

In the following spring (1732) she went 
with the Claytons to Killala, stopping at va- 
rious country houses on the way, and it is 
curious to notice that nearly every one with 
whom they stayed was rebuilding, till it would 
seem as if there could be no really old house 
left in Ireland. This wider experience of 
Irish life draws from her the observation, 
“the people of this country don’t seem solici- 
tous of having geod dwellings or more furni- 
ture than is absolutely necessary, but they 
make it up in cating and drinking.” She men- 
tions a Mr. Mahone, with an estate of 4 1,500 
a year, who entertained them at Castlebar 
with twenty dishes of meat, prepared by his 
man cook, though his house was “‘a thatched 
cabin, poor beyond description.” There is 
no people more hospitable and obliging, she 
says, “ but the poverty of the poor made my 
heart ache. I never saw greater appearance 
of misery ; they live in great extremes, either 
profusely or wretchedly.” The palace party 
at Killala consisted of the Claytons, Mary, 
Donnellan, Mr. Crofton, Mr. Lloyd (a 
worthy, agreeable, well-behaved young man, 
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who had a living near Killala), and Miss 
Forth, a Dublin young lady “with more 
sense than comes to her share, but so fan- 
tastic that ’tis not easy to describe her.” For- 
tunately, the little party happened to like 
one another “ prodigiously,” and many a 
pleasant excursion they made. 

The ordinary routine of the day was to 
rise at eight and breakfast at ten, after which 
they work, while Phil (z. ¢., Donnellan) reads 
“ Zaide” to them—a French romance of the 
Moors in Spain, nearly one hundred years 
old even then, though had it dealt with con- 
temporary history there could not have been 
more warmth in Mary’s exclamation, ‘‘ How 
I love Belasive, Alphonzo’s mistress, and 
pity him, though his folly wrought his de- 
struction.” ‘They dined at three, set to work 
again about five, walked out at eight, and 
came home to supper at ten, ‘ very pretty 
chat went round till eleven, then prayers, 
and so to bed.” On Sundays they attend- 
ed the Cathedral—“ perhaps you think ours 
is a vulgar one; that we have an organ and 
choir; no! we have no such popish doings 

a good parish minister and bawling of 
psalms is our method of proceeding,” Very 
soon they took a fancy for adorning a neigh 
boring grotto with shells, and met at seven 
o'clock every morning for the purpose, hav- 
ing previously taken mythological names, 
Penny being Venus. Clelia was now their 
reading aloud—a folio romance by Mdlle. 
de Scudery, which begins with Clelia and 
Aronces (who are to be married the next day) 
taking a walk with her father and mother. 
Seeing a former lover approaching, she 
leaves Aronces to go to her father and induce 
him to “ prevent mischief,” at which express 
moment an earthquake happens, which di- 
vides the ground between Cleliaand Aron- 
ces, and in the confusion Clelia falls intothe 
power of the rival lover, Horatius. There 
is a map appended, which contains a river 
representing the course of friendship, es- 
teem, and love. Penny at Killala writes her 
usual long letters to her sister, though she 
finds it difficult when there is company to 
shut herself up for the purpose, “as country 
ladies, you know, are tetchy things |” Inone, 
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she writes: ‘To-morrow, madam, we are 
to have dainty doings: ’tis Killala fair-day— 
games and races of every description, and to- 
bacco to be grinned for by old women. Pray, 
does your bishop promote such doings at 
Gloster as ours does at Killala?” The fair 
added largely to their library: “ Parismos, 
the renowned prince of Bohemia, his most 
famous, delectable, and pleasant history, con- 
taining his noble batailes fought against the 
Persians, his love to Laurana, the king’s 
daughter of Thessaly, and his strange adven- 
tures on the desolate island,” 1598; “ Par- 
ismenos, the second part of his famous de- 
lectable history,” 1599; *‘ The Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom,” and various other de- 
lectable histories. 

The party at Killala did not break up till 
October, when they returned by slow stages 
to Dublin, where Mrs. Pendarves saw a great 
deal of Dr. Delany, and pronounces him a 
more desirable friend than Swift, “for he 
has all the qualities requisite for friendship 
—zeal, tenderness, and application. I know 
you would like him, for he is worthy.” How- 
ever, Swift, though chiefly devoted to Miss 
Kelly, the Jacobite beauty and wit, whodied 
at Bath that same year, was by no means 
blind to Penny’s charms, and called himself 
her “master,” correcting her English and pro- 
nunciation, and corresponding with her after 
she returned to England in April, 1733, when 
she tgok a life-long and regretful farewell of 
her Irish friends, for, as she observes, “ this 
is not a journey to be taken often in one’s 
life.” She settles back into herold London 
ways, and the first event of any note is the 
marriage of John Spenser, the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s brother, to her cousin Georgiana, 
fourth daughter of John Lord Carteret, after- 
wards of Stamp Act notoriety as Lord Gran- 
ville. The wedding dress was “ white satin, 
embroidered in silver, very fine lace.” She 
had also a pink and silver, two flowered silks 
—one a white, and the other a green ground 
—a blue damask night-gown, a white dam- 
ask embroidered in gold and colors, and a 
pink plain paduasoy : in all, only six dresses. 
The wedding company was magnificent— 
the more so, as the same clothes did for the 
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wedding of the Princess Royal and the 
Prince of Orange three weeks later, at which 
Mrs. Pendarves wore a “brocaded lute- 
string, white ground, with great ramping 
flowers in shades of purples, reds, and 
greens,” for which she gave 18s. a yard. She 
wore with it purple and gold ribbon, and “‘a 
black hood for decency’s sake.” It is a re- 
lief to hear that “it looked better than it 
describes,” though the further remark, “it 
will make a great show,” is quite uncalled 
for. However, we read later that “the Queen 
commended my clothes.” Let us hope she 
completed the costume by one of the “ origi- 
nal, loyal Nassau fans, orL> ve and Beauty 
triumphant,” which were advertised at this 
time by Jonathan Pinchbeck, the great fan- 
maker. We can fancy the general look of 
the dress, as the prevailing fashion, she tells 
us, was “ stays extravagantly low, sleeves very 
short and wide, petticoats short, English 
dormenses, and the girdle not in the least 
peaked down.” 

In 1733 we find the earliest letters of La- 
dy Margaret Cavendish Harley, afterwards— 
next year indeed—Duchess of Portland. 
They were written to her “dear Colly ”—-Miss 
Collingwood, afterwards Lady Throckmorton 

-and are lively though slightly school girlish. 
In 1736 Mrs. Pendarves made her first visit to 
the Duchess of Bulstrode, which was after- 
wards her second home. About this time 
Anne Granville mentions in her letters that 
there was a set of people in Gloster called 
Religionists, whose views coincided with 
those of a tract entitled “The Christian 
Needs no Amusement.” One of these Re- 
ligionists wrote an anonymous letter to Anne, 
expressing a wish that she might be ‘far re- 
moved from the guile of life, and hid in 
some obscure recess, where you might be 
scarcely seen or heard of, unless by a few 
plain Christians and by God and his angels.” 
Anne seems to have thought this wish al- 
ready fulfilled to the letter, for she writes of 
her Gloster friends as if they were very 
“plain” people indeed—whether Christian 
or not—and their society must have been 
limited as to numbers, for we find that when 
Mrs. Gandinau ceased to be on speaking 
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terms with the H.’s, they “ were sore put 
to it for parties at play.” Mrs. Pendarves 
in the intervals of her own gayety warmly rec- 
ommended the charms of French and thor- 
ough bass, but they seemed to have palled 
a little upon poor Anne at this time, to 
judge from the almost vindictive way in 
which she writes of herself as “ languishing ” 
in Gloster; doubtless she felt that Penny 
herself would have found thorough bass in- 
sipid as a staple interest in life. 

She varied the monotony of her existence 
in 1740 by marrying a Mr. Dewes, who, ac- 
cording to the fashion of those days, was 
recommended to her by a mutual friend be- 
fore she had seen him. Whereupon, she 
wrote to Lady Throckmorton for his “ char- 
acter,” saying that he had been recommend- 
ed to “a friend” of hers, who did not ex- 
pect much happiness in matrimony, but who 
thought that a c/es-nous with a man of sense 
was preferable to an unsettled life. As she 
was now thirty-three, she doubtless felt old 
enough to choose for herself, and according- 
ly only told her sister when all was arranged, 
which may, in part, account for Penny’s cool 
reception of her new brother. He was of 
Dutch extraction, and though a very worthy, 
a very dull man. His wife seems from her 
letters to have been a cold, gentle, lady-like 
person, somewhat washed out, as was, per- 
haps, only natural after she had languished 
so long in Gloster ; though one cannot help 
fancying that had the sisters exchanged lots, 
Penny’s spirits and heartiness would have 
enlivened even the Close at Gloster and the 
H.’s card parties. She laughingly offers in 
one letter to certify to some eligible par/i that 
Anne was “an excellent housewife, could 
raise paste, feed poultry, keep accounts, and 
talk very prettily to young parsons.” If we 
add to this the French and thorough bass 
and her good hand-writing, which is often 
mentioned, we probably have a fairly com- 
plete picture of the acquirements, not only of 
Anne Granville, but of the general run of 
her girl contemporaries. It seems a meager 
curriculum to us, accustomed to Cambridge 
examinations, yet horrible suspicions w// at 
times arise, as to whether the maidens of 
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our own day are really an improvement on 
those of the last century. If letter-writing 
be a criterion (and few things are such real 
tests of mental power and habits), we are 
driven to admit that the former times were 
better than these. 

For the three years following Anne’s mar- 
riage, Penny lived her usual London life, en- 
joying frequent visits to Bulstrode, and in 
one of her letters she gives a pretty picture 
of the life there. She is apologizing for not 
writing, and says that her morning has been 
taken up with copying some curious draw- 
ings of Stonehenge lent her by Lord Oxford 
(the Duchess’s father): ‘Well, then I must 
drink coffee at five, and play with the little 
jewels—’tis the ceremony of the house; then 
says the Duchess, ‘Don’t go, Penny, till I 
have net one row of my cherry net,’ which 
proves one hundred meshes; in comes some 
prater, asks her Grace a question ; the arm 
suspended in the air forgets its occupation; 
she answers, and asks some other question 
in return—ten to one but a laugh is hatched, 
and once in a quarter of an hour the netting 
is remembered. With patience I await her 
stately motions, and by half an hour after 
six we are in the dressing-room, armed with 
pen and ink. Then comes Lady Elizabeth, 
Lady Harriot, and the noble Marquis; after 
half an hour’s jumping they are dismissed, 
and we soberly say, ‘Now we will write our 
letters.’ In comes the Duke—‘the tea stays 
for the ladies’; well, we must go, for there’s 
no living at Bulstrode without four meals a 
day; then when the eaux esprits are met 
the fumes of inspiring tea begin to operate, 
till eight o’clock strikes; then we start up, 
run away, and here I am, with a thousand 
things to say and no time to write them, 
which you know is a sad case.” In another 
letter she gives us a specimen of their tea- 
table talk: ‘‘We had a warm dispute over 
Madame de Sévigneé’s Letters, which one of 
the company said were very fulsome, and 
wanted variety of expression to make them 
agreeable, and that a very sincere, affection- 


ate person could never be at a loss fora new 


thought on such a subject as friendship. If 
they were, it was a mark that their affection 
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was not very warm. The lady that started 
the dispute would not yield that point, but 
maintained that the heart might be very 
warm though the imagination was not very 
bright. Another lady said /ha¢ was her opin- 
ion, too, and that ‘words may be wanting when 
affection is not’; upon which, says a wise 
philosopher in company, ‘What need have 
you to be in a fuss about sweet words: can- 
not you say “my syrup of violets or my syrup 
of cowslips?”’ This turned the disputant 
spirit into a loud laugh, and dispersed the 
company.” From first to last, Bulstrode 
seems a charming home of English peace. 
Secure of her own position, both from her 
husband’s rank and her own, as heiress of 
the Harleys, the Duchess never had to strug- 
gle or intrigue for any social success; and the 
result of her rank and fortune was that she 
led a quiet domestic life, at first full of her 
husband and children, and in later years of 
scientific and artistic interests, cheered by 
old friendships (preeminent among which 
was Mrs. Delany’s); just such a life as is 
open to all women could they but lay aside 
the social ambition which makes them rest- 
less and discontented, and be satisfied to 
live in their own station. Mrs. Pendarves 
was thus wise, and enjoyed all the pleasures 
that came in her way without any heart-burn- 
ings or jealousies—except, indeed, in the case 
of Lady Baltimore, whom she does not seem 
to have forgiven, as, eight years after her 
faithless lover’s marriage, she remarks that his 
wife appeared at the Drawing-room, “look- 
ing like a frightened owl, her locks strutted 
out and most furiously greased, or rather 
gummed and powdered”—one of the few 
ill-natured remarks in all her letters. 

The Duchess of Queensberry at this Birth- 
day had a dress of white satin embroidered 
with vine-leaves, convolvuluses and rosebuds, 
shaded after nature; but this was tame com- 
pared to her appearance on the next year. 
She then appeared in white satin, “the bot- 
tom of the petticoat drown Arl/s covered with 
all sorts of weeds, and every breadth had an 
old stump of a tree that ran up almost to the 
top of the petticoat, broken and ragged, and 
worked with brown chenille, round which 
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twined nasturtiums, honeysuckles, periwink- 
les, convolvuluses, and all sorts of twining flow- 
ers, which spread and covered the petticoat ; 
vines, with the leaves variegated by the sun, 
all rather smaller than nature, which made 
them look very light; the robings and fac- 
ings were little green banks with all sorts of 
weeds, and the sleeves and the vest of the 
gown loose twining branches of the same 
sort as those on the petticoat; many of the 
leaves were finished with gold, and part of 
the stumps of the trees looked like the gild- 
ing of thesun.” Beside this, Lady Hunting- 
don’s dress on the same occasion seems in- 
significant, though she had a “black velvet 
petticoat embroidered with chenille, the pat- 
tern, a /arge stone vase filled with ramping 
flowers that spread almost over a breadtb of 
the petticoat from the bottom to the top; 
between each vase of flowers was a pattern 
of gold shells and foliage embossed; the 
gown was white satin, embroidered also with 
chenille mixed with gold ornaments, no vases 
on the sleeves, but two or three on the tail,” 
a pattern, as Mrs. Pendarves remarks, “much 
fitter for a stucco staircase than for the ap- 
parel of a lady.” 

But Penny was soon to exchange St. James’s 
for the Castle, where dresses were not so 
elaborate. In 1743, Dr. Delany, who was 
then a widower of two years’ standing, but, 
as he says in his letter of proposal, with “a 
heart still turned to social delights, and not 
estranged either from the tenderness of true 
affection or the refinement of triendship ” 
laid his house and garden, and by inference 
himself, at Penny’s feet. A month later they 
were married in spite of Bunny's opposition 
to what might very fairly be called a més- 
alliance. Dr. Delany was a most excellent 
man and a sound divine, and a preface to 
one of his books was mentioned by Dr. 
Johnson as the finest thing he ever read in 
‘a declamatory way.” But he was essen- 
tially middle class, and during her married 
life with him Penny had to forego the soci 
ety which she so thoroughly enjoyed during 
both her widowhoods. 

In the midst of their wedding visits, Dr. 
Delany, or D. D., as his wife calls him, 
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found time to bring out “ Twenty Sermons 
on Social Duties and their Opposite Vices,” 
which he dedicated to the old Countess—a 
ponderous peace offering which does not 
seem to have propitiated his new relatives, 
whose treatment of him often wounded his 
wife. Poor thing! she seems hardly to have 
expected her friends to look on him as an 
equal, which was fortunate, for had she done 
so her expectations would have been cruelly 
disappointed. She soon learned to be thank- 
ful for small mercies ; and writing from Bul- 
strode six months after their marriage, she 
mentions that she has now the satisfaction 
of seeing him treated with “the kindness” 
which she thinks his due. Bunny consist- 
ently refused him all kindness from first to 
last ; he did indeed ask his sisters to meet 
each other at Calwich (the place he had 
bought at Staffordshire), before Mrs. Delany 
crossed to Ireland; but he absented himself 
on the occasion, and D. D.’s share in the in- 
vitation is seen in the humble way in which 
he hopes he shall not be an unwelcome 
guest if he drops his wife on the way to Ches- 
ter. Mrs. Dewes, however, was always good 
to him and the letters she gets from ‘her 
affectionate Pat Delany” testify to his grat- 
itude. Outside their immediate circle, one 
of the warmest expressions of sympathy that 
the bridal pair received was from Lady Sa- 
rah Cowper, an old family friend, who re- 
marks to Anne Dewes, after taking six 
months to consider of it, that she is “actually 
growing reconciled to the adventurous step 
Mrs. Delany has taken.” There is some- 
thing pathetic in the way in which Mrs. De- 
lany keeps assuring Anne, during the latter’s 
long visit at Calwich, that she does not ex- 
pect to hear from “* My Brother” as long as he 
has so good a secretary with him. Blessed 
are they who expect nothing! Letters from 
the Bunny, who had been her chief comfort 
at Roscrow, and who then, as she says in 
a letter of those days, “so tenderly loved 
her,” were now a thing of the past, never to 
come again, except on business, till the fine 
gentleman who had furnished such “pleas- 
ant chit-chat ” for his Uncle Lansdowne at 
Longleat, the “sober musical thing,” who 
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had “ played the coquet among the belles 
on the Innbridge walks ”—“ and I know not 
who can do it better,” adds the admiring 
sister—the friend of Handel and Rousseau, 
was changed into the querulous invalid of 
thirty years later, making Calwich a place of 
fear and trembling to the nephews and 
nieces who paid him duty visits. 

For the year that followed their marriage, 
the Delanys’ headquarters were in Clarges 
street, where D. D. seems to have sat by his 
fireside, while his wife went about with her 
friends, he “ bearing her flirtations and ram- 
bles,” she says, “with unchangeable good 
humor.” However, she was not wholly idle; 
that would have been impossible to one who 
did many of her various works “‘between the 
coolings of her cups of tea.” About this 
time she made a drama for an Oratorio out 
of Paradise Lost, for Handel to compose to; 
and also painted several pictures, among 
which was a crayon copy of Correggio’s Sig- 
ismunda, so powerful that Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds on first seeing it would not believe it 
to be only crayon. Still, in spite of such 
good testimony to her merits in this branch 
of art, there is, perhaps, a tinge of partial- 
ity in her husband’s statement that “she 
never copied a picture from any master in 
which she did not equal or excel the orig- 
inal.” 

It is most confusing to follow the course 
of her various employments. In 1729 she 
writes that “every one is mad about Japan- 
work, and I hope soon to be a dab at it.” 
Then she speaks of a tippet of her own 
making and invention, and begs for catgut 
for working handkerchiefs. 
hard at tent stitch, and in 1734, “ has a new 
madness—collecting shells” ; 
is taking music lessons from Kellaway at 
Bunny’s desire, and making a grotto at 
Northend for Sir John Stanley—in fact, as 
she says herself, “I aim at everything.” 
The last century must have been flooded 
with the various knick-knacks made by its 
ladies, some of them, to our ideas, childish 
waste of time and ingenuity—as, for exam- 
ple, the distinguishing art of Lady Andover, 
Mrs. Delany’s life-long friend, namely, cut- 
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in 1736 she 
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ting out figures and landscapes in paper so 
finely as to require a.microscope. 

By this time Mrs. Dewes was the mother 
of three boys—Court, Bernard and John 
and we find Mrs. Delany sending anxious 
directions about their medical treatment. 
One cannot be surprised at little Bernard’s 
having bad health, for, while out at nurse, 
he dines heartily off buttered turnips. 
Court suffered from the ague, and Mrs. 
Delany sent him the following recipe as in- 
fallible, viz.: ““A spider put into a goose- 
quill, well sealed and secured and hung about 
the child’s neck.” ‘There was a pleasing 
simplicity‘about the remedies of that time. 
For a cough, ground ivy tea and asses’ milk 
was held a certain cure; and for general 
weakness, hartshorn and exercise; of the 
former 200 or 300 drops a day. ‘To restore 
the complexion after measles, apple-water 
was used: “the rottenest apples to be got, 
put into a cold still, and so distilled without 
For toothache, ‘little tre- 
yarrow, 


anything else.” 
foil leaves, primrose leaves, and 
pounded, made into a little pellet and put 
to the tooth, or tied up in muslin and held 
between the teeth ””—a valued recipe of the 
Duchess of Portland. 
dies were of a seemingly kill and not cure 
description; such as the bleedings for breath- 
lessness, and this: “A pound of quicksilver 
boiled in a gallon of water till half the water 
is consumed away, to be drunk constantly 
at his meals [poor Bernard’s] or whenever 
he is dry.” Mary, the youngest Dewes, was 
better off, for she was only ordered for her 
cough “snails boiled in her barley-water, or 
tea-water, or whatever she drinks—taken in 
time they have done wonderful cures. She 
must know nothing of it. They give no taste. 
It would be best no one should know it but 
yourself, and [ should imagine six or eight 
boiled in a quart cf water, strained off and 
put in a bottle, would be a very good way, 
adding a spoonful to every diguid she takes. 
They must be fresh done every two or three 
days, otherwise they grow too thick.” Their 
medicines seem to have been of a more 
herbal character than our own; indeed, there 
was a special word for gathering herbs, name- 
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ly, “simpling.” It is curious to notice how 
words have changec since then. “Pure” was 
then often used in a sense now quite obsolete. 
“The Duchess is pure well.” “Is it not 
pure that we shall meet so soon?” “ Gen- 
tel” was not then degraded to its present 


status: “He has a genteel spirit,” was fully 
equivalent to our “gentlemanly”; indeed, it 


is thus defined by Mrs. Delany. “Gen- 
teel! what a pretty word! but how is it to 
be described? The don vivants would say it 
is like a well-made dish, composed of every 
good thing, without tasting of any particu- 
In plain English, it is an ease and a 
Then, 


larly. 
grace entirely free from affectation.” 
“ menagerie” was generally applied to collec- 
tions of birds* only, such as the Duchess of 
“* Nursekeeper” 
was always used for “ nurse ””—as they say 
now in Ireland, “nurse-tender.” ‘“ AZy ser- 
vant” always applied to the /ady’s maid. 
One “servant” is described in these letters 


Portland’s gold pheasants. 


as wanting a place, her wages being #4 a 
year, and perquisites another #4, though 
she could only wash head-things and aprons, 
not larger things, and the letter asks, “Is it 
possible that a person who received such 
high wages could have done so little?” 

It was on June 26th, 1744, that Mrs. De- 
lany set sail for hernew home. ‘The voyage 
from Park Gate to Dublin took two days and 
a night ; however, she sat on deck, worked 
and sketched; “nothing could be more pleas- 
ant,” she says. They slept a night in Dub- 
lin, and at eleven of the following morning 
arrived at Delville. The house stood ona 
rising ground, with the little village of Glas- 
nevin close to its gates. One on each side 
of the hall door stood the chapel, and the 
eating parlor, ‘‘vulgarly called the dining- 
room,” as she remarks; above the hall was 
the drawing-room, and over the chapel was 
the room destined for that beloved sister, 
who, alas, was never to give an added charm 
to Delville by her presence. Over the eat- 
ing parlor was Mrs. Delany’s own room, 
where the excrescence which formed below 
a bow window holding the two sideboards 
(now altered into a door leading to steps in- 
to the garden) was made into an inner clos- 
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et where she afterwards kept her curiosities 
and wrote her letters, enjoying a lovely view 
from the windows of Dublin town and harbor 
and a range of mountains. She says “there 
never was a sweeter dwelling,” though it 
looks squarely respectable and uninteresting 
in its picture. The garden sounds really 
pleasant; the bowling green bounded by the 
little brook, and the hay rick with the men at 
work on it, lay under her closet window, with 
charming terrace walks surrounding them. 
At the end of one of these walks and upa 
slope was a temple-like summer house, where 
a bust of Stella and an inscription by Swift 
still commemorate the friendship of the 
Deans of St. Patrick and of Down. From 
the terrace sloped the fields stocked with 
cows and deer, and planted in a wild way 
with forest trees and bushes, while beyond 
were villages “embosom’d high in tufted 
trees,” and further still, Dublin harbor with 
its shipping. No wonder that Mrs. Delany 
was annoyed with Lady Bell Monck for hav- 
ing “no eyes nor understanding to see that 
it was not a common, vulgar garden.” Poor 
Lady Bell, the Duke of Portland’s sister, had 
come twenty miles to call on her, but all her 
claims failed to win forgiveness for her ob- 
tuseness about the garden. ' 
However, Mrs. Delany found various more 
appreciative Irish friends, who made a pleas- 
ant little court in which she acted queen; 
though she not infrequently has to describe 
people like “ Mrs. Annesley, daughter of my 
Lord Tyrconnell, such another slatternly, 
ignorant hoyden I never saw, and the worst 
of it is, she is very good-humored and w#é/ 
be familiar.” Letty Bushe made long stays 
at Delville. ‘She is sensible and affectionate 
and very conformable in her humor,” says 
her hostess, “which makes her an agreeable 
companion in the house. I hope she will 
stay some time. How few people there are 
that one can like to have in that intimate 
way. This morning I have been busied with 
idle visitors.” Bushe was very useful in en- 
tertaining these idle visitors, as when, one 
day, some “ladies of our town of Glasnevin 
were calling when the English letters arrived. 
I laid them on a table before me, expre$sing 
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joy at the receipt of them, and the stupid 
Goths never said, ‘ Pray open your letters’ or 
anything civil. I stayed a full minute for 
that compliment, and my patience would 
hold out no longer, so I said ‘Pray excuse 
me, I must read my letters, as I expect some 
news fof consequence,’ so opened and read 
them from end to end. Bushe was so good 
as to entertain them, but I huffed her after 
they were’gone, for not encouraging me to 
open them sooner.” What with “painting, 
drawing, reading, prating, walking,” back- 
gammon in the evenings, puss in the corner, 
she and Bushe passed their time pleasantly 
enough. ‘Then, too, they gave little dinner 
parties, of one of which we have the follow- 
ing ménu, interesting as a specimen of the 
ordinary Irish dinner of “always seven plates 
of meat,” to which she alluded in her letters 
of 1731: 

**FirsT COURSE, SECOND COURSE. 
Turkey and endive Partridges 
Boyled neck of mutton, Sweet-breads. 
Greens, etc, Collar’d pig. 
soup. 
Plum 


Roast 


Creamed apple tart. 
pudding. Crabs. 
Fricassée of | igeon. 


No dessert to be had.” 


loin of veal. 
Venison pasty. 
To be sure, the guests are very different 
from those on her London visiting-list, but 
she had the invaluable gift of being able to 
live wholly in the present, and threw herself 
as heartily into the circle as if she had never 
known any other, making Delville her one 
interest in life. One detects in her letters a 
curious feeling that she owed it to society— 
or rather (as she always puts things on a high 
ground), to Providence—to enjoy herself; 
for instance, she meets with some one who 
talks of her mother after the latter’s death, 
and “raised a tender recollection that is 
rather more than my spirits can at this time 
well bear; but asT think it wrong to indulge 
what may prejudice one’s health, I intend go- 
ing about this morning to see fine pictures, 
and dine at Whitehall (the Portlands’), where 
I shall meet the Duchess of Queensberry.” 
One hardly gets the impression from her let- 
ters that her health was in any danger from 
a tendency to brood over the past: she 
might have been more lovable if it had suf- 
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fered a little more from that, and if she had 
had less personal experience of the efficacy of 
the recipe she frequently sends to bereaved 
friends, namely, ‘a little cheerful society.” 
Her life was divided into such distinct por- 
tions that it gave full scope for the exercise 
of this peculiarity of ignoring what had been; 
it is curious how she never seems to think of 
her past—or rather, her pasts. When living 
in Little Brook Street during her first widow- 
hood, she never alludes to Gromio except 
when she finds irregularity in the remittance 
of her jointure. At Delville she seems to 
have no interests but Irish ones, and _ first 
and foremost D. D.’s health. No sooner is 
she established in London as a widow for 
the second time, than poor Pat and his house 
and garden vanish from the scene like smoke. 
True, she kept a sort of remembrance of 
him, for when Mr. Granville sent to borrow 
one of his books she replies that ‘‘the author 
had been under the impression that Mr. G. 
possessed all his works.” Still, “the author” 
is a cautious, not to say distant, way of men- 
tioning a husband, even though he may have 
been dead for some years, and we cannot in- 
fer from her remark with any certainty that 
she remembered the precise relationship in 
which he had stood towards her. Mrs. De- 
lany’s one passion in life seems to have been 
her sister, and in that sister's 
daughter, for the mother’s sake. ‘This free- 
dom from unregulated affection must have 
been largely influential in preserving her to 
such a good old age, and also in making her 
so generally beloved—for, not being espe- 
cially attached to any one, she had a mind at 
Those whose 


alter years 


leisure to be charming to all. 
hearts were not so well in hand occasionally 
her than she 
could Poor ‘Donnel- 
lan,” a loving, impulsive nature—one of her 
pleasantest Irish friends, and treated accord- 
could not 
see how natural, nay, inevitable, it was, that 
after having been ali in all at Delville she 
should be relegated to the position of one 
amongst many on Mrs. Delany’s return to 
England. She remonstrated accordingly—a 
state of mind incomprehensible to Mrs. De- 


made more demands upon 


conveniently meet. 


ingly while she lived in Ireland 
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lany, who severely remarked to her sister on 
Donnellan’s jealous and exacting temper, 
adding, however, “I hope I shall never with- 
hold any reasonable satisfaction in my power 
to bestow.” 

But we are anticipating; let us return to 
the Delanys’ Delville life. Every year they 
visited Down, that Dr. Delany might inspect 
the more distant parts of his deanery, where 
he found plenty of work, as his predecessor 
had in six years only spent two days there. 
LD. D. did his duty more thoroughly than the 
standard of his age demanded from him. He 
went first to the Protestants, then to the 
Presbyterians, and lastly to the Papists, until 
he had visited every family in his deanery, 
to the great surprise of the poor, who said 
they had never before seen a clergyman ex- 
cept in church. On Sundays he had the 
townspeople and their wives to dinner by 
turns, some of the wives, as Mrs. Delany 
remarks with amusement, being very fine 
ladies indeed. She regrets to find that, even 
in the wilds of Down, people are “out of char- 
acter,” and that tea and wine enter where they 
“have no pretense to be, and usurp the ru- 
ral food of syllabub, etc. But the dairymaids 
wear large hats and velvet hoods instead of 
the round, tight petticoat and straw hat, and 
there is as much foppery introduced in the 
food as in the dress: the pure simplicity of 
the country is quite gone.” 

Apprehensions of Jacobite disturbances 
fill much of the letters of 1745, but Mrs. De- 
lany found the manufacturing of shell lusters, 
etc., very useful in “diverting her mind” from 
these anxieties, and also from the various 
hopes and fears connected with D. D.’s bish- 
opric, always expected but never attained. 
Lord Chesterfield was then Viceroy, and as 
he and his wife were old friends of Mrs. De- 
lany’s this brought her oftener to the Castle; 
and we find her anticipating Lady Bective 
by inducing Lady Chester to make Irish 
stuffs fashionable. “There was a great 
crowd at the Birthday,” she says; “all the 
ladies were dressed in Irish stuffs, and never 
looked finer or more genteel”; and she adds 
her pleasure at feeling that it was her doing, 
“since the poor weavers are starving—all 
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trade has met with a great check this year.” 
This year was also marked by a distemper 
among the cows, which began the previous 
year in France, Savoy, and Italy, and thence 
spread to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Great Britain. The following was the ap- 
proved recipe for the disorder, published by 
royal authority in Sweden: ‘“Snakeweed, 
camphor, valerian, elecampane, lovage, lau- 
rel berries, the root of angelica, carline this- 
tles, agaric, and roots of master-wort.” All 
these ingredients in various proportions were 
to be reduced to powder and mixed with six- 
teen and one-half ounces of common salt. It 
was to be administered to each cow fasting, 
on toasted bread, which was to be sprinkled 
with as much as could be taken up between 
the thumb and finger. 

But cattle-plague and rumors of wars were 
not engaging the whole attention of Dublin. 
There was a galaxy of talent at the theater, 
which drew such full houses in the summer 
that it was common to say a person had died 
of a Quin, a Barry, or a Garrick fever. Mrs. 
Delany went to a representation of Rowe’s 
“Fair Penitent,” in which Garrick was Lo- 
thario ; Sheridan(father of Richard Brinsley), 
Horatio; and Barry, Altamount. 

In 1746 was born Mary, the only daugh- 
ter of Anne Dewes—*“ our Pauline,” as Mrs. 
Delany calls her in allusion to their old read- 
ings of Mme. de Sévigné. “I am truly 
thankful,” she says, ‘that you have a little fe- 
maleinfantto exercise your good judgment on 

. you will make her a complete, valuable 
woman.” This opens a vista of water on the 
brain, but fortunately for the poor little female 
infant she adds, “in the mean time feed her 
and dance her well, for that is all that can 
be attended to at present.” She had by no 
means ceased training herself into a com- 
plete, valuable woman, for we find her at this 
time attending various philosophical lectures. 
“T have gone through nine which please 
me extremely. The next is on optics, which 
I am told is the most entertaining of all.” 
The reading aloud at Delville was usually 
historical, although one summer she careful- 
ly read over Young’s Night Thoughts to the 
Dean, and they were “both charmed with 
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his true spirit of poetry, sublimity, and piety.” 
She has not nearly so much to say for Soph- 
ocles when they read Franklin’s translation 
of him, for, though she thinks “it is very 
agreeable to see how poets wrote above one 
thousand years ago,” she finds their plots 
wanting in variety when compared with mod- 
ern plays, but adds, “I believe they are in 
truer taste.” However, prose was the main 
staple of their reading, and it is amusing in 
this 4/asé age to see the enthusiasm and ex- 
citement she feels about historical charac- 
ters that seem to be quite as new to her as 
if they were in some novel. For a long time 
Carte’s History of the Duke of Ormonde 
supplies their mental food. “ He is the com- 
pletest fine gentleman and loyalist I ever read 
of, but the sufferings of King Charles I. dveak 
one’s heart.” Then they read the life of Con- 
—what a glorious man 
he was!” “We are 
now deep in Robinson’s Mary, Queen of 
Scots ; 
was, I fear, a bad woman, and yet extremely 
to be pitied: 
mired, flattered, strong 
to subdue them, led on from fault to fault, 
till plunged into the most deplorable dis- 
tresses that ever befell a woman of her rank. 
It is impossible not to lament her fall from 


stantine the Great 
Further on she says : 


itis a most agreeable book, but she 


very young, beautiful, great, ad- 
assions, not taught 


virtue, endowed as she was with so many 
charms and graces of person and mind! But, 
great as her faults were, I think Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s usage of her was both ungenerous 
and cruel.” 
writing to their sisters, would discuss Mary 
(Jueen of Scots’ case as warmly as if it were 


Not many women of fifty-nine, 


a scandal in their own circle ; but, perhaps 
history was more living in those days, for 
Mrs. Delany observes apropos of Sully’s Me- 
moirs: ‘* They are both useful and entertain- 
ing; such great characters as Henry 1V. and 
his minister are so often the subjects of con- 
versation that one wishes to be well acquaint- 
ed with these, and bear a part in the con- 
versation.” 
schoolroom studies if girls felt they could 
thereby “make points” in conversation on 
““coming out,” but I fear Henry IV. has 
ceased to be such a household word. 


It might give a fresh zest to 
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At the beginning of 1747 we find the 
Delanys established in a lodging in Pall 
Mall at four guineasa week. “ Thecrimson 
and yellow flaring hangings of paper in the 
bedroom” somewhat distressed her artistic 
eyes, but the window made amends by look- 
ing out into a pretty garden and over the 
Prince of Wales’s into the park. She was 
graciously received at Court, and went to the 
Birthday in a flowered silk, which she con- 
sidered “extremely pretty and very modest,” 
of a pale deer-colored figured ground, the 
flowers mostly purple and mixed with white 
feathers. ‘The Duke of Portland was there, 
too, and was “very fine.” His coat, “ dark 
mouse-color velvet, embroidered with silver, 
the work of Jenny Gleg [the first embroiderer 
of the day], the finest I ever saw. The 
waistcoat, Isabella satin, the same as the 
coat.” The size of the hoops greatly scan- 
dalized her provincial eyes, and she prophesies 
a reaction, that “from looking like so many 
blown bladders, we shall look like so many 
bodkins stalking Not for seven 
years longer, however, do we find her writ- 
ing, “I am glad hoops are out of fashion ; 
‘us good news.” In May, that same year, 
1747, she sadly turned her steps home- 
ward, and had the vexation of leaving her 
sister sooner than was necessary, contrary 
winds detaining them at Park Gate so long 
that she used up all her working materials—a 
serious matter to one who, as her husband 
said of her, ‘‘always found employment for 
her hands, even between the coolings of her 
cups of tea.” However, seeing a painter in 
the act of repairing the inn-sign, she paid 
him to let her do it for him, and so wiled 
away the weary hours of waiting. <A few 
months after she got back her mother died 
in the act of praying—a fitting end for 
one to whom John Wesley wrote seventeen 


about.” 


years before as “‘being almost possest of the 
crown which he saw dimly afar off.” There 
are curious directions about mourning in the 
letters of this date, showing that gray poplin 
and gray unwatered tabby were considered 
deeper than black silk. “I think black 
bombazine will do very well in a sack. I 
have one in a manteau and petticoat which 
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I wear when in full dress; at home, a dark 


gray poplin; and abroad, undrest, a dark 


gray unwatered tabby; after three months 
black silk is worn with love-hood and black 
glazed gloves for three months more.” 

Soon after this the Delanys paid a round 
of Irish visits, which they did with the more 
ease, as “a comfortable circumstance belong- 
ing to this country is that the roads are so 
good and free from robbers that we may 
safely drive to any hour of the night.” Eng- 
land and Ireland seem unable to follow each 
other’s lead, for in those days Hounslow 
Heath offered the same contrast to Irish se- 
curity that we now see’ reversed in the two 
countries. 

Everywhere they went, their hosts seemed 
to be rebuilding, till one wonders once again 
if any old houses are still left in Ireland. 
One of their visits was to Callidon, near Clog- 
her, belonging to my Lord Orrery, who had 
just built a hermitage of roots on an island, 
with a couch and wooden stools, a table with 
a manuscript onit,a pair of spectacles, a leath- 
ern bottle, an hour-glass, a weather-glass, sev- 
eral mathematical instruments, and, “inshort, 
everything you would consider necessary for 
a recluse [indeed, the list is longer than 
would be needed by a spiritually-minded 
one]. Féurlittle gardens surround his house, 
an orchard, a flower garden, a physick gar- 
den and a kitchen garden. I never saw so 
pretty a whim so thoroughly well executed.” 

Mrs. Delany herself had pretty whims: 
one morning she ordered breakfast under the 
nut-trees at Delville, with cherries, strawber- 
ries and nosegays on the table, while a harp- 
er was concealed among the bushes, that 
they might eat to other harmony besides 
“the soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs.” 
Mrs. Hamilton was to breakfast with them, 
and be “cunningly led to this place and sur- 
prised.” After breakfast, they worked, talked, 
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dined, listened to the harper, and then picked 
roses—three baskets full. At seven, they 
drank tea in the orangerie, visited the deer, 
and watched the cows being milked. But 
her guests were not always allowed such 
placid enjoyment: another day she set to 
work to improve her house, making shell 
flowers and ornaments for the chapel, and 
hanging her closet with a dove-color flock 
paper on which the pictures looked very well, 
and w hich contrasted with the crimson dam- 
ask curtains and chairs. Letty Bushe anda 
whole family of Hamiltons came to break- 
fast, and “as soon as that was done I set 
them all to work: gave each a dusting cloth, 
brush, sponge, and bowl of water, and set 
them to cleaning my picture frames. Bushe 


undertook cleaning the pictures and egging 
them out, whilst the carpenters and I fixed 
up the shelves for my books and china: ev- 
erybody that popped their heads in was 
seized to work; no idler was admitted; a 
very merry working morning it was, and 
my dressing-room is very spruce and hand- 


some.” 
The nephews and nieces were flourish- 
ing all this time, though one cannot help 
feeling a little sorry for Bunny the younger, 
when we read in his mother’s letter that “he 
is quick but very heedless; and has a natu- 
ral artfulness which is generally commended 
in children, but which I take great pains to 
break him of.” It is satisfactory to find that 
though “ Pauline is not so genteel as Jacky, 
because she is so very fat,” yet that “she 
bridles very well.” In those days one of the 
first lessons of deportment was to bridle on 
entering the room, which meant to hold up 
the head and to keep the chin in, and then, 
having courtesied at the door, to advance de- 
liberately toward the person who had the 
first claim to greeting, to sink low gradually 
and to rise slowly and gracefully. 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby. 
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IN sweet, long years one joy my fate withheld, 
One gift hung ever just beyond my reach; 
At last !—with aching, weary feet, I stand 
Upon the beach. 


The setting sun, mid tinted, feathery clouds, 
In royal state goes slowly to his rest, 
Dressing each dancing wave in green and gold, 
With silver crest. 


Through all the years, my longing heart has dreamed 
Of gay, glad waves that kiss the Golden Gate ;— 
I see its open arms,—I enter in, 
Alas!—too late. 


I watch, with wistful eyes, the sea-gull’s flight, 
I hear the ocean’s saddest minor tone, 
The mighty pulses of its beating heart 
Answer my own. 


It tells of buried wrecks beneath its smile, 
Of sunny lives made desolate and gray; 
The stars come out, the waters sob and mourn 
The dying day. 


They gather dark and stern, they rise and fall, 
They break with failing breath upon the shore; 
The sun that gilded all their waves shall shine 
For me no more. 


But still shall come the tender, rosy dawns 
To flood the morning world with mystic light, 
And other hopeful, eager eyes shall watch 
The sea-birds’ flight. 


And children’s hands shall gather shining shells. 
And lovers’ hearts interpret all their speech, 
And still the happy tides shall ebb and flow 
Upon the beach. 
Mary Riddell Corley. 
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THE feature which first strikes the reader 
upon opening a novel of Tourguéneff is the 
distinctive sketches of the external appear- 
ance of the characters. The introduction of 
a person is accompanied by a compact pen- 
portrait of his form, physiognomy and dress. 
The author does not give complete descrip- 
tions, but rapidly summarizes those salient 
points which would impress the beholder at 
a single glance. The following paragraph, 
announcing the entrance of Dimitri Roudine 
into the parlor of Daria Michaelovna, is a 
fair illustration: “‘There entered the room 
a man about thirty-five years old, tall but 
somewhat round-shouldered, with thick, cur- 
ly hair, a dark complexion and irregular but 
expressive and intelligent features. His eyes, 
dark blue in color, were bright, his nose 
broad and straight; his lips were cleanly cut. 
His clothes were not new, and they were a 
trifle small for him, as if he had grown since 
they had been bought. * * * Roudine’s 
thin voice was not in keeping with either 
his height or his broad chest.” 

These graphic pictures occur constantly, 
and one soon perceives that they constitute 
an important element of Tourguéneff’s meth- 
od. Other accessories to the objective pre- 
sentation of a character are employed with 
painstaking care. It is related how a man 
sits or stands while he is talking; whether he 
looks at his neighbor or drops his eyes; by 
what particular signs a person manifests em- 
barrassment; when a woman blushes or curls 
her lips. Frequently, when the situation is 
intensely dramatic, and the characters are 
under high stress of emotion, the account of 
gestures, changes in expression, and bodily 
signs in general, is minute enough to serve 
as complete stage-directions if the scene were 
to be actually performed by players. In 
such scenes the spoken dialogue is monosyl- 
labic and interjectory, as it would be in the 
actual world, and they are vivid and thrilling 
simply because of their scenic realism. 


The objective method is adhered to in the 
portrayal of the inner nature of the charac- 
ters. Our acquaintance with them begins 
and proceeds as in living society. What 
knowledge we have is gained only from their 
conversation and actions. The writer does 
not in his privileged capacity draw aside the 
vail and expose the secret workings of their 
minds. In ‘Dimitri Roudine,” the novel 
from which I have already quoted, Natalie 
Alexievna, the young girl of the story, retires 
on the night after the first interview with 
Roudine, profoundly impressed by his elo- 
quence, and already unconsciously in love 
with him, and the reader is informed as fol- 
lows: “Nor did Natalie close her eyes that 
night. Lying in her bed, with ber head rest- 
ing on her arm, she gazed into the darkness; 
her pulse beat as ina fever, and many a deep 
sigh escaped from her perturbed breast.” 

This, it will be seen, is a narration of 
physical facts. Trivial enough in itself, it 
affords a striking example. Here, indeed, 
is an opportunity for psychological analysis, 
which George Eliot, for instance, would have 
improved to the extent of an essay of goodly 
proportions. Tourguéneff systematically ne- 
glects such opportunities. He talks very 
little about his characters. The rule is not 
inflexible. Occasionally, in minor incidents, 
the motive for an act or a saying is revealed 
by a peep within the person’s mind. Some- 
times no other expedient will avail, as in 
the concluding portion of the novel “Smoke,” 
where a chapter of secret mental history, 
involving a complete transformation of char- 
acter and purpose in the hero, is written out 
at length. But, wherever possible, this course 
is avoided and the characters are portrayed 
dramatically and not subjectively. Obvious- 
ly, Tourguéneff’s method is in strong con- 
trast with that most in vogue at present, 
which has been developed through Thacke- 
ray’s tendency to chat and moralize up to its 
most conspicuous exemplification in the 
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works of George Eliot, replete with subtle 
analysis and philosophical reflection. Tour- 
guéneff’s novels have a high psychological 
quality. The workings of the mind are re- 
vealed, as in actual dramas, through speech 
and action. Nor does he scruple to use 
other means where, in theory, the revelation 
may proceed from the characters themselves. 
In “On the Eve,” for example, Ellen Niko- 
laevna keeps a journal for a time in which 
she records her secret feelings. In “Vir- 
gin Soil” Neshdanof has a friend to whom 
he writes long letters and is unreservedly 
The dramatic poets, for the 
soliloquies and 


confidential. 


same purpose, resort to 


“asides,” both of which detract from the il- 
lusion and must be indulged in sparingly. 
Tourguéneff’s work is, as we have seen, ob- 
jective in form and it will bear strict tests of 


logic and probability. It naturally follows 
that his characters have strong identity and 
individuality. It is doubtful whether such 
perfect verisimilitude could be obtained by 
any other process of delineation. 

Both George Eliot and Tourguéneff are un- 
compromising realists. ‘The fatalistic spirit 
of which sentimental readers complain in the 
English woman’s productions also pervades 
the Russian’s work. The so-called fatalism 
of modern creators of human character is a 
different thing from the idea of fate which 
inspired the ancient tragic writers. With the 
Greek poets the fate principle was an arti- 
ficial theory, a religious superstition. 
the great modern novelists, the underlying, 
inexorable necessity is taken from nature, 
and results simply from the refusal, for the 
sake of ideal charm or a happy ending, to 
preserve the characters from the destiny 
which hereditary and acquired disposition 
and their own actions have made inevitable. 
Given a person of certain constitution and 
temperament and subject him to certain ex- 
ternal influences, and he will follow a course 
of development or retrogression with which 
nothing short of a miracle can interfere. The 
pagan Fate was, probably, like similar Greek 
creations, originally the personification of a 
force in nature, but the ancients superadded 
qualities drawn from the imagination, and 
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the myth, as it comes down to us, represents 
a force outside of and superior to nature. 
The moderns do not recognize or imply any 
supernatural elements in the inevitable tend- 
ency of character. They reproduce it as they 
find it in mankind. 

It is one thing to write a novel in which 
actions and incidents serve only as manifes- 
tations of character in its present state; 
in which no development is attempted. It 
is a different and a greater thing to deline- 
ate character in the course of transforma- 
tion. In George Eliot’s and Tourguéneff’s 
stories, men and women change under our 
eyes, as dormant qualities are brought into 
force by external circumstances. In the op- 
eration of revolutionizing the inner self, the 
inevitable tendency of character is given 
full play. With George Eliot the change is 
generally one of slow growth, as, for instance, 
the spiritual elevation of Gwendolen Harleth 
under the influence of Daniel Deronda, and 
the debasement of Tito Melema through 
temptation which he was too weak to resist. 
Tourguéneff was a Russian, and the people 
he depicted were also Russians. We find 
in his work little of that gradual unfolding 
and modification of character. Whena pow- 
erful influence is brought to bear on a man, it 
acquires complete ascendency almost from 
the start. The result can be predicted ; he 
is in the toils of destiny. The Russian peo- 
ple, as here portrayed, are creatures of what 
might be termed blind impulse, but for the 
fact that we associate something spasmod c 
and transient with the word impulse. It is 
a force, as unreasoning as uncontrollable, 
and often as violent as impulse, only it is in- 
definitely prolonged. Some of the disclos- 
ures of the Nihilistic movement exhibit this 
quality of the Slavonic temperament. We 
have seen young and luxuriously reared wo- 
men tearing themselves from their homes 
and committing the most atrocious crimes in 
the face of certain death with self-sacrifice 
that would amount to heroism were the 
cause a nobler one. The inspiring motive 
is the mad passion of liberty and the child- 
ish hope of bringing into existence a social 
chimera. Probably the true explanation is 
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that the old adage, “ Scratch a Russian and 
you will find a Tartar,” still holds good and 
that the Russians are only superficially civ- 
ilized. ‘They may be dominated by asingle 
emotion or a barren idea in somewhat the 
same manner that animals are by fear or 
propensity. 

In Tourguéneff’s novels there is usually a 
central personage of whom a passionate mo- 
tive has taken possession, which hurries him 
to a tragic catastrophe. The action is nec- 
essarily rapid and the book is therefore short. 
It has already been said that the author does 
not talk about his characters. In fact, he 
does not speak at all in his own capacity. 
He does not take a text from a conversation 
or incident and engage in abstract discus- 
sion. He is an artist whose primary func- 
tion is the objective portrayal of human na- 
ture. Although some of his books have had 
encugh public significance to procure his 
banishment, this element is always an in- 
cidental one. In and 
“ Smoke,” and “ Virgin Soil” are presented 


“ Fathers Sons,” 
certain political and social conditions of 
Russia. But they are given simply as the 
environment of the characters which are, 
especially in “ Fathers and Sons” and 
“Smoke,” among the most skillfully drawn 
flesh and blood people in the whole range 
of his productions. One always looks with 
suspicion upon a novel with a didactic pur- 
If written to exhibit a tendency or 
expose an abuse, we are prepared in advance 
to find the characters lay figures, like those 
of a ventriloquist, through which the author 
discourses in dialogue form. Tourguéneff’s 
characters were not created to serve as illus- 
trations of a phase of life. They are, of 
course, to an extent, the product of their 
surroundings, and these are pictured so faith- 
fully to the fact that the powers of absolu- 
tism, which dread nothing so much as the 
truth, considered his writings a menace to 
the peace of Russia. Probably, too, it was 
his secondary design in the selection of some 
of the minor persons t9 be introduced, to ex- 
hibit the most representative types to Russia 
herself and the world at large. But this feat- 
ure is always subsidiary to the main purpose. 


pose. 
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The stories are admirably constructed. 
Generally, the past life of the chief figures is 
briefly narrated up to the time when the influ- 
ences which are to mold them appear. The 
action of the novel then begins, and proceeds 
by natural stages to a climax. The interest 
is by no means absorbed by the hero. The 
other characters are not sketched or shown 
only in their relation to him. They are all 
well rounded and each has a distinct person- 
ality. There is one body of men in the 
characterization of whom Tourguéneff is 
open to criticism. There can be little doubt 
that the Russian civil service is administered 
by shallow-minded officials, subsisting on a 
diet of red-tape and filled with the most pet- 
ty aspirations and jealousies. These crea- 
tures are constantly strutting through Tour- 
guéneff's books, and the author, in his con- 
tempt, forgets that after all they are human 
beings, and caricatures them. Dickens ex- 
celled all others in the art of personifying an 
idiosyncrasy and imparting a semblance of 
life to the abnormal conception. Tourgué- 
neff does not satirize the people in question 
to the extent that Dickens would have done, 
but he is prone to draw them as mere speci- 
mens of aclass, and not as actual men. The 
real characters of his works constantly bid 
defiance tocon ventional restraints. “They 
are under the dominion of motives so deep 
that social rules do not enter into consider- 
ation. 

In discussing the general qualities of his 
art, two things should not be overlooked: 
his literary style and his descriptive powers. 
His style is more like that of a scientific 
writer than of a Zi/terateur. It is a perfect 
vehicle of expression, which attracts no atten- 
tion to itself whatsoever. He is always terse, 
compact and direct. His descriptive powers 
are of a fine order, and he has the same fac- 
ulty of painting a landscape as of drawing a 
person in a few sentences. Like everything 
else he puts into his works, the descriptions 
of scenery are but accessories to dramatic 
portraiture. Nature is viewed from the stand- 
point of character, and ‘the mood of the 
person is wrought into the picture in the sub- 
tle blending of the inner and outer worlds 
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which we find in the poets. His works 
abound in patches of poetry, each of which 
intensifies a situation in the story by giving 
it setting and atmosphere. There is a de- 
scription of Venice of considerable length in 
“On the Eve.” It is Venice seen through 
the eyes of a pair of lovers with the shadow 
of approaching death resting on one of them. 
The narrative is interfused with their com- 
plex and sombre emotions, and has pathos 
as well as exquisite beauty. 

Of all the author’s productions, probably 
‘Fathers and Sons” is most famous. This 
is largely due to the fact that in it are shown 
certain tendencies in their inception which 
have since powerfully affected Russia. The 
Russians of the old school are represented 
by two brothers, Nicholas Petrovitch Kirsa- 
nof, a landed proprietor who has remained at 
home and is provincial, and Paul Petrovitch 
Kirsanof, who has traveled extensively and 
acquired the polish of a man of the world. 
In sharp contrast to this pair are the two 
young men, Bazarof, in whom the interest 
principally centers, and Arcadi, his college 
chum, who is the son of Nicholas Petrovitch. 
Arcadi takes Bazarof home with him to pass 
a vacation, and there immediately springs up 
a strong antagonism between the latter and 
Paul Petrovitch. Bazarof is a thorough ma- 
terialist. ‘The word he applies to himself is 
“nihilist,” and the term which has become 
so widely known was here originated. Baz- 
arof’s nihilism is not simply political. It 
consists in the negation of everything im- 
palpable to the physical senses. There re- 
sults from this a coarse theory and boorish 
conduct of life. He has a sovereign con- 
tempt for love and sentiment, poetry and 
belles lettres, and even social courtesy. He 
devotes himself to natural science as the only 
field worthy of a man, and holds the opinion 
that all rational enjoyments are to be derived 
from physical sources. Paul Petrovitch, on 
the other hand, stands for the old chivalrous 
type of manhood. He has nourished a hope- 
less passion for a certain lady of rank all his 
days, and remained a blighted being, as it 
ludicrously seems, almost from a sense of 
duty. He has all the whimsies, all the re- 
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fined and technical notions of personal hon- 
or, of a French gentleman of the azcien ré- 
gime. The enforced intercourse between 
these two persons of strong character soon 
runs into hatred, and in the end Paul com- 
pels Bazarof to fight a duel with him. Baz- 
arof falls in love, quite in the usual style, 
and his materialistic philosophy is unable to 
resist this feeling, although he strugglesagainst 
it. He finally dies of blood-poisoning, result- 
ing from a slight cut of his scalpel in an au- 
topsy he was conducting, perhaps softened a 
little by love, but true to his positivism to 
the last. The characterization of the other 
persons, as well as that of the four men, is 
well executed, notably that of the parents of 
Bazarof, who love him with natural affection 
in spite of his cold indifference toward them. 

In the book “Smoke,” we are introduced 
at the beginning to a young man, betrothed 
to a good and commonplace girl. Some 
years before he has had a love affair with a 
beautiful woman, which was broken off on 
account of her mercenary ambition. He 
meets her again, and she is now the wife of 
General Ratmirof, a disagreeable nonenity, 
and a public functionary after Tourguéneff’s 
ordinary type. Irene is tired of the hollow 
parade of her present life, and thinks she is 
willing to sacrifice everything for the affection 
revived at the sight of her early lover. After 
a number of thrilling scenes they plan an 
elopement. The hero, Litvanof, makes all 
preparations, and at the last moment Irene 
succumbs to the same influences which con- 
trolled her before, and finds herself unable 
to renounce ease and social distinction. The 
story ends in an anti-climax. Irene remains 
with her husband and Litvanof goes back to 
his betrothed. The most interesting study 
is that of the character of Irene. Her vacil- 
lations under the sway of conflicting motives 
are portrayed with minute fidelity to nature. 
Incidentally are brought forward a circle of 
sensational reformers, male and female, who 
convene in the apartments of their chief, in 
Baden Baden, and discuss the future of 
Russia. There is also in this book one of 
the most interesting of Tourguéneff’s crea- 
tions. His name is Potoughine, and he isa 
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Russian who has been much abroad and 
who, although a patriot at heart, can view 
his countrymen and their works impartially. 
One cannot help identifying him in some 
measure with the author. He is by no 
means a mere mouthpiece: he is a well-de- 
fined character whom the reader respects 
and loves. But in his strictures on Russian 
society he occupies an absolute standpoint, 
and we feel that they are as just as they are 
scathing. There is another person, Solomine 
by name, in the novel “Virgin Soil,” who is 
also capable of the same sort of criticism. 
He is a workingman of rare intelligence, 
who, while sympathizing with the agitators 
for freedom, can only half-heartedly join 
with them because he can find nothing upon 
which to base a rational hope of success. 
He views Russia from within, while Potou- 
ghine looks upon the nation collectively from 
without. Tourguéneff’s consummate art ap- 
pears in that Solomine’s mental horizon is 
no broader than that of a man in his position 
would naturally be. As far as his personal 
observation has gone, his wisdom is great, 
and at times it seems that he expresses the 
author’s opinions, but only because they 
strike us as intrinsically sound. 

One of the greatest of Tourguéneff’s ar- 
tistic achievements is the delineation of 
Dimitri Roudine. He is a man to whom 
might be applied the reproach of Emerson’s 
lines: 

** Wilt thou uncalled interrogate, 
Talker! the unreplying Fate ?” 

Roudine is a talker, filled with the loftiest 
hopes for the good of mankind which he 
never does anything torealize. He has true 
eloquence; that is, he has the power of in- 
spiring other people to action, but he weak- 
ens himself when the time to move arrives. 
The danger in attempting to portray a pure 
idealist is that the result will prove an ab- 
straction instead of a person. ‘There is nev- 
er any doubt of Roudine’s existence; he is 
real enough to excite a kindly pity. 

A second character in this same book is 
Michael Leschnieff, a former classmate of 
Dimitri Roudine, who meets him after many 
He is a clever man in spite of gro- 
Voi. IH.—20, 
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tesque peculiarities, and, being the opposite 
of Roudine in temperament, is the latter’s 
harshest critic. His portraiture by Tour- 
guéneff is notable because, although an ec- 
centric personage, he is not in the least cari- 
catured. 

In the novels “Liza,” “On the Eve,” 
and “Spring Floods,” a woman is the cen- 
tral figure. Liza is a thoroughly lovable 
being, pure and unfortunate. Her history 
is related with delicacy and pathos. Ellen 
Nikolaevna Stachoff in “On the Eve” is 
developed by love from a moody, slightly 
morbid girl into a heroine. Her character 
is womanly even in its matured strength. 
Maria Nikolaevna Polozoff, who is presented 
in “Spring Floods,” is physically and intel- 
lectually a charming woman in whom the 
moral qualities are entirely absent. She 
represents a possible though fortunately rare 
feminine type. “A Lear of the Steppe” is 
a sombre picture which terminates in genu- 
ine tragedy, though the means employed are 
homely. 

It has been said that Tourguéneff is sim- 
ply an artist, and that his writings are object- 
ive and impersonal. There is, however, an 
atmosphere common to all of them. A re- 
cent writer has said that “his forte is the ‘set 
gray life’ which has nothing to fear and noth- 
ing to hope.” All of his works are tragedies, 
They terminate in disappointment and sor- 
row, and a brooding vein of sadness pervades 
them. The melancholy cast of his genius 
may have been constitutional. Doubtless it 
was deepened by domestic unhappiness, of 
which vague rumors have reached us. But 
a further cause may be found in the char- 
acter of the man and the field upon which 
he was exercised. ‘Tourguéneff never ceased 
to be a patriot. His long residence in Paris 
did not wean him from Russian ways and 
sympathies. He is never cosmopolitan at 
the expense of national flavor. But he was 
a man of acute observation and judicial 
temper, and could never see Russia but as 
she is. It is inconceivable that he satirized 
his country, and that the pictures he draws 
are not fairly typical ones. To see Russia 
as she is, is to make the observer pensive and 
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unhopeful, and it will be profitable to refer 
briefly to some of the moral, social and po- 
litical conditions which appear in Tourgué- 
neff’s novels. 

About the year 1850 Russia began to feel 
the movement of the nineteenth century. 
Her young men went abroad and studied 
physical science and the new political phi- 
losophy founded upon popular representation 
and the rights of the individual. But the 
good seed found no soil in which to take 
root. Not only is the stratum of civiliza- 
tion over the Asiatic nature very thin, but 
the original Tartar often crops out above the 
surface. Such characters as Polozoff in 
“Spring Floods,” and Urban  Ivanovitch 
Stachoff in “On the Eve,” are animals, with 
hardly an instinct or sentiment of the civil- 
ized man. ‘They are related to and associate 
with the best people, and seem to be com- 
mon features of Russian society. Somewhat 
above them is the class of persons of whom 
Pigasoff in “Dimitri Roudine” and Goubaref 
and his coterie in “Smoke” are specimens, 
They are cruel at heart, but have sufficient 
superficial capacity and -knowledge to carry 
on a dumb show of argument, using with 
clumsy pedantry the technical terms of va- 
rious systems. But they are arrogant, self- 
assertive and conceited, adopting with avidity 
the external habits of foreigners, and with a 
coarse contempt for principles which lie deep- 
er than their comprehension. ‘This type is 
constantly recurring, and its members seem 
to be the most distinctive Russians. They 
are pretentiously intellectual, but at the same 
time incapable of thought, and, what is worse, 
without the receptive faculties through which 
alone improvement couldcome. Their fond- 
ness for learned terms as the insignia of cul- 
ture is suggestive of the savage’s love of 
decking himself in civilized fineries of cos- 
tume. Still, they are a well-defined class, 
and there is every reason to suppose that 
they are representative specimens of the 
present national character. Russia has cer- 
tainly aped the dress, the social etiquette, 
and the polite vices of other European coun- 
tries, without receiving much stimulus from 
the study of their fundamental institutions. 
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Allusion has already been made to her civil 
service. The officers who compose it are 
place-holders and place-seekers, without pa- 
triotism or statesmanship, but pompous to 
the last degree. 

So long as the manifestations of the spirit 
in question were confined to the formation 
of mutual-admiration societies, such as are 
shown in “Smoke,” little practical harm was 
done. With its entrance into the political 
field began the difficulties under which Rus- 
sia has labored for years past. In “Virgin 
Soil” are given the details of an attempt to 
excite an uprising against the government 
The leaders are visionary fanatics. One of 
them is half-witted, even for a Russian. An- 
other is constantly traveling and writing hun- 
dreds of pages of letters, to what end no one 
can perceive. The head of the organization 
is a mythical personage as far as the reader 
is concerned. He never appears, but is 
vaguely represented as directing everything, 
and one reason assigned for his chieftainship 
is that he would kill anybody who opposed 
him. The agitators have no definite plans, 
and no conception of the magnitude of their 
undertaking and the insufficiency of the 
means at their command. But the crown- 
ing mistake is that they suppose the peasants 
will rise when the signal is given. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, it is the peasants themselves who, 
of their own accord, seize the agitators and 
hand them over to the authorities. This in- 
cident must have been inserted advisedly. 
Nothing demonstrates the hopelessness of 
the movement so clearly as the apathy of 
the masses toward it. The peasants are 
represented as contented with the established 
order of things, thoroughly degraded, con- 
sumed with alcoholism, and incapable of 
comprehending efforts made on their behalf. 
The accounts that have reached us of the 
actions of the revolutionists rather tend to 
confirm the opinion drawn from “Virgin 
Soil.” The secret society may be compara- 
tively large, but its operations have consisted 
of crimes of individuals. ‘There have been 
no signs of general, growing interest in the 
cause. It would seem, therefore, that the 
Nihilistic leaders are sophomoric doctrin- 
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aires, who are endeavoring to force popular 
institutions upon Russia when the people 
themselves are indifferent or even inimical 
to the cause. They are trying to build down 
instead of up. Their inhumanity, as well as 
their lack of sagacity, bears witness to their 
low grade of civilization. Surely men are 
little above barbarians who hope to work a 
revolution in a State by assassination and 
arson. The key to the whole intellectual 
and political condition of Russia is found in 
the effect of large ideas on limited intelli. 


LAZY LETTERS 
I. AFLOAT. 
II. ASHORE. 
III. A SABBATICAI 
VII. 


In HONOLULU HARBOR. 
Dear, deluded Navigator : 

I vinp the log of your canoe club unevent- 
ful. What shall it profit a yachtsman though 
he gain a whole length in a race from 
Suisun to Santa Barbara, and lose his own 
dinner on the high seas? Your canoeist is 
burdened with disadvantages in due propor- 
tion. The boatmen that buffet the windy 
waves of San Francisco Bay are for the most 
part in pickle; and I have not yet forgotten 
the regattas where the lads were goose- 
fleshed, and the lasses, ‘“‘for all their 
feathers, were a-cold.” It likes me not; I 
have no stomach for the nautical as exempli- 
fied in your summer cruising on raw and 
gusty Saturdays; and while I beg pardon of 
the Chispa, the Viva, and the Consuelo, of 
pleasant memory, I must confess it was 
nothing to me when the fleet went into win- 
ter quarters on some obscure mud-flat where 
the chill ripples slapped it under the bows 
until the spring tides came in. 

Our spirits rise with the full moon in this 
latitude, and we go down to the sea in pairs, 
with a guitar balanced upon the shoulder. 
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gence and capacity. Not until Russia shall 
have grown many stages further away from 
Tartarism, and her people shall have opened 
their minds to instruction in the essentials 
of progress, will she begin to rank with the 
other nations of Europe. This was the 
teaching of Potoughine, this was the secret 
thought of Solomine, both of them exception- 
al Russians. This is the practical lesson to 
be learned from the works of Russia’s great- 
est man of letters, who recently went to his 


last rest. 
Wilbur Larremore. 


LATITUDES. 
IV. A Pol-FEeep. 


V. KAPENA. 
VI. THE COLONIAL TRANSIT. 


There is a dock whereon boats lie keel up- 
ward in the moonlight—where the air is 
pregnant with the odor of imported lumber 
and of oakum and of mellow pitch. A few 
broad, easy steps lead down to the water, on 
which a skiff is floating, apparently in mid- 
air, for it seems scarcely to touch the water ; 
about us tower the silhouettes of ships, look- 
ing very large indeed, and with tall masts 
that almost touch the stars. 

There is not a sound; there is no one vis- 
ible; we seem to have suddenly become a 
part of a picture which was incomplete until 
we entered. Some one strumsa guitar; im- 
mediately a boatman is materialized out of a 
shadow; he draws in the skiff as one would 
draw a water lily by the stem; hardly a word 
is spoken; it is like a fairy interlude wherein 
everything is done to slow music—for with 
a guitar in hand, it is next to impossible to 
keep from fondling the strings. In a mo- 
ment we have cast off and are drifting away 
in space over the shadow of a filmy cloud 
wherein the stars glimmer like pearls. 

There are two belles sharing the helm be- 
tween them; there are two benedicks who 
pull languidly at the oars; and there are two 
amidships, one who cheers the crew with 
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song, the other, your confrére, who silently 
bewails your absence, for a poet alone is all 
that is necessary to perfect our happiness, 
and you know I divorced the muse long 
since. 

The world no longer wags for us; we ex- 
plore shadowy inlets, visit remote shores, and 
never cease to wonder at the ease and sud- 
denness with which we reach these far-away 
lands; it is as if our bark were magical, and 
we all under a spell. We discover coral 
shoals and are caught sometimes in the un- 
expected antlers of the coral—for we are 
adventurers without chart or compass. We 
look over the side of our bark to see 
how ghostly the under world is, and some- 
times to exclaim at the colorless beauty of 
those sea-gardens, where the fish feed and 
fan themselves with transparent, quivering 
fins. 

We drift out toward the great deep, where 
it falls upon the reef in clouds of diamond 
dust, and there we are for the first time con- 
scious of the long-drawn suspiration of the 
sea, and begin to realize a sense of its terri- 
ble reserve-power, made manifest in the huge 
swell that rolls on from horizon to horizon 
without once breaking; we imagine our- 
selves cast away in mid-ocean, prostrated by 
famine and thirst, and with the shadow of 
impending death hovering over us. We 
watch each billow as it bears down upon us 
and lifts us very gently, slipping us over its 
shoulder and letting us slide down its glossy 
back; there is something intoxicating in the 
sense of lightness that possesses us; we are 
no longer subject to the laws of gravitation ; 
we soar on the wings of the morning. 

It is growing late, or rather early, for the 
serene night has known no flaw since we 
embarked unnumbered hours ago; we pull 
up under the little light-house, that seems 
to have waded out into the water on stilts 
and got stuck there, and we wonder what 
manner of man inhabits it. It is the quaint- 
est little light-house in the world, and seems 
capable of being pulled out in all directions, 
as if it were a conjurer’s box; it has balco- 
nies and dormer-roofs and adjustable com- 
partments, and is as fantastic as a Chinese 
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bird-cage, in fair weather; but it can shut it- 
self up turtle fashion in case of necessity, 
and, as self-preservation is a primal law, to 
this hour I am not sure that it does not sink 
out of sight, like the nautilus, when the winds 
are foul. 

We touch at the King’s boat-house, speak 
the royal yacht—in a whisper, for she seems 
to be asleep upon the water; we run under 
the marine railway—how like a stranded le- 
viathan she looks, stripped down tothe bone 
and with the low hanging moon shining 
slantwise through her ribs! We think how, 
not very many years ago, the harbor was 
packed so full of arctic whalers that one 
could pass the length and breadth of it by 
leaping from deck to deck—but this was be- 
fore the steam whaler and the explosive har- 
poon had knocked the bottom out of Nan- 
tucket and Martha’s Vineyard. We think 
also of another night when we were afloat in 
these still waters, and off yonder a Japanese 
war-ship lay at anchor; while we were watch- 
ing her and listening to the music that was 
wafted from ship and shore, a swarm of di- 
minutive sailors sprang into the rigging, each 
with a light in his hand; they ran like sprites, 
those sailor boys, to the peak and the tips of 
the spars, and the bulwarks were alive with 
them, and then, almost before we knew it, 
the ship-of-war was as gorgeous as a tiger-lily, 
while she floated in a sea as red as wine. 
It was the feast of lanterns, and all too soon 
the lights burned out, and she that was su- 
perbly beautiful disappeared like a phantom 
ship in the darkest night of the season. 

In this mood we say good-night to the old 
wreck on the reef—there is nothing but the 
spine left now—and good-night to the bat- 
tered hulk that crept into the harbor after a 
gale had torn her masts out by the roots and 
shaken her screws loose, and spread her tim- 
bers like the sticks of a fan—but now she 
is at rest; then we look again and again up- 
on the misty mountains, the shadowy valleys, 
and the shining shores, and we think how 
the imagined world that the sweet-souled and 
patient blind dwell in must be like this: a 
world wherein there is no glare of day, but 
which is always slumbering in a twilight in- 
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expressibly serene and of an unfading beau- 
ty. 

O poet! you, who make your “Ballads of 
the Bay,” and get paid for them, what do you 
know of all this, and, not knowing, what do 
you care? But every man to his taste; and 
as for us, there area salad and sandwiches as 
thin as wafers and mulled wine awaiting us 
up the valley. 

The Kid, who lately joined us in a revery, 
has once more turned his face to the stars 
and melodiously salutes them; our boatman 
is growing gray upon the shore; we turn our 
prow homeward, and, with a few vigorous 
strokes that flutter the phosphorescent fire- 
flies of the sea, we come in with the tide of 
song. 

Il. 
Hono.u_v, H. I. 
Fellov-Student : 

In the days when we used to lounge among 
the shipping and hide on the sunny side of 
a bale of fragrant hay, smoking the surrepti- 
tious cigarette—with what horror we saw 
that the smoke thereof was likely to betray 
us—I believe we were never so happy as 
when by some fortunate chance we found 
ourselves on the forecastle of a bark just 
in from Tahiti or the Sandwich Islands, 
and heard the dark-skinned sailors talking 
together in an unknown tongue. A faint 
odor of spices prevailed there, and the shells 
and trinkets the sailors gave us were long 
preserved in our juvenile cabinets; but we 
have each of us, in our time, played many 
parts; and now, insignificant as we are, it 
takes both Occident and Orient to hold us. 

While you are facing the foot-lights, and, 
no doubt, getting many a well-earned round 
of applause, I saunter among the docks in 
the hot sunshine of the antipodes, scenting 
everything under heaven, from sugar to sar- 
dines. There is the fish market on the one 
hand, and the marine railway, with its margin 
of mudflats, on the other, and between 
the two stretch the quarter-deck awnings, 
under which it is a luxury to lounge. It 
may be that the small-fry of the inter-island 
fleet are not picturesque, save when their 
white sails glimmer in a distant calm, 
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but there is always a suggestion of repose 
about them as they lie at the docks with 
groups of languishing natives wilting in the 
vicinity; and there is always much gossip 
and laughter mingling with the odor of 
Hawaiian tobacco and cocoanut-oil ; as for 
the crews of these craft, they seem to be 
playing at work, and the mercantile marine in 
our tranquil harbor reminds one of the boat- 
sailing on summer Saturdays when we were 
boys together. 

Little sails steal in and out of the passage 
like pretty toys; toy steamers puff to and fro 
between the islands, and the most serious 
business is transacted as if it were half in 
fun; this charming illusion is heightened 
when we discover that the really big ships 
don’t cross the harbor bar at all, but anchor 
beyond the reef in blue water. As for the 
old-time whalers, now fast going out of date, 
once in a while one of them appears on the 
horizon, and for two or three days she will 
drift back and forth, with all sail set, and 
then disappear, like a veritable “ Flying 
Dutchman”: the captain fears to trust his 
tars within reach of our native sirens, and so 
transacts his business at long range and de- 
parts. 

Don’t imagine that anything is lost in 
what may seem to you like grown-up sport 
—TI mean the affable business relations which 
we sustain with ease. A nomadic population 
swarms upon the deck of every outgoing and 
incoming boat; the air is sweetened with su- 
gar and spice and all that’s nice; and there 
are times when the docks are so crowded 
that the latest arrivals have to bide their 
time in mid-stream, turn and turn about, 
which ought to be a great comfort to them 
after having wrestled with wind and wave for 
two or three weeks, or even months, possibly. 
At intervals the missionary packet Morning 
Star is with us, and then we go down to 
bargain for pink coral and quaintly wrought 
South Sea fans; or some vessel arrives from 
the tropic of Capricorn, freighted with half- 
naked savages, who look like the pictures 
of cannibals in obsqlete geographies. These 
tattooed strangers stay for a while on the 
plantations, and then they are shipped home 
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again, full of half-formed new ideas, and 
with more or less powder and shot in their 
carpet-sacks; they even acquire a taste for 
bric-a-brac, and some of them invest their lit- 
tle all in an assortment of cheap mirrors, 
dolls, and light articles of kitchen furniture, 
most of which will probably be worn as or- 
naments on state occasions in those “bright 
little isles” that we read of. 

O, but you should watch one of our barks 
laden and ready for sea, her how swung out 
into the stream, and pointing toward thechan- 
nel, her stern still fast to the dock: her vast 
canvas set and swelling in the breeze, she 
seems to be straining every nerve and rejoic- 
ing as a strong man to run a race; every- 
thing is in readiness, and the cables, that 
seem upon the point of parting, are sudden- 
Jy loosed and cast off; with an almost per- 
ceptible thrill of joy, she floats swiftly away, 
and is blown down between the amber-tinted 
shallows like a wild swan fleeing from her 
nest among the reeds. Friends look their 
last look across the widening gulf; the silent 
tear is shed, the fluttering handkerchiefs are 
pressed to the dimmed eyes, and when busi- 
ness—which was suspended for a moment in 
the vicinity—is resumed again, there comes a 
sense of loneliness that sometimes lasts long 
after the lessening sail has dropped like a 
star beyond the vague horizon. 

The departure of the steamer Like-like of 
old, and of the Kinau of more recent date, 
on Tuesdays at 4 P. M., is sure to call forth 
more or less emotion: each usually has a 
crowded passenger list—with a very large 
proportion of Hawaiians—and though the 
inter-island voyage is an affair of hours, not 
days or weeks, parting is such sweet sorrow 
that many of us go down to visit the little 
steamer and to listen to the sobbing of the 
sympathetic sea. The blue-blooded whites 
shake hands and wave a light adieu; but the 
natives, male and female, fall upon one an- 
other’s necks and weep copiously in their 
best clothes. This display of emotion is 
highly dramatic, because it is genuine—brief 
grief is bound to be genuine as long as it 
lasts—it doesn’t have time to be anything 
else ; it is demonstrative and picturesque, and 
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for the most part utterly unconscious, yet all 


‘the while the deck and the dock are crowd- 


ed with interested spectators who regard it 
as a pathetic or amusing spectacle, as the 
case may be. Certainly it is a spectacle, 
this Tuesday paroxysm; it is brilliant with 
color, for the emotional victims are led to 
the sacrifice wreathed with flowers; then 
there are fruit offerings without stint, and 
drink offerings on the sly, and smoke offer- 
ings in stumpy pipes that pass from mouth 
to mouth through a constantly increasing 
circle of acquaintances, and when the Like- 
like or the Kinau is finally well out in the 
stream, and the belated last man, who cast 
himself scornfully into a skiff, is now being 
pulled through a port-hole with considerable 
lack of discretion, we all step townward, for 
the curtain has been rung down on the emo- 
tions and the consoling hour of dinner is at 
hand. 
III. 
Hono .ubwv, H. I. 

Herr Professor: 

You are a little too literal: in the first 
place, Emma Square is in reality an oblong; 
in the second place, the seventh day, being 
‘the Sabbath of the Lord thy God, in which 
thou shalt do no labor,” etc., etc., we keep the 
shops open till 2 P. M., or even later, and 
when it is not the busiest of days, which it 
sometimes is, we go out to the cricket match 
on the plains or attend the matinée concert, 
al fresco, free, gratis, for nothing. In short, we 
break allof the ten commandments, or near- 
ly all of them, just as regularly and religious- 
ly as they are broken throughout the Chris- 
tian world. Of course, on Sunday we are at 
church; there is nowhere else to go on Sun- 
day, and it is well to observe the first day 
of the week, though we break the seventh, 
which is the Sabbath, into ten thousand frag- 
ments. 

There are turnstiles at the four corners 
of Emma Square; they are a kind of patent 
churn to which the just and the unjust alike 
resign themselves and are pumped out on the 
other side without s erious damage. The util- 
ity of the machine reminds one of the trap- 
doors that block theexitsand entrancesat pop- 
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ular places of amusement in more civilized 
communities. Paths,cushioned with volcanic 
sand, wind in and out among trees and flower- 
ing shrubs, and all that pertains to this favor- 
ite resort, from the kiosquein the center to the 
long hard branches that face it on every hand, 
is suggestive of the easy familiarity of social 
life in the tropics. Hither come the grave, 
the gay, the lively, the severe; the British 
admiral is not too admirable to meet his 
crew on the dead level of Emma Square; 
nor is the gamin too independent to return 
the royal salute with some pomposity; even 
the solitary local celebrity, “the dandy,” the 
only indigenous dude, now on his last legs, 
sometimes looks in upon us with undimmed 
eye-glass, albeit his eyes are nearly sight- 
less. 

The streets that surround the square are 
lined with vehicles on concert days and even- 
ings; at least one princess is a regular at- 
tendant at the Saturday matinée, and not 
infrequently two or more lean from their car- 
riages, dividing their attention between the 
music and the “mashers”; the King drives 
here occasionally, pausing in his deliberate 
circuit of the square to chat with friends. 
There are pony phaetons driven by pretty 
girls, and gay riding parties, and solitary 
horsemen doing the statuesque in stirrups, 
and a proper proportion of young gentleman 
loungers, who stroll about in tennis suits; 
they snatch a few moments from the battle- 
field to refresh themselves with music; and 
these highly decorative youths are observed 
to distribute their compliments with judi- 
clous impartiality. 

Emma Square at such a time is a breath- 
ing spot for the business-man, a playground 
for the indifferent children of the earth, a 
place of rest and relaxation for every one 
that lives within reach of it. It is the pa- 
rade ground of the middies, and the bare feet 
of the urchin tread the same soil with French 
gaiters and Oxford-ties. What though the 
rain sifts down out of the cloudless sky ? 
The umbrella tree is at hand, and the In- 
dia-rubber, and there is ever the broad ba- 
nana-leaf, under whose silken canopy Paul 
and Virginia found shelter. 
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O marvelous rain that powders one with- 
out wetting him! O marvelous rainbow 
that stretches its airy arch against a heaven 
of brilliant blue! O marvelous green half- 
acre! so fresh, so fair, so flowery, wherein « 
the Sabbatical matinée is made mirthful ; 
wherein the moonlight nights are doubly 
melodious, and where the melody is lamp- 
lit when the moon has hidden her face; and 
where at no time or season, and under no 
circumstances whatever, is it forbidden to 
walk upon the grass! 

Do you know the record of these band 
boys, Herr Professor? Then here it is in 
little: Twelve years ago Professor Henry 
Berger took the native lads in hand; they 
were sixteen in number; of these sixteen 
eight are still with him; he has lost two of 
his best solo performers by death. They 
all read music at sight and with remarkable 
fluency. Professor Berger, an enthusiastic 
musician and a composer himself, receives 
from Paris, Berlin, and London the latest mu- 
sic, and not infrequently selections from the 
last European operatic novelty are played in 
Honolulu before they have been heard in the 
United States. ‘The Hawaiian band boys are 
familiar with the chief publications of Boosey 
and Chappell of London, and John White 
of Boston, and they have played more than 
one thousand selections in public. There 
are three rehearsals per week, each from 
three to four hours in length; there are 
three concerts per week — and sometimes 
more. The number of concerts already giv- 
en in Honolulu may be roughly estimated 
as follows: 

At the Hawaiian Hotel 
At the Palace 
At Emma Square 

This is pretty good work for a body of 
eight and twenty full-blooded Kanakas ; is 
it not? And let me add, since you have 
recently had the pleasure of hearing them 
play in San Francisco, I leave it for you to 
say if they lose anything by comparison with 
the bulbous members of your little German 
bands, who are wont to distinguish them- 
selves at gusty picnics by blowing their eyes 
out of focus ! 
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HawattAn Horet, Hono.utvu, H. I. 
Atkane : 

It was in Number 500, the mauka cot- 
tage in the hotel grounds, that must be for- 
ever associated with the memory of the Ko- 
hala boys. The Kohala boys were not pres- 
ent on the occasion of which I write; they 
had withdrawn to Kohala for repairs, and 
“Number 500” was ours for the time be- 
ing. 

All the morning a carriage had been roll- 
ing to and fro, actively engaged in facilitat- 
ing the arrangements for a poi-feed. There 
were fish of the rarest description to be cap- 
tured, fresh from the net, at three o’clock a. 
M.; these were to be swathed in succulent 
leaves and cooked in mysterious ways. 
Fowls likewise were to be procured; anda 
piglet, done to death and as delicate in text- 
ure asa new-born babe. There was a punch 
brewing in a borrowed punch-bowl, and a 
bath-tub full of ice water, wherein was sunk 
many a bottle of the choicest liquors that 
ever enriched our house of customs. 

All this took time and a carriage, and it 
was twilight before we sat in a big circle on 
the floor and feasted our hungry eyes. Fish, 
raw and cooked, were served in nests of 
leaves; flesh and fowl, snow-flaky and deli- 
cious beyond conception; and such sea-weed 
salad as only mermaids and Hawaiians know 
how to make; powdered kukui-nuts for con- 
diment, and crystals of rock salt; over all, 
and round about all, flowers and ferns were 
strewed in rich profusion ; wreaths were upon 
our necks and brows; we were bacchanalians 
in a decorative art sense, and moreover there 
was neither knife nor fork to mar our pleas- 
ure, nor prude, nor shrew, nor prying eye, 
nor anything but endless appetite and the 
very best of fellowship. The guitars were 
not silent, nor were the voices hushed ; and 
when, weary of the feast, we sank back up- 
on downy pillows and felt like silken Syba- 
rites, there was one who broke into a barbar- 
ic chant, and with much suggestive gesticu- 
lation, danced from the knees up until we 
cried * Enough!” 
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Then we ate again, and yet again, and 
perchance dozed at intervals, for the re- 
sources of the poi-feed are inexhaustible, 
and it was not until we had each and all had 
a fling at the inimitable Hula-Kui—and, 
alas! for the most part covered ourselves 
with confusion not unmixed with poi—that 
we separated with much adieu. The skeleton 
at that feast was composed almost entirely 
of fish-bones; not until the day following 
did we know one regret. 

But there isa balm in Gilead, Azkane / 
You must know this from experience. It is 
as soft as oil; it is as mild as camel’s-milk; 
it is more soothing than a lullaby; not 
myrrh, nor hyssop, nor all the perfumes of 
Arabia, can pick a fellow up like one of these; 
I refer—need I name it?—to the poi-cock- 
tail. Mothers use it, medicinally; children, 
the native and the acclimated, cry for it ha- 
bitually ; without it, or rather without its 
principal ingredient, the gentle Hawaiian 
would pass like a small cloud from the face 
of the earth. 

You need not ask your grocer for it; he 
knows nothing of its many virtues; you must 
come hitherward to seek it, for it is to be 
taken on the spot and taken after you have 
been well shaken—for instance, after a poi- 
feed like the one above referred to. It will 
smoothe your ruffled plumage ; it will restore 
your soul; it will deliver you from limbo, 
and fill you with a great, an unutterable 
peace, in return for which ten thousand 
thanks were poor indeed. You will thrive 
under its influence; you will grow charitable 
and philosophical; and it is not unlikely 
that, while contemplating the flourishing 
condition of the retired American mission- 
ary, combined with the efficacy of the poi- 
cocktail, you will generously and freely, if 
not emphatically, acknowledge that the na- 
tion has not been converted in vain. 


¥. 
Honovuv vu, H. I. 
Strong Swimmer : 
In your agony of gooseflesh and chills at 


the baths of Alameda or Monterey, forget 
not the sweet pool of Kapena. It may be 
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said of us in these islands that we are never 
out of sight of the sea, and to most of us its 
sound is ever audible; but there is a vale 
hidden among the hills that wooes us from 
the shore, for it is within easy walking dis- 
tance of the capital, and in the heart of it is 
a deep pool fed by a living stream: it is Ka- 
pena. 

There, removed from the convocation of 
political worms, one may angle without bait, 
taking the flame-flaked goldfish by the 
handful; or, weary of this dalliance, bask 
upon beds of mimosa, stripped to the natu- 
ral buff or old gold or bronze, as the case 
may be. The sensitive plant is all that re- 
coils at our state, for we are under the shoul- 
ders of a high hill, and heights hem us in on 
every side; moreover, the approach to this 
famous bath is so delusive that a stranger 
might easily thread the path in search of the 
swimming-pool and turn back before he has 
sighted it; the way is not steep, but it is 
thorny, and the stream that it follows, which 
brawls among rocks and rushes, has so many 
tempting basins that a swimmer might easily 
fall by the wayside. Moreover, the points of 
the hills fit in and in, like hands that have 
been unclasped, and though the diminutive 
cascades are musical and the gigantic cacti 
formidable, and the avenue of /auwhala—that 
weird tree, with its roots in the air and the 
trail of its leaves like knots of yard-long, 
gray-green ribbon — though the /auhala 
avenue is unique, there is, as you well know, 
a chance of the stranger losing heart at last, 
and not placing his foot within the gates of 
Kapena. 

I don’t claim for it a wide range of color; 
nor has it any feature that is remarkable in 
form; it is merely a stream tumbling be- 
tween bowlders into a placid sheet of not 
particularly clear water. On one side is a 
projecting cliff bearded with shadows; on 
the other a steep slope carpeted with ferns 
and creepers. Above the waterfall one 
catches a glimpse of distant hills, on which 
the sun seems always to be shining. Below, 
the view is limited. The descending path fol- 
ows the outlet under one of the rocky 
heights and soon is lost to view. There is 
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really very little to distinguish the place from 
any of the thousand and one bathing haunts 
of the Hawaiians, but its associations are 
very dear to the people; for the solitary co- 
coa palm that leans from the bank of Kapena 
has outlived several amphibious generations, 
and it will probably look just as it looks to- 
day—a little ragged and weather-worn and 
awfully lonesome—for amphibious genera- 
tions to come. 

It is when the sun is hottest ona half- 
holiday that Kapena awakens ; soothed by 
the lullaby of its own waters, it often sleeps; 
its palm is a slumberous palm at all times, 
for it no doubt prefers to dream of the days 
when the nation was heroic and when its 
heroes came hither to refresh themselves;— 
did you never lie there a-dreaming in the si- 
lence and the summer sunshine, a-dreaming 
with one eye open, if, peradventure, an an- 
gel might trouble the pool? At times, Ka- 
pena is filled with swimmers: they spend 
hours in the water and upon the banks ; 
brown, sleek, glossy fellows sunning them- 
selves like seals upon the rocks; running, 
romping, wrestling, diving to see who shall 
stay longest under water, or climbing to the 
top of the cliff and leaping off—an exhi- 
bition not only of daring but of exceeding 
grace. 

Who of us will forget the seasons we have 
spent there when the rocks rang with musi- 
cal laughter? when the shores were peo- 
pled by water-nymphs ? when the bronze cu- 
pids ate madly of rare-ripe watermelon and 
drank deeply of ginger-pop ? when the sages 
were boys again, and the boys were imps, 
and Kapena was beaten to a froth with the 
frantic gambols of the innocents? Why do 
I remind you of all this if you do not see 
again, while you read, what I see whenever 
I get the chance to? if you don’t remember 
that the native modesty of the native nude 
is so convincing it requires no apology for 
the absence of everything else? Do you 
not recall that brilliant tableau of the flower 
of Hawaii? plump as a mango, graceful as 
a bamboo-wand, poised upon the dreadful 
summit of the cliff, ready to plunge like a 
shooting star into the depths below. He is 
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about to dive through two elements, rose- 
tinted air and amber-tinted water—out of the 
sunset into the dark! All eyes are upon 
him, for the beauty of his flight is unparal- 
leled, and, as he poises for a moment upon 
the extremest verge of the abyss in an atti- 
tude that might quicken the’soul of a sculp- 
tor, he seems to chant, in the words of the 
revised Psalmist: “* Wash me, and I shall be 
browner than soap!” 


VI. 


HawatlAn Horet, Honovutu, H. I. 
Miserable American : 

Do you realize in what low esteem you 
are held by your Colonial cousin? It is 
true that he condescends to pass through your 
great country on his way to the diminutive 
mother-land ; but it may be that the cholera 
in Egypt or the war in Africa compels this 
condescension, and in most cases you will 
please regard it as compulsory patronage. 
The Colonist at home is doubtless a very 
proper fellow, being one with all things an- 
tipodean ; but the Colonist abroad is insulat- 
ed—the pelican of the wilderness not more 
so. And while he is still swollen with Aus- 
tral pride, he touches our shore and humbles 
us in the dust. 

Of course you will not comprehend this, 
for the Colonist as you know him— if indeed 
you know him at all—is an angular nonen- 
tity, tipped with a cork-helmet and with a 
field-glass on his hip; or he is a perfectly 
round and well-fed, if not over-fed, person, 
whose face seems to have had all expression 
scrubbed out of it; on the street he is an in- 
terrogation in a puggery, or a satirical, par- 
enthetical comment inclosed in feminine 
brackets. In the humanebb and flow upon 
your crowded pavements he is no more than 
a bubble upon a stream; but with us it is 
otherwise. We count the day, almost the 
hour, when the mail-packet is due from Aus- 
tralia; and from the cupola above we can 
track her passage from the horizon to the 
dock. No sooner is she comfortably moor- 
ed than carriages begin to arrive at the hotel, 
and very shortly the corridors and verandas 
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are swarming with tourists, mostly Colonial. 

That the Colonist has little knowledge of 
us is evident from the first; that he accepts 
our amiable explanations of the situation 
with the generous condescension of one who 
considers himself a superior being is evident 
to the last. His hopeless perplexity over the 
relative value of English and American coin- 
age; the startling ingenuousness of his inter- 
rogations; his comic confusion at the bar, 
where, perhaps, for the first time in his life, 
he attempts to solve the mystery of mixed 
drinks, do not drag him down to our level; 
we are still to be numbered among the mild- 
er attractions.of the Hawaiian menagerie, and 
it is for this reason, I suppose, that the old 
kangaroo in knickerbockers, and the dowager 
emu-on his arm, turn from us disdainfully 
when we have been ogled to their hearts’ 
content. 

I would not have you think that there are 
not glorious men who come out of the bush; 
grand men having immense individuality ; 
philosophers who have plunged into the 
waste places of the dark continent and dwelt 
there, and who have come back into the 
world again with a spiritual and mental 
growth that ought to atone for the absence 
of it in so many of their fellows; these stal- 
wart explorers are not for a moment to be 
confounded with the average specimen, who, 
so long as he infests the hotel, is miserably 
divided between an anxiety as to the hour of 
“tiffin,” and an over-willingness to cast his 
eye upon Government House and hallow 
it. 

He has suffered no sea-change since the 
hour he abandoned the provinces; he stalks 
haughtily through our streets with an air im- 
plying that it is his conviction that Provi- 
dence, mindful of the possible visitation of a 
stray Australian, has therefore touched off 
a volcano of no mean dimensions to light 
him on his way. 

The Colonial transit is not without inter- 
est, for the Colonists 7 /‘ransitu descend 
upon us in full feather, and depart like a 
precipitous flight of cranes—and this is at 
least spectacular! 

Sic transit gloria coloniarum! 
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Hono.u vu, H. I. 
Reverend dear Father : 

High mass was over in the cathedral; twin 
sanctuary boys in scarlet cassocks and starch- 
ed surplices were reverently extinguishing 
the tapers upon the altar; the air was still 
freighted with incense—when I withdrew 
and wended my way to the post-office. The 
post-office is a shrine to which many pilgrim- 
ages are made on Sunday; the business man 
fulfills this duty religiously; neither wind 
nor weather prevails against him. The an- 
gelus was ringing as I returned; a great 
throng of worshipers that yet lingered within 
the Mission gates stood with heads uncov- 
ered from Angelus Domini to the last amen. 

Then I wandered up the valley thinking 
of you and of the days when you were with 
us seeking refreshment and rest ; a celebrant 
at that most precious altar ; our guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend in suburban explorations 
and in quiet hours by the sea. But Sunday 
is no longer a day of rest for you, nor is it 
likely that you will ever again know rest till 
you have dropped in harness somewhere by 
the wayside, or in the mart, or the wilder- 
ness that has been trodden by your tireless 
feet these many, many years. 

I wish you might have been with us to- 
day, sweet saint! You would have seen 
how I find a day of rest now and again; I, 
who need it so little yet have it, while you, 
who are so much in need of it, have it not. 
However, I know that you will not begrudge 
me the avenue of royal palms I threaded, 
nor the lawn, with its breadths of plush, nor 
the peristyle of roses, beneath which is a 
huge jade vase, bearing an epic of wonder- 
land in high relief, and beyond which is a 
cot—a kind of dove-cote perdu. Here one 
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is stfre of a welcome that just fits into a day 
of rest and perfects it. Under a canopy of 
creepers and climbers in bud, blossom, and 
fruit, there is a lounge with a happy valley 
in it where one may cur] up and purr, there 
are easy-chairs for cigarettes and tiny tables 
for black coffee after a dinner of unexampled 
delicacy and deliciousness. There is a dusky 
room, full of dainty wares, the silence of 
which is broken at intervals by a light touch 
upon the piano-keys—wandering fingers in 
search of forgotten melodies; and there is a 
youngster flitting about like a butterfly—a> 
youngster that may have stepped out of the 
stained glass window of some dim cathedral 
and been made flesh, for aught I know. 

If the afternoon light is fierce, we make a 
tent of -jamdari draperies, or hang folds of 
orange velvet for a screen, upon which shad- 
ow leaves are wrought in Japanese style, and 
we have an afterglow exquisite and exclusive. 

And ever the flight of time is unheeded; 
clocks strike—if they care to strike—for the 
mere fun of it, and not at all in a business 
way. There are silent interludes; there are 
pages to be conned or let alone; sometimes 
we bubble over with mirth, for this also is 
restful; but nothing is permitted to disturb 
the repose which we cultivate as chief of the 
fine arts, not even the sharp showers that 
drive over us at uncertain intervals, with the 
clatter of hail, leaving the grass and the 
flowers powdered with brilliants. 

It seems that nothing but night and dark- 
ness can round off so serenely sensuous an 
experience, and in the darkness of night we 
dissolve away, two of us walking side by side. 
Would we might make it three, ghostly fa- 
ther, but as we may not here’s rue for you— 
“we call it herb-o’-grace o’ Sundays”—the 
grace I wish you and all Christian souls. 


Selah. 
Charles Warren Stoddard. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tue lamp carried forth was first ravaged 
of its flame, then shivered, globe and shade. 
Annetta heard and felt the crash. She heard 
and felt that long, terrible cry shiver into 
many menacing shrieks, and whirl away like 
chaff before a wind-burst. 

There ensued a moment’s palpitating si- 
lence. The sounds treading in upon it 
were deep as the grave and full of its aw- 
fulness. The night-air, blowing in through 
the dark, open door, made for these groans 
a fit atmosphere. They grew louder, they 
drew nearer. Whatever indescribable noises 
indicated an approach, with them mingled 
no footsteps. 

“Not here!” wailed Annetta. The shuf- 
fling motions continued, the inarticulate ag- 
ony crowded itself toward speech, but over- 


lapped words and linked them. 

“Och, Miss Bairtmore! Och, God above! 
Help! It’s a bloody corpse I am.” 

Annetta recognized nothing save a terror 
—distinct enough and greater, being more 
abject than aught she could conceive. 

“What has happened? Who are you ?” 


“Acushla, she doesn’t know me. I’m 
chewed up an’ shpat intil me coffin.” 

The appeal now degenerated into ejacula- 
tions, hoarsely monotonous. 

Annetta’s flesh crept. 

“Don’t stir!” she commanded. 

She fumbled blindfold about the room. 
She found the matches, at last striking one 
effectually. ‘The gas-jet glared high as if 
eager to dispel nameless horrors. 

This horrer had a name more terrible than 
anything Annetta could have outlined. 
She had seen a brother's blood without 
shrieking, yet she shrieked now. 

“ Where are your friends—the rest of the 
men?” she queried behind her hands. 

“Belike —ochone! the wurrums have 
hould iv me now !—belike the boys is off af- 


ther Bairney to kill him. I hope to God 
they will.” 

There was no escape from loathsome re- 
sponsibility. Annetta wheeled about. Her 
back presented to the door, she uttered this 
peremptory mandate: 

“You shall lie down on the sofa, while I 
fetch a doctor.” 

“It’s not a shtep I can see to walk wid me 
eyes out, an’ me ribs kicked in two.” 

“Crawl,-then. You will find the sofa to 
your left.” 

There was a slow dragging of heavy limbs 
across the carpet. ‘Bhe groans moving off 
from the doorway, Annetta fled thence; hat- 
less, her eyes staring straight before her. 
Before she could quite reach the back gate, 
it was opened, and she found herself in the 
arms of an inky figure. 

The voice promptly hectoring reassured 
her. 

“The man is dead; here is his ghost try- 
ing to take refuge in my body. Query: 
could anything so white come out of a deed 
so black as murder? This must be one of 
the souls of truth said to exist in things er- 
roneous. To drag a weary being from his 
bed and then knock his breath—when did 
you turn projectile, Miss Bartmore, and who 
fired you at me?” 

The quality of tone varied from a puzzled 
snarl to an enlightened. 

“How glad I am,” said Annetta, giving 
vent to her quivering relief. But immedi- 
ately, in a different key, remembering what 
she had been through, “O, Dr. Portmeath!” 

If under this apostrophe lurked an appeal, 
the Doctor apparently remained deaf to it. 
His ears were claimed by Jerry. Those 
groans spoke a language his instincts obeyed. 
He flew up the office steps, his male com- 
panion following heavily and Annetta dizzily. 
She remained without the door. But she 
whipped up her courage to quaver, 

“Do you need my assistance, sir?” 
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“The assistance of a young woman to 
tend a brute?” This in great irascibility 
from within. “Not till I turn brute myself, 
and the tendance of other brutes is unob- 
tainable.—Stop your yelping, you hound! 
What business had you to thrust your muz- 
zle in here? Up on your hind-legs this min- 
ute, and off to your kennel. Yes; you can 
walk! Up, I say. So! Now, sir, tell me, 
before I try to patch you together, whether 
you or the other dog began this work.” 

The groans approached Annetta. She 
fled, hiding her eyes as if the darkness was 
not enough. The back gate closing, she 
darted into the office, supposing it empty. 
Her disappointment could not be concealed. 

“Ts it so bad as this, Miss Bairtmore?” 
cried Dan. 

He was very pale. When he put up a 
hand as if to ward off any word confirming 
the recoil he had just witnessed, it shook ex- 
ceedingly. 

“T thought myself alone,” Annetta ex- 
plained. 

She looked worn and weary, as well she 
might. Had Dan been wise, he would have 
gone away. But mental torment had done 
its work in him. He saw Annetta’s lips 
struggling over unuttered emotions, as he 
studied her thirstily. 

“T only ask wan wurrd,” he burst out. 

His harsh dictatorial tones rasped her ear. 
His rough occasional brogue irritated. 

* Wan wurrd is not much to ask !” 

Annetta said neither yes nor no. The 
first she would not; the second she felt 
must be useless. 

She had reason to be sick unto death of 
the class of people with whom that night Dan 
had signally connected himself. She was 
sick unto death of him. 

“T’ve been mad. I came to speak with 
you, to get my cure from you, two hours 
ago. You wud not let me in.” 

A nnetta’s lips parted. She closed them. 
There need be no explanations on her side 
to lengthen this scene. She tried to impose 
silence on Dan. He disregarded her ges- 
ture. Everything seemed impossible to him 
but to rush on with increasing self-torment. 
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“TI did what human creature can while 
there was hope. And hope there was all 
through those long months away. I slept 
not a moment afther your letther, till I saw 
you. Then my throuble began. I had 
climbed the hill toward the star, but the star 
had been climbing the sky.” 

Annetta eyed him aloof, unforgivingly. 

“You talked of Misther Bell. I asked 
you if you and he was to marry. You re- 
member what you answered. An’ I be- 
lieved you, though the boys gossiped and 
Bell boasted. I believed you, until, invit- 
ing me to dinner, your first speech was of 
him. ‘Then my mind wint back an’ forth, 
blowin’ like something pinned to a line in a 
high wind. My hairt was pinned to your 
truth; the rest was only my fears. Why did 
you keep as cold as death? Why did you 
shut me out to-night? I went back to camp. 
The boys was wild. News had just come 
that you and Bell was married on the sly.” 

Annetta’s lip curled. Dan quaked now. 
He had parched for an opportunity to speak 
with Annetta alone. 

The fountain had been gained. It was 
dry. He knew not how to set the waters 
flowing. ° 

Faith in the potency of certain explana- 
tions utterly forsook him. He recalled how 
resolute, how implacable, this girl could be. 
This was but the old scene of the rejected 
letter over again. He had forced her decis- 
ion then, he had forced it now. 

Was there no way to start anew with her? 
Was there no common ground whereon to 
stand with her? He would have given his 
heart’s best blood to be sure of retaining 
even her friendship ; to be permitted to meet 
her on the old terms: he, a pupil; she, the 
teacher. 

This, after all his hopings and dreamings. 

Annetta’s indignation gathered. He saw 
and endured a moment of controlled yet 
terrified despair. The wings of his thoughts 
whirred in every direction. He fumbled 
with a hand across his brow. 

“The proper use iv language,” he faltered, 
‘seems quite gone from me in this throuble. 
If I’ve been over-bould tell me, thrample me 
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down. The dust is my place; but let it be 
the dust where you shtep. It’s you were an 
angel to poor Johnny in the days bygone. I 
don’t forget.” 

No darting sympathy followed or overshot 
his trembling lead. 

* As God lives!” —more wildly—*“ I niver 
meant aught by being among the boys to- 
night, but to save you from harrm. There 
was a plot. The house was to be burned if 
you didn’t settle off-hand.” 

“Were you to gather the fuel to start that 
bonfire, or to heap it on ?.” 

Annetta’s eyes had been blazing, her 
tongue was at last fired. 

“God!” in a stifled undertone, “ that’s 
harrd talk. Perhaps”—flaming into pas- 
sionate accusation—“ I liked you to see how 
desperate a creature you have it in your 
power to make me!” 

So past kindness was the metal out of 
which present responsibility was to be coin- 
ed! 

Annetta stamped her foot. 

“You've had your word, Dan Meagher. 
Now for mine: Do you desire to return to 
your former employment? ” 

*To—to the mountains? Oh, Miss Bart- 
more! You called me back, you—” 

‘** My debt to you is one money can dis- 
charge. It shall be discharged at whatever 
sacrifice. How many dollars have you suf- 
fered in pocket by coming here and going to 
work for Rodney Bell? Name the sum. I’ 
give you an order on Mr. Baring.” 

Storm and stress were in Dan’s broad 
chest. Would there or 
Neither. The office door opened uncere- 
moniously. The duet had become a trio. 

Dr. Portmeath divided a glance of glower- 
ing disapproval between the two he had sur- 
prised, but partially; Dan got two-thirds in 
the visual apportionment. He could noc 
assert himself under this accession of dis- 
favor. He stirred mechanically and picked 
up his hat from a chair whereon it had been 
to leave the room as 
He could 


be sobs curses ? 


thrown. He moved 
one who pulls against an anchor. 
not leave without this speech. 

** [f--if it’s best for me to go back there, 
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God forbid I should take 
Is this all, 


I have the means. 
aught of wan so sore pushed. 
Miss Bartmore ?” 

“All? Enough, and too much!” 

The Doctor thus broke in: ‘Had your 
class eyes in their heads, you’d see that this 
young woman is laboring under intense cer- 
ebral excitement. Had you a heart in your 
hulk, you’d leave her in peace.” 

Dan’s breast bared itself to these poisoned 
arrows. 

“T’ve never been aught but a poor dog,” 
he said, and went away meekly. 

The door closed, Portmeath turned the 
edge of his temper (a severer indigestion 
than usual had whetted it!) upon Annetta. 
Instead of cutting her in twain with his lan- 
cet-like orders, he struck sparks from her 
metal. 

“T’m not sick. I'll not go to bed except 
when sleep masters me. I refuse point blank 
to touch your vile tonics.” | 

Then Annetta put out her own fires. 
Having already thrown herself into a chair 
before the desk, down she went head and 
arms, her eyes raining. 

“Nature’s alterative!” 
meath. 

He stood by patiently enough, watching 
from under those dry aggregations of wrin- 
kles which served him for eyelids. 

Annetta’s sobs moderating, he began what 
he had waited to begin. 

“Have you settled yet with your credit- 


” 


mumbled  Port- 


ors ? 

“N-no.” 

“* Not with those camp-coyotes? ” 

“ N-no!” 

* Do it at once.” 

“Tell me how.” 

“The estate isn’t insolvent ?” 

“* Next door to it.” 

“Humph! What’s left?” 

“Some land; building lots hereabouts. A 
dozen small houses in bad repair. Claims 
of doubtful value against the city —a bouquet 
of contested street-assessments.” 

“Why don’t you offer the real estate to 
your creditors? Throw it into their midst, 
a plateful of bones. Let them snap and 
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snarl among themselves for the bits of flesh 
and gristle.” 

“I’ve begged Mr. Baring to pay off the 
debts at whatever sacrifice. He won’t con- 
sent.” 

‘** A sacrifice there must be. Shall it be 
of body and soul or of stocks and stones, ¢. 
e., houses and lots?” 

He paused, but getting no answer growled 
on. 

“There is a certain ancient collection of 
fables wherein doth figure a mythical being, 
Satan by name. He is accredited with this 
‘All that a man hath will he give for 

Let us see what a woman will give 


saying : 
his life.’ 
for hers.” 

He had now won Annetta’s fixed attention. 
Her silent gaze requested further enlighten- 
ment. In granting this request, the Doctor 
chose to risk a charge of irrelevance. 

“By the way,” said he, “you once had a 
nurse—an invaluable fellow—” 

Annetta started. 

“T ought to know his worth. Remember, 
he had the good taste and good sense to con- 
That precious brother of yours had 

Your friend 
Why didn’t he 
Why didn’t 


sult me. 
decreed you a brain fever. 
stepped in and saved you. 
perfect his philanthropic work ? 
he marry you?” 

‘*Am I in the way of fever now, Doctor?” 
queried Annetta, -hot and cold flashes alter- 
nately firing and freezing her veins. 

“TI don’t say what you’re in the way of,” 
retorted Portmeath, seeing her sudden ex- 
citement and misinterpreting. “My advice 
to you is this: seek change at whatever sac- 
rifice. Consult your lawyer and your own 
interests. If you can’t make these tally, rise 
up in your resolution, command your own 
ship, throw the cargo overboard, and set sail 
for the open sea. Mind,” still mistaking the 
scintillations of light and color about her for 
fear, “*I don’t declare that you're likely to 
die to-morrow or next week. But this squab- 
bling with creditors, this loneliness, this stag- 
nation, had better be put anend to. I know 
your constitution. As for your present state, 
cheeks,” laying the back of his hand to one 


of them,: “hot, of course. Extremities,” 
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possessing himself of one of her hands, “al- 
most numb. Now for the unruly member; 
yes, I must see, not hear it. So. Humph! 
Since you won't take my tonics, take my 
warning. Choose while you have the choice, 
life or death.” 

He went as he had come, suddenly, hur- 
riedly, with no formal adieu. 

Did he leave Annetta trembling ? Yes; 
but not with fear. His reference to that old 
time when Treston had made himself so dear 
had stirred her nature to its depth. As to 
his prophecy of life or death, she accepted 
it meekly and believed ina literal fulfillment. 
If she stayed there in that lonely house (and 
Mr. Baring had told her that there was no 
escape from such a course), she would die 
—perhaps before the results of her self-sac- 
rifice were attained. Well; whatever of re- 
luctance or shrinking might come later, this 
moment held only a solemn exaltation. Was 
not the call God’s? It would find her at the 
post of duty. 

Not from Jack of pertinacity had Rodney 
Bell failed to interview Annetta privately. 
He was at last obliged, as Baring phrased it, 
to come to time. He appeared in the office 
at an appointed hour, lofty of spirit if not 
of stature. He met Annetta’s gently re- 
proachful glance by a cool nod, seated him- 
self and waited, a stubby thumb and fore- 
finger enjoying his mustache. 

Busy writing, Mr. Baring went on with 
his work. He opened the conversation in 
perfectly easy tones. 

‘*Ah, Bell. Now about your little affair. 
Let me see””—consulting some mental mem- 
oranda—“ yes ; the teams. ‘Those horses 
dump-carts, rollers, water-tanks, and other 
appurtenances of the contracting business 
which you have been using, free of charge ; 
we have decided to offer the lot for sale at 
public auction. The advertisement will ap- 
pear in to-morrow evening’s paper.” 

The effect of this announcement was like 
dashing cool water on a hot stove. Hiss 
and sputter and steam did straightway 
ensue. The property mentioned was his— 
Bell’s. Miss Bartmore had made it all over 
to him, a fair equivalent for his services as 
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agent. Never a dollar of his per cent. had 
he collected. ‘Let Miss Bartmore deny his 
statements, if she dare. 

This view of the situation had pointed 
novelty for Annetta. She started. Her 
cheeks fired. But Baring’s sonorous notes 
bore down her nervous disclaimer. 

“You have a written agreement to this 
effect, or a verbal agreement before wit- 
nesses ?” 

N-no. But Miss Bartmore’s word had 
been passed. He never forgot that she was 
his dead friend’s sister. He held her bare 
promise good. 

Mr. Baring cast a quieting glance in An- 
netta’s direction. It did not strike him as 
essential that she should passionately deny. 
Nay, perhaps knowing human weakness in a 
broad way, he chose to believe that Annetta 
had been betrayed into giving Bell grounds 
for his present statement. He said: “We 
shall not regard any promise the law does 
not bind us to perform. We have decided 
to dispose of this property to the highest 
bidder.” 

This coolness exasperated Bell still further. 
He showed his mind in some sharp lan- 
guage. But “ swindle,” “ collusion,” “ high- 
way robbery” struck Baring as no more dan- 
gerous than small shot thrown by the hand. 
They rattled lightly on his professional ar- 
mor of self-control. Bell’s muttered threat 
of legal proceedings made him smile. He 
waited a moment, chiefly for effect. His 
second announcement was quite ready. 

“Now, Bell, about the agency of the es- 
tate.” 

He could proceed no further. Hasty yet 
unerring inference having been drawn from 
the introduction of this topic, Bell blazed up 
with real fire. 

“T know my rights. If you want to oust 
me, you must go to law.” 

“Bell, my young friend,” returned the 
other, with aggravating courtesy, “we will 
allow you to resign.” , 

“Resign? I'll be damned first.” 

Baring was in no hurry to insist upon this 
preliminary process, or indeed upon aught. 
Bell’s vanity was wounded. He had liked 
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to consider himself, and to have himself 
considered, indispensable to the Bartmore 
estate. The blue eyes under Baring’s tufted 
brows grew keen; occupied themselves an 
instant as mere visual probes. Then the 
man rose. He was very tall. He threw his 
head back and slightly askant. He brought 
one blue orb—but one—sternly to bear upon 
Bell. ‘That optical instrument had often 
been so used with merciless penetration 
upon legal opponents in court. Its ray thrust 
through Bell, and pinned him writhing to his 
chair. He might turn round on that visual 
point; he could not escape it. Baring’s col- 
or paled as it did in forensic crises. Bell’s 
blood was hot and steamy. A long forefin- 
ger brought into play, finally ushered forth 
these weighty words: 

“ On the evening of the twenty-fifth of last 
April, there was stolen from the Bartmore 
house a certain ledger known as the pay-roll. 
We want, we must have that book.” 

Baring had prepared this covf from mate- 
rials furnished by Annetta, without her knowl- 
edge. Its effect upon Bell was instantaneous, 
unmistakable. ‘Torpor was infused into his 
veins. He sat under a nightmare of silence. 

Annetta had time to dash a reproachful, 
indignant glance at Baring; time to note, 
with terrified commiseration, that what she 
regarded as an implication brutally unneces- 
sary had drained Bell’s blood. Baring 
weighed the deadly stillness. What words 
could be thrown into the scale against it, 
what words that would not be as light as 
feathers? 

It must have seemed an age to Rodney. 
He stirred a numb arm first, then stam- 
mered: “I—I want the book, too. My of- 
fer of a hundred d-dollars is still open to 
the finder.” 

Baring commented ironically upon this 
exhibition of misguided zeal: 

“You are very good.” He added, ‘‘We 
won't give a dime for it, but we will have it.” 
His eyes danced, his tones were almost hi- 
larious. Suspense had yielded to pleasant 
certainty in his mind. “If you, however, 
stickle for trifles, why just shift the reward 
from one pocket to another.” 
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This afforded Bell time. He could now 
demand what the devil Baring meant by his 
insinuations, and whether he—Bell—had 
been decoyed hither to submit to premedi- 
tated insult? These were not Rodney’s 
words. He was quite incoherent. 

The lawyer replied cheerfully. They had 
expected indignant denial and were pre- 
pared for it. Bell was asked to observe Mr. 
Baring’s fair client. Here Annetta received 
a bow from one quarter, a glare from an- 
other. She had quietly extended her 
gloved forefinger toward a call-bell show- 
ing among the loose papers on the lawyer’s 
desk. 

Mr. Baring explained. 
signal for this move. 

“Miss Bartmore waits another 
Shall I utter it?” 

‘“*What do you mean, sir?” 

“Simply this. An officer waits my bid- 
ding in the next room. He is armed with 
the proper warrants. Your office and your 
apartments at the ” mentioning a fash- 
ionable boarding-house, “are open to our 
inspection.” 

Annetta remained statuesque, obedient. 
But her face, covered with blushes for Rod- 
ney’s shame, was turned from him. 

He had risen. He stared hard at noth- 
ing and at nobody. He bit attainable ends of 
his mustache savagely. He thrust his hands 
deep in his breeches pockets only to with- 
draw them. His eyes, forced finally to 
meet Baring’s, were ringed by a _ redness 
that seemed to scorch. He burst out un- 
graciously : 

“What do you want ?” 

“ First, the pay-roll.” 

“How do I know where it is? Search 
my quarters when and where you please. 
But search them yourself and behave like a 
gentleman.” 

“Second, we permit you to sign certain 
papers.” 

“Where are they? ”—desperately. 

“On my desk.” 

Annetta shrank involuntarily from Rod- 
ney’s approach. He rattled those closely 
written sheets under pretense of skimming 
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them. He scribbled his name where Baring 
came to lay his forefinger. 

He straightened himself up. He was 
agent for the Bartmore estate no longer. 
He had bound himself to submit the finan- 
cial difficulties existing between Miss Bart- 
more and himself to arbitration. 

“There!” said he, “‘I hope your devilish 
malignity is appeased.” 

“Not yet,” returned Baring blandly. “You 
forget the pay-roll.” 

The lawyer lit a cigar, and the two gen- 
tlemen left the office together. 

Annetta waited. She must see the end. 
Baring had acted without her knowledge and 
sanction in accusing Rodney. But guilt 
had revealed itself even to her indulgent ob- 
servation. Her reflections were sad. 

“My intervention between Rodney and 
all publicity will not save him from inward 
degradation. When it stings him he will 
hate me.” Then she accepted even that 
likelihood with a profound sigh, yet resign- 
edly. Was not this hatred incurred in the 
performance of duty? 

Baring returned singing ; or to speak with 
more accuracy, he executed some tuneless 
tra-la-las brimming over with exultation. 
His eyes twinkled above a half-smoked cigar. 
Annetta’s glance was left to discover, un- 
aided, the cause of this delight. It fell ona 
ledger, familiarly shabby, tucked snugly un- 
der his arm. 

Annetta showed much eagerness to hear 
particulars. These the usually sedate man 
of business could not or would not vouch- 
safe until he had executed an astonishing 
pas seul, When he had succeeded in mak- 
ing his questioner laugh, his mood changed. 
His heels sobered, his head grew hard. 

“Now,” he ejaculated, “for digging up 
those suspected *dummies.” 

He threw himself upon his chair and 
plunged into the leaves of the old ledger as 
he would not have plunged into the crisp 
pages of the most noted new novel. An- 
netta must needs remain at his side to assist 
in resurrectionary processes. She submitted 
uncomplainingly these late days to many 
things. Her wish to help others, her com- 











miseration for suffering, was unbounded. 
She would have summoned Dan himself, 
that arch offender, to an interview, had she 
been sure of comforting, of not harming 
more than healing, For the present she 
could think of no pain to spare Rodney Bell 
but the pain of encountering herself, a wit- 
ness of his humiliation. 

His voice surprised her calling “Netta, 
Netta,” in quite the old tones, the very day 
after that crucial interview in Baring’s office. 
She glanced up from a flower-bed over which 
she and Refugio were exchanging ideas. 
Rodney sat in his buggy at the front fence, 
alert, florid, cheerful. He wanted to ask 
her to use her influence with Baring. “I 
must have those teams, Netta,” he said after 
naming the sum he would pay. “My cash 
is as good to you as a stranger's. 

Annetta carried this business proposal to 
her lawyer, feeling much anxiety respecting 
its fate. Instead of a peremptory negation, 
there was vouchsafed this complaisance : 

“ Let him have the teams by all means. 
Had I a million dollars’ worth of street-work 
to apportion to-morrow, our young contract- 
or should have all the plums.” 

Annetta conceived him ironical. 
plained: 

“We're after a big award. Now what 
would be the value of a big award against a 
fellow in a seedy coat? It’s our business to 
help Bell fill his money-bags since we expect 
a grab at them. Sell him the teams ata 
good figure? Of course we will, and clap 
him on the shoulder and wish him well, and 
do him a good turn whenever it lies in our 
power.” 


He ex- 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In due, or rather undue time, for he was 
not quick to observe, Mr. Baring noted An- 
netta’s growing ill-health. He pried into her 
household affairs. He discovered that she 
had had no servant since Maggy’s defection. 
He gave his opinion weightily, and with 
complacency. 

“What you need is to get a good cook 
and to feed well.” 

Home cares and business calls having oft- 
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en severely taxed her failing strength, An- 
netta so far followed advice as to consult the 
chief of an employment bureau. Mary Man- 
ley was the goddess of culinary wisdom 
who sprang fully armed from the brain of 
this enterprise. 

She appeared in the Bartmore kitchen 
just before supper-time one afternoon. No 
joy of tint material or spiritual enlivened 
her. A doughy uncertainty of feature ac- 
corded with a doughy absence of color in 
her face. Her nose was a mere pinch, her 
mouth a careless slash. Her black hair, worn 
in an open loop, disclosed with guileless im- 
partiality the secret tangle of a worn shoe- 
string, the teeth of a rubber comb, and the 
gleaming wires of two veteran hairpins. Al- 
together her presence inspired neither con- 
fidence nor hope, But her eagerness in 
assent when questioned, her corrugated 
anxiety touching her engagement, went 
straight to a heart weeded of selfish consid- 
erations. Annetta smiled benignantly upon 
this jetsam of humanity. Issuing her simple 
orders for the next meal, she retired to the 
parlor. She yearned to bury many aching 
cares in musical graves. 

Her fingers found the grand opening 
chords of Mozart’s Requiem. Suddenly 
through the beat of muffled drums, the clash 
of crape-covered cymbals, was insinuated a 
frying-pan and an obsequious “ Plaze mum, 
do yez dhraw the tay in this shpider ?” 

Mozart must be quiet for Mary; that me- 
lodious pageant ended, figuratively speaking, 
in a teapot. The needful vessel displayed, 
Mary coaxed: “If yez’ll be afther pourin’ in 
the hot wather, honey. It’s the likes iv me 
will scald hersel’.” 

The truth dawned upon the young mis- 
tress: she found herself a servant to an old 
woman who could barely tell daylight from 
dark. 

“Poor Mary,” she said, “if I don’t bear 
with her, who will?” 

She paid twenty dollars a month for the 


privilege. It was her only luxury. 


Refugio, too, was now grown very feeble. 
Annetta must follow him about to quench 
He smoked incessantly. 


his cigarito-sparks. 
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About this time, Dr. Bernard, still an oc- 
casional visitor, took Annetta fraternally to 
task. She dressed like a nun, he said. An- 
netta answered half dreamily, all wistfully : 

“ My heart has taken the vail, I think.” 

Her questioner gave her over to her own 
devices. Queer, if not a religious fanatic, 
he decided. For him, using his own com- 
prehensive phrase, there was henceforth 
“ nothing in her.” 

One morning Mrs. McArdle calling at the 
Bartmore house found Annetta lying ona 
sofa in the dining-room, and looking frail 
enough to touch any tender heart. Mrs. 
MéArdle believed in multiplying manifesta- 
tions of grief on set occasions; but her breast 
had never proven itself open to spontaneous 
darts of sympathy. Her mood, moreover, 
at ten o’clock of this same forenoon was un- 
usually self-gratulatory. Rodney Bell, seek- 
ing popularity among the laborers, had just 
presented her with a new and brilliant shawl. 
This she wore outwardly, and inwardly a 
vivid sense of religiousness. She who had 
so long wrapped herself in hueless and fringe- 
less tatters, laughing at sermons and edifying 
the camp by “taking off” Father Patrick, 
burned to show her fineries in the big white 
house. 

Not that Annetta amounted to much 
these times. She owed money she couldn’t 
pay, and she had been looking for music pu- 
pils in the neighborhood—looking with 
small success. McArdle knew the gossip. 

Annetta’s eyes, which had been exploring 
the bit of sky framed by a near window, 
poring over the mysteries of marvelous 
cloud-scrolls there folding and unfolding, 
turned startled from that prospect. She 
dreaded Mrs. McArdle. ‘Those bloodshot 
glances exacted what it was not in her power 
to bestow. But to-day Mrs. McArdle avoid- 
ed the subject indissolubly connected in An- 
netta’s mind with these periodic appearances. 
She conversed of divers matters. Jerry had 
left the hospital whither he had taken his 
terrible wounds, and was deep in his cups 
ayain. Maggy had gotten a splendid place 
with a “fine lady”—a gleam of malice here. 
Dan was going back to the mountains. He 
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would have gone before but for the “little 
boss” begging him to stay until an important 
piece of work on hand should be finished. 

“The min thought to finish yisterday,” 
Mrs. McArdle explained. But to-day would 
see the last cart-load of rock dumped. 

Mary Manley’s irruption into the room 
now afforded Mrs. McArdle an opportunity 
to open her mind upon her choicest theme. 

“Sure, Miss Manley,” she began, with a 
blending of the reproving and the confiden- 
tial, “we haven’t seen much iv yez at the 
ould church since the missionaries are come.” 

Mary eagerly exonerated herself from this 
charge. 

“It’s ivery night I’m there,” she cried. 

“An’ did yez sthay lasht night till the 
candles was lit and the shmoke wint up?” 

“That I did; glory to God, but ’twas 
beautiful!” 

“An’ the wicked praste”—a transferred 
epithet; Mrs. McArdle meant the priest 
whose special business it was to stir up the 
wicked—“have yez heard him, Mary?” 

“He screams illegant, so he does.” 

“*A man goes till his room an’ puts on a 
clane shirt an’ does his whishkers, an’ thinks 
himsel’ as good as anny saint’”—this in a 
loud, imitative key, hereye on Mary. ‘‘But 
by an’ by he’s away like the mists of the morn- 
in’. He wakes up naked in hell.’” 

“Ochone!” wailed Mary, who hung, open- 
mouthed, upon this second-hand eloquence. 

“*In hell, in hell’”’—trying the utmost ef- 
fect of that monosyllable. ‘The tormintin’ 
ison him... . He burrns. . . . he groans 
woful. . . . There’s no tellin’ the times an’ 
saysons iv that abode iv the damned... . . 
Ivery million years an angel dhrops down 
from heaven an’ carries off a single grain iv 
red-hot sand, or a single bubble iv the boil- 
in’ say. . . . Whin’tis all tuck away is the 
tormintin’ ended ?.. . . No, no, no!’”—wild 
vociferation here—-‘‘‘tis just beginnin’!’” 

Had Annetta attended to this harangue? 
Her eyes were away in the clouds. Near 
the close she turned her head slightly with 
an alert expression; at the end she asked, 
“Ts it twelve o’clock already?” 

““Twelve!” echoed Mrs. McArdle with a 
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toss of her head, all bridling at this indiffer- 
ence to her sermon. 

“ But I hear the home-coming carts.” 

“?Tis only they’re t’rough rocking ”—with 
another toss. 

Annetta was not satisfied. 

‘Listen !” lifting herself from her pillow. 
“Ts that unusual ?” 

“Och, ’tis a bit iv a lark; they’re racin’ 
belike.” 

Even Mrs. McArdle could now distinguish 
instead of leisurely creak answering to clank, 
the loud bump, bump, bump of springless 
wagon-beds. Annetta remained erect, alert, 
in no wise appeased. Her finer nerves 
thrilled with portent of tragedy. She sprang 
to her feet and flew to a front window. 
Mary, the inflammable, followed. 

Left alone, what change took place in Mrs. 
McArdle’s demeanor? Was that cupidity 
sharpening her roving vision? She impro- 
vised a pocket in the bosom of her gown. 

“°Tis all in the way iv me rights,” she ex- 
plained to herself. 

A cry, strong and clear, summoned her 
from the side-board, whither silver and glass- 
ware had temptingly beckoned. 

The voice was Annetta’s: 

“Something dreadful has happened !” 

That strip of Street bordering the 
pond is visible from the Bartmore garden 
gate. 

Along this open sweep now stretch and 
stream the home-rocking carts, pressing for- 
ward, passing one another, horses galloping, 
drivers standing with legs wide and lashing 
reins. 

Eddie Gavan is first at the top of the rise. 
He darts up suddenly as from an under- 
world. He cries wildly to Annetta: 

“’Tis the big boss!” 

The intelligence screams its way through 
waiting women. Children shriek. Carts 
gather thick. Now Tim McCreary’s wagon, 
late appearing, creeps hearse-like into view, 
climbs hearse-like, pauses in a solemn, sud- 
den-falling hush. Does Annetta know who 
or what is thus brought to her very door? 
If she has ever heard to what person the 
camp has given that fateful sobriquet, she 
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has now forgotten. No one dreams of ex- 
plaining or enlightening her. She catches 
murmurs of a runaway team and shattered 
iron roller. 

The crowd shrink back from that ominous 
vehicle. 

“‘He’s axed for you once, Miss,” says 
McCreary respectfully. 

“For me?” Annetta wonders a little at 
this. 

But forward she steps and lightly. She 
looks over the wagon’s edge. Its rude bed 
is softened by coats of many dinginesses. 
Upon that bed, Dan Meagher and Death 
are wrestling together. 

Carried into the office, whence he last 
went so meekly, he moans piteously. The 
bearers let him down upon the floor. An- 
netta kneels to put a pillow under his head. 
She finds that his eyes, the color of far-lifted 
summer seas, are opening beneath her own. 
Something of appeal in them she translates 
into a command. 

“Go out, all of you.” 

Mrs. McArdle resists. Annetta pushes 
her forth. Tim McCreary is given to keep 
the door shut, the gathering crowd at bay. 

Light of touch, but oh! so heavy of heart, 
Annetta is again on her knees. 

“You have a parting word to say to me, 
my poor fellow?” 

A rattle from the chest over which the 
iron roller passed. 

* Pain, Dan?” 

His limpid vision has clouded. Is that 
throe of anguish physical only ? God knows. 
She runs for water to wet the temples that 
fluttered, the lips that moved. 

Words hollow, roughly shapen. 
of Annetta’s soul must listen, now. 

“Late or soon; betther soon, betther so 
. . . Tears enough. . . Hairt’s blood.” 

McCreary warns through a cautious crack 
of the door: 

“ Father Patrick, Miss.” 

Dan’s filming eye flashes. 
translates : 

“One moment, McCreary!” 

Father Patrick is heavy of foot ; the mo- 
ment is granted. 


The ear 


Again Annetta 
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Through it Dan agonizes to speak. His 
frame convulses itself with futile effort. His 
hands clutch the air. Life climbs into his 
eyes, its last retreat. The priest thrusts 
open the door, entering as one having au- 
thority. A faint smile still in those darken- 
ing violet depths. Will it broaden? It flick- 
ers and is gone. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The windows of the Bartmore house stood 
open wide. Summer breathed through them 
with a breath which was at once a leafy mur- 
mur and many mingled perfumes. 

Annetta’s attitude—she being alone in the 
parlor—and abased before one of the carven 
legs of the piano, might have suggested the 
worship of an idol. It did mean, however, 
only unwonted work. This she pursued 
diligently a while, touching the oval of a 
rosewood acorn, the midrib of a curling leaf. 
Presently, however, dipping her delicate 
brush into the varnish-pot, she dropped 
it and her task. She sank into an inert pos- 
ture and a deep reverie. Whither her mind 
went, there went summer, the musical clip, 
clip, clip of garden shears, the muffled tramp 
of a pair of sober shoes above-stairs: all 
these dreamily. But the prim array in which 
familiar furniture was set, she had forgotten. 
The spell of the past was upon her. Tom 
was afoot again in her world, Tom in his 
cheeriest, at his best. He sang or roared 
one of his self-delighting ditties. He searched 
her through the rooms, calling “Sis!” and 
“Netta !” lustily. She had run to meet him. 
He had taken her hand—both hands—he 
pulled her gayly about. 

“*What doesitmean? O Tom, tell me!’ 

“* As if you didn’t know! Must he take 
my little sister away from me?’” 

The fraternai voice of her reveries has fall- 
en into tender cadences uttering this: 

“*Frank is a fellow not after my own heart, 
perhaps, yet noble and true.’” 

A smile of exquisite softness is actually 
on Annetta’s lips. That is the sole reality. 
Evoked by the actual past? Nay, by the 
“might have been,” awill-o’-the-wisp we some- 
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times follow. There is a voice, too, but quite 
unlike the voice of her dream. Those sober 
footsteps have trudged down-stairs to pause 
at her side. 

“Miss Annetta, the min has come to go 
through the house.” 

The interruption, however apologetic, is 
cruel. Annetta rises up to meet those stran- 
gers and her present. 

“Poor thing!” sighs Maggy. For this 
soberly shod, grave-toned servant is none other 
than Maggy, who, after attending Dan to 
the grave, besought Annnetta to take her 
back. ‘Tis haird lines for her!” 

Dan has been underground now half a 
year. The outlines of his funeral mound are 
softened, with grass, with blossoms. Gusty 
as March is her breast, and often one hears 
this characteristic ejaculation: “Och, glory! 
If I wish I was in God’s pocket!” 

The inventory made out that summer day, 
the men gone, Annetta sought Maggy. 

“Old Refugio is better off, eh, Maggy?” 

“Ay,” in a single deep-chested note. 

What would have become of him now had 
he lived ! 

Mr. Baring called that evening. Herubbed 
his hands and displayed a rugged cheeriness. 

“Well and good. All in apple-pie order.” 

“T have decided to !et the piano go, too,” 
Annetta declared in an even utterance. 

““Humph!” he mused. .And then: “Of 
course, a smaller instrument will serve your 
purpose, and better fit the eleven by twelve 
apartment you speak of.” He turned now 
upon Annetta with a changed and softened 
manner. “Before beginning the new life, 
you must accept my mother’s invitation.” 

“No,” returned the girl, straining her 
nerves toward his forsaken pitch of cheerful- 
ness. “I thank you. I have decided not to 
accept.” 

The lawyer’s lips trembled. “I see how 
it is!” dashing hotly at an unhappy interpre- 
tation of the refusal. ‘‘ You lay the whole 
blame of this crisis upon me.” 

“Pray don’t think so.” Annetta was 
kind, yet she stood ata distance. “I long 
ago urged the satisfaction of the creditors’ 
claims at any sacrifice. One thing, only, you 
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might have spared me; the humiliation of 
an order from court.” 

“ You view such things too sensitively.” 

Mr. Baring’s tongue alone busied itself 
with this rejoinder. His heart and brain 
teemed with other thoughts. 

‘“‘If, Miss Bartmore, I wrest your rights 
from the property-owners of the road, 
if I conduct that arbitration to a successful 
issue, if I defeat Calson finally, as I have de- 
feated him in the supreme court, then—then 
you will have faith in my zeal?” 

“Have I ever doubted your professional 
devotion?” Annetta was all kindness, all 
aloofness. 

“One thing concerning the present ; spare 
yourself the scenes of to-morrow.” 

“TI would suffer as much or more, being 
absent. Never fear, I will be brave.” 

Baring let that adjective, and that decision 
stand. But Annetta must permit him to 
come and keep her in countenance at the 
last. She neither encouraged nor discour- 
aged this promised attention. 

Mr. Baring gone, Annetta sought the lone- 
liness of the upper veranda. The moonless 
night was stung through and through by the 
intense quivering life of the stars. ‘Toward 
them did Annetta lift her eyes until the 
throbbing seemed to be not above her only, 
but around and within her. The dead whom 
she had known rose from their graves and 
became a part of that fierce sentience, so 
awfully beating, so passionately still: the 
mother lost early in her childhood; Tom 
with his bounding pulses; Dan with his 
hopeless love. Yet over it all, and through 
it all, not asleep behind those stars, but alert, 
awake in every golden eye of them, did she 
feel a mighty presence from whose breast, as 
from the sun, waves of light and heat, waves of 
compelling influence flow, and will continue 
to flow forever. Upon Him she called, to 
Him she cried aloud, naming him “ Father.” 
She had thought to be where most He is 
before now. But a little longer must she 
wait in dim earth-spots. ‘The future held for 
her she knew not what of toil and struggle. 
For one moment, there alone with God, she 
faced it unafraid. 
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The night of many gems flashed and scin- 
tillated into a dawn, monochrome and mel- 
ancholy. Fine and high need be that spir- 
it’s poise upon which blatant commonplaces 
have no power. The soul thrilled into har- 
mony under the stars found its strings re- 
laxed in the fog of a gray morning. Had 
there been any niche wherein to hide herself 
and her sorrows! Baring was right. She 
should not have taxed her already over-tried 
strength with this scene. 

The hardest thing to bear composedly was 
lip-sympathy. 

“ Och! but she’s wan iv your sthony soart,” 
a familiarly husky voice explained to certain 
gossips. For Mrs. McArdle was at the sale, 
flaunting her brilliant shawl, nor hiding a 
bargain-hunting eye, nor quieting a haggling 
tongue. 

All day long the front gate with its flap- 
ping flag stood wide. All day long the outer 
doors and windows of the house yawned, 
though chamber after chamber, its contents 
sold, was temporarily sealed. 

At noon the sale sank down-stairs, devas- 
tating as it went. At one o'clock the kitch- 
en, where sudden hospitalities had once been 
conceived and executed, was locked ; at two, 
the office and Tom’s bedroom; at three, the 
little chamber where Annetta had lain so ill, 
and the dining-room; at four, the crowd, 
driven like sheep, like sheep herded in the 
parlor. 

One last pang of separation, a comrade, 
musically responsive to every mood, was to 
be sacrificed. Little did it comfort now to 
know that thissacrifice, at least, was voluntary. 
The long roots of many tender associations 
struck from her heart down through those 
gleaming ivory keys. Asked to perform on 
her piano, she knew her duty and found dizzy 
courage to do it. She dashed through such 
a brilliant morceau as she deemed best cal- 
culated to tickle the purses of possible buy- 
ers. Her nerves, vibrating under every 
hoarse ensuing cry, were shocked into numb- 
ness under that monosyllable, ‘‘Sold!” 

She leaned dull and tired against the wall 
near an open window. She doubted wheth- 
er her heart would ever again be quick with 
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human hope, with human despair. She 
doubted, and instantly knew her doubts 
laughed to scorn. What is the pain of 
parting with aught inanimate compared 
to the agonies hinging directly on human 
ties? 

At this juncture the postman, weighed 
down with a belated mail, brought a letter. 
Familiar now that postmark, that superscrip- 
tion. Annetta did not fear to sip at once its 
mild contents. 

She sipped, she drank in fire and dew, a 
strangely mingled elixir. At first she thought 
the draught—nay, it was but a few concen- 
trated drops—purely life-giving. Mrs. Shaw 
had not the keys of Annetta’s counsels. Her 
thrilling news was indifferently told. 

“Tony has recently had some business 
dealings with Mr. Treston. Quite in the 
way of this business I was left v7s-d-vzs—just 
now—with Mr. T. Knowing California a 
topic défendu, a photograph album was my 
first thought. I seized it. Our misanthrope 
is nevertheless courteous. He sat with 
the book on his knee, turning the leaves. 
But evidently he cared nothing for counter- 
feit presentments. At least I thought so 
until—of course you guess. It isn’t my fa- 
vorite. The one, however, which Tony can’t 
see without wanting to cry, taken, you know, 
just after your great loss. 

“Would I be questioned? Yes. He 
asked, ‘For whom is that young lady in 
mourning ?’ 

‘“*T had barely time to tell him when Tony 
appeared and rushed him off. This hap- 
pened barely five minutes ago.” 

Five minutes ago? Annetta scanned the 
date of her letter. What was there in a 
mere figure to send a human heart down, 
down, until it plumbs the very deeps of de- 
spair ? 

Mrs. Shaw’s information was eight—nine 
days old. Treston had had ample time 
to write. Annetta shook like an aspen. 
Throughout all change and suffering this 
thought had dwelt in the quick of her being; 
when he knew, he would make use of his 
knowledge. 


Annetta. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Mr. Baring appeared late; but soon 
enough, he believed, to sustain his young 
client in her worst trial. 

The sale now being ended, every buyer, 
small and great, began to cry for his own. 
Doors were unlocked. Busy hands fell upon 
bedsteads and bureaus, tore them apart, 
bore them off piecemeal. There were 
curses, wranglings, altercations. Pictures 
and mirrors came down, the blank walls ap- 
peared. Carpets came up, the bare floors 
echoed. Wagons loaded and creaked away. 
Dusk presses its eerie face against the cur- 
tainless windows, no lamplight nor firelight 
shuts it out. 

Take your last stunned look around the 
empty house, Annetta! Mr. Baring is wait- 
ing to close the door. 

Dark displaces dusk in the cypress-trees of 
the garden. The eucalyptus-tops toss and 
ride on the fog-shrouded wind. The grisly 
chill enveloping this change creeps in even 
upon Mr. Baring’s strong spirit. 

“We must hurry away,” he declares, “ or 
you will be frozen, soul and body.” 

But mindful of the security of improve- 
ments which have their money value, he 
pauses to fasten the gate. Before he quits 
it, a pair of carriage-lamps, looking like the 
inflamed eyes of an angry insect, dash around 
the corner of Street and rush down up 
on him. A face which the darkness masks 
from all recognition is thrust from the car- 
riage window. A door is flung open, a gen- 
tleman is alighting. 

A trembling has seized Annetta’s limbs. 
Her heart beats in her ears. She guesses 
intuitively that Mr. Baring would like to pull 
her away, and she shrinks from him. 

The new-comer upon the scene speaks 
quite peremptorily; Baring answers dryly. 

** Don’t tell me this house is unoccupied.” 

“ What if true, sir?” 

“Td have girdled the earth afoot to be in 
time.” 

“The property isn’t sold yet.” 

‘*Ah!” absently ; then eagerly: “‘ Perhaps 
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you can give me the address I want—Miss 
Annetta Bartmore’s?” 

The moment had come for the owner of 
this name, however dizzy and faint with too 
sudden a draught of joy, to detach herself 
from the gloom, to prove herself no shadow. 

“*So Mr. Treston does not recognize me?” 

“Now that you vouchsafe my senses some- 
what to fasten upon!” 

Quiet tones; but palms have met as if in 
drowning seas. 

Mr. Baring, who had not undervalued him- 
self as a necessity to Annetta’s sense, stands 
silent, pierced by a sense of superfluity. 

The egotism of love has been observed, 
discussed, portrayed, times out of number. 
Was it Annetta’s fault, or Treston’s or 
Cyrus Baring’s? the carriage darted away; 
but one was left, alone. The lawyer had else 
to smoke besides his inveterate cigar as he 
trudged through wind and weather, now wild- 
ly claiming this suburb for its own, to the 
street-car. 


And those others? May not love so long 
denied sustenance be pardoned when the 
feast is spread? 

“ Mrs. Shaw having told me a little, I had 
the whole story from Tony. Had I only 
been in season! Was there nothing sacri- 
ficed to-day which cost you a heart pang?” 

What was Annetta’s answer? “ Mr. Tres- 
ton, you are here.” 

Treston, who had not relinquished her 
hand, raised it now to lips whence, at her 
word, some heavy anxiety, some suspense, 
had exhaled in a deep, tremulous sigh. 

Reaching Annetta’s tiny rooms high up in 
a lodging-house, and the gas being lit, came 
forth these tender ejaculations: “I have not 
seen my darling yet. Now for a soul-satisfy- 
ing look!” 

That scrutiny, radiantly begun, proved a 
dagger in Treston’s side. He saw the fra- 
gility of the flower he had come three thou- 
sand miles to pluck. 

He hid his sudden anguish from Annetta. 
She was more than happy when he, insisting 
she should rest, had made her cosy on a sofa 
under a thick shawl. She watched him as 
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well as listened. His ways were so sweet, 
so satisfying. She knew so well what he 
would do next; she could divine just at 
what point he would look at her, and with 
how shining a search for her sympathy. 

He sat very near. If, holding her waxen 
fingers, he wept over them, it was inwardly. 
He concealed any fear from her with a ten- 
derness fairly maternal. 

Much, much, was there to talk about. 
The past—let that be dismissed in few words. 
Treston spoke delicately of a dread of frat- 
ricidal hatred, a conviction that the one who 
had gone would outlive him. 

Annetta’s lips played tremulously over 
some thought, or was it an anxiety hovering 
there awaiting expression? Love for the 
dead, faithfulness to his memory, had been 
strong motives through her lonely life. 

“Annetta, you are keeping something 
from me.” 

““He—he suffered so. 
he sees?” 

Tears came to eyes and voice. “My lit- 
tle dove ”—thus was worded no careless re- 
ply—“I do humbly believe on the faith of a 
Christian, that if Tom Bartmore could now 
look down upon us, his purified soul would 
rejoice in our joy, would rejoice to see tired 
wings softly fluttering to fold themselves 
ima faithful breast.” 

When the future (their future would be- 
gin to-morrow) came to be discussed, Tres- 
ton avowed with a charming play of enthu- 
siasm that he had a plan, a plan clearly out- 
lined from his knowledge of Annetta’s tastes. 

“We are to go away immediately, or so 
soon as your lawyer and I can come to an 
understanding concerning your business af- 
fairs ; we are to go away into a realm of har- 
mony. Wherever great voices and great or- 
chestras make this world melodious there we 
will be. All this until my bird longs for a 
nest of her very own.” 

A fair sun shone on Anmetta’s wedding 
morn. The ceremony, witnessed by Mr. 
Baring and Maggy, was no sooner over than 
Treston drove to Dr. Portmeath’s office un- 
der the plea of renewing an old acquain- 
tance. 


Don’t you fancy 
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Peace reigning at the Doctor’s epigastri- 
um, he was good-humored, glad to see a 
man who had valued him. This, only, in 
that first interview, was said directly touch- 
ing Annetta: “She refuses my tonics and 
yet she takes you. ‘Truly, there is no ac- 
counting for tastes !” 

Treston accompanied Annetta down-stairs, 
put her into the carriage, was about to get in 
himself, made a discovery, paused, scolded : 

““Madam, have you not just been en- 
dowed with all my worldly goods? You do 
not properly appreciate your responsibilities. 
You have allowed me to lose a new glove, 
bought for this auspicious day.” 

“ You had it in your hand up-stairs, Fran 
cis. 


“ Ah.” 
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His feet winged themselves again on high. 

“ Portmeath !” —thus breathlessly: “I 
brought her here of set purpose. Doctor, 
let me have the truth !” 

“Do you cry like a child for the moon ? 
The truth! Who can fathom it!” 

“Portmeath, your opinion.” 

“One question: Have you and Miss— 
ahem—Mrs. Treston been in love with one 
another ever since—” 

“ Ever since.” 

“T thought as much. Well, sir, here’s a 
great point: absence has been well-nigh fatal. 
But, listen: I have immense faith in the 
power of broad steady beams of lover-like 
sunshine upon fading human blooms.” 

Evelyn M. Ludlum. 





EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLUTIONIST.' 


THEsE delightful excursions in the field of 
thought are undertaken by one who has done 
much good hard work, andis therefore entitled 
to such recreation. The excursions of such 
men are the only ones of much value. Those 
who make a business of excursions are sel- 
dom worth following. In plain language, 
popular writings on philosophic subjects are 
of little profit, unless produced by true work- 
ers. Mr. Fiske is one of these; for in his 
work entitled “Cosmic Philosophy” he has 
made a really important contribution to the 
philosophy of evolution. 

The work before us, as its title indica tes, 
is a collection of disconnected essays on a 
great variety of subjects, but all treated from 
the standpoint of evolution. It is truly a 
series of gems strung on this thread. The 
book is certainly one of the most fascinat- 
ing imaginable. A mere naming of the 
titles of the essays is sufficient to arrest the 
attention of the intelligent reader and ensure 
its perusal. 1. Europe, before the Arrival of 
Man. 2. The Arrival of Man in Europe. 
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3. Our Aryan Forefathers. 4. What we 
Learn from old Aryan Words. 5. Was there 
a primeval Mother-Tongue? 6. Sociolo- 
gy and Hero Worship. 7. Heroes of In- 
dustry. 8. The Causes of Persecution. 9. 
The Origin of Protestantism. 10. The true 
Lessons of Protestantism. 11. Evolution 
and Religion. 12. The Meaning of Infan 
cy. 13. A Universe of Mind-stuff. 14. In 
Memoriam: Charles Darwin. We will no- 
tice briefly some of these. 

The first two essays give an admirable and, 
on the whole, a reliable resumé of the histo- 
ry of primeval man in Europe. Some of the 
statements are indeed a little more positive 
than the facts warrant, but perhaps the es- 
says are all the more readable on that ac- 
count. ‘The popular mind seems to demand, 
before all else, clearness and definiteness of 
statement. 

The next three essays are closely connect- 
ed and of great interest. We were especial- 
ly interested in the question: Was there a 
primeval mother-tongue? The author de- 
cides this question in the negative. But it 
seems to us that this depends on what we 
mean by the question. Granting the deriv- 
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ative origin of man, if the question be: Did 
man become man and learn to speak before 
differentiating into the various races which 
we now find? then we think it must be 
answered in the affirmative ; for the connec- 
tion of humanity with language is so close 
and necessary that it becomes a question of 
the unity or diversity of origin of man. If 
man, like other species, originated at one 
time and place, there must have been a pri- 
meval mother-tongue. But if the question 
be : Can all languages be traced to a com- 
mon stem in the same way (though less per- 
fectly) as all Aryan languages can be so trac- 
ed? then the answer must be in the negative. 
The question of the unity of origin of lan- 
guages is precisely like that of unity of origin of 
animal forms. We suppose all evolutionists 
believe that animal forms diverged from a 
common stem; and, therefore, that there ave 
deen connecting links between even the great 
departments, such as vertebrate and articu- 
late; but it is admitted that such links are 
no longer discernible with any certainty. 
The divergence took place so long ago, and 
has become so extreme, and especially the 
connecting links have been so completely ob- 
literated, that these two departments seem 
now to have had wholly independent origins. 
The origin of all vertebrates from a primev- 
al vertebrate, and all articulates from a pri- 
meval articulate, is clearenough; but we can- 
not now make ont any connection or ho- 
mology between the two types. So also is 
it with language. We may admit that all 
languages had a common origin, and yet fail 
to find any philological connection between 
extreme types. As the existence of distinct 
types of animal structure does not destroy 
the probability of a common origin for all 
animals, so the existence of distinct types 
of language-structure does not destroy the 
probability that all languages have had a 
common origin. 

Passing over the sixth and seventh essays, 
our attention is arrested by the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth, which are again closely connected. 
The most important thought embodied in 
these is, that persecution is the necessary re- 
sult of the idea of corporate responsibility for 
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individual beliefs or states of mind. This 
idea is inherited from an early military or- 
ganization of society, and very necessary at 
that time for the corporate unity of society ; 
but it has long since outlived its usefulness 
and now become, in the highest degree, hurt- 
ful to the individualism which is the.funda- 
mental idea of an industrially organized 
society. Protestantism is a revolt against 
the idea of corporate responsibility, and as- 
sertion of individual responsibility for indi- 
vidual beliefs and for individual develop- 
ment. According to our essayist, the idea 
of corporate responsibility is yet far from 
dead—the revolution is yet far from com- 
plete. Protestantism has yet much to learn 
from the study of the true spirit of Protest- 
antism. 

We will. here only interject a query: Is it 
desirable that the idea should wholly die? Is 
not that which is true and good in one con- 
dition of society always i” some sense true 
and good? Does not an old form of truth 
and of good only become subordinated to no- 
bler truth and higher good? Ought not mod- 
ern society to incorporate the principles of 
all earlier stages and subordinate them to its 
own higher characteristic principles? Are 
not we moderns “the heirs of all the ages”? 

The eleventh essay, on Evolution and Re- 
ligion, is very timely. The author takes the 
only rational and tenable ground on this 
subject. Evolution must not be confounde d 
with materialism. The two, in fact, have no 
real affinity. Evolution is not antagonistic 
to a rational theism nor a true Christianity, 
though it may be to much that is called 
orthodoxy. It cannot in any way affect the 
fundamental doctrines of religious belief. 
We have no patience with that shallow phi- 
losophy which imagines that at last a pure 
materialism is demonstrated by evolution. 
The spirit of this essay is altogether admira- 
ble. 

The twelfth essay is a restatement in pop- 
ular form of a thought originally brought 
out in the author’s “‘ Cosmic Philosophy,” viz : 
that a long period of infancy is a necessary 
condition of the emergency of humanity out 
of animality. It is so because it involves a 
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long period of mental growth, and especially 
necessitates the establishing of the family, 
which in its turn forms the foundation of 
our moral nature, and therefore of society. 
According to our author, man becomes 
man by the establishment of the family, 
while the family was the necessary result of 
a long period of helplessness in offspring. 
The thought is undoubtedly an important 
one. 

We have, thus far, found no fault. The 
book certainly deserves all the commenda- 
tion we have given or can give it. It is ad- 
mirable in its spirit and in its style. Yet some 
slight blemishes are detectable. These we 
note, in the hope that they will be removed 
from future editions, which are sure to be 
called for. 

Some scientific statements are made with 
more positiveness than are warranted by the 
facts, and some supposed facts are too easily 
accepted when they fit in with cherished 
views. We think the evidences of Tertiary 
man in Europe, and especially of Pliocene 
man in California (p. 36), are in this cate- 
gory. The implements associated with the 
so-called Pliocene skull are Veoltthic. Now 
the existence of Neolithic man in Pliocene 
times would overthrow all the recognized 
principles of anthropology—principles recog- 
nized by Mr. Fiske himself. 

Again, on pp. 38 and 57, he speaks of 
Croll’s theory of the cause of glacial climate, 
with its seven or eight extreme changes 
of temperature, as proved. Now, Mr. Croll’s 
theory, especially as modified by Mr. Wal- 
lace, undoubtedly deserves serious atten- 
tion—but it cannot be accepted as proved. 

One glaring inaccuracy in scientific state- 
ment we note. On page 12 it is stated that 
Marsh has found so many mammals of low 
types far down tn the Trias, that the origin 
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of mammals must be sought still lower down 
in the Permian. Now it may indeed be that 
mammals originated in the Permian, but it 
is not true that anymammals have ever been 
found far down in the Trias, and still less 
that any have been found there by Marsh. 
The facts are these: Two or three small mar- 
supials have been found in the uppermost 
Trias—one in North Carolina and perhaps 
two in Europe.. These are the earliest known. 
In the middle Jurassic of Europe, seventeen 
or eighteen species have been found. Marsh 
has found about seventeen species in strata 
of Wyoming; but these are on a still higher 
horizon, viz, the wea/den, which is uppermost 
Furassic if not lowest cretaceous. 

There is one statement so extraordinary 
that we cannot pass it over without notice. 
On page 230, speaking of the increasing re- 
finement of modern times and the instinct- 
ive shrinking from infliction of pain and 
death, so different from the recklessness 
characteristic of earlier times, he says: “It 
has thus come to pass that in such commun- 
ities as England and our own northern States 
the majority of individuals may live all their 
lives without being called upon to fake part 
in putting a fellow-creature to death.” Is it 
possible that the author can believe that in 
other countries and in other parts of our own 
country the majority of individuals dotake part 
in killing their fellow-men? Or may we not 
hope that the word “fellow-creature” is here 
used in a wider sense; and that in the highly 
refined communities mentioned above, fleas 
and bedbugs and mosquitos enjoy an immu- 
nity from pain and violent death? 

But, in spite of the slight blemishes point-. 
ed out, the book is most heartily commend- 
ed as in the highest degree interesting and 


stimulating. 
Foseph Le Conte. 





THERE are indications of a reaction in feeling 
among the farmers, and especially the vine and fruit 
growers of the State, toward Chinese labor. This is 
very natural, and has no doubt been long foreseen by 
all who gave thought to the subject. For the em- 
ployers of agricultural labor have never suffered any 
disadvantage from the presence of Chinese, and joined 
the general request for their exclusion purely because 
they acquiesced in the reasoning of those who urged 
upon them the disadvantages to the community at 
large of an unrestricted Chinese population. It is true 
that if instead of the 75,000 Chinamen in our State 
there were 75,000 Americans, Irish, or Germans, 
there would be about that many more purchasers of 
fresh fruit and grapes, and Certainly of breadstuffs ; 
but no producer is likely to feel personally aggrieved 
at the presence of the Chinaman on this account, 
when by canning his fruit and making his grapes into 
raisins or wine he has the world for his market. Not 
merely was the farmer without an economic griev- 
ance against the Chinaman; the objectionable char- 
acteristics developed by the race when massed in cities 
are usually not apparent at all in the small groups 
of them that scatter through the country. Naturally, 
therefore, opposition to Chinese immigration did not 
originate among the farmers. They joined init, how- 
ever, if not unanimously, still very generally and 
heartily, when it became a definite movement. There 
was a certain amcunt of ‘‘ pooling issues” in this : 
they were feeling the pressure of hard times, a good 
deal mortgaged, and very willing to help the laboring 
classes against Asiatic competition in return for help 
against the railroads and the creditor class. More- 
over, their class sympathy was strongly with the 
American or European laborer as against the Asiatic ; 
and they came, in time, to share the general dread of 
the latter as a demoralizing element in the popula- 
tion. 

But considerations of sympathy, of the general 
good, of one’s own ultimate good as a member of the 
community, stagger a little when they come in conflict 
with an immediate pecuniary need; and with the 
fact forcing itself upon them that no attainable labor 
is so satisfactory for vineyard and orchard as Chinese 

-in fact, that without more Chinese labor vineyard 
and orchard bid fair to be crippled—it is no wonder 
that misgivings as to the wisdom of the exclusion act 
begin to be abundantly spoken and scantily printed 
among them. In all candor, we believe, according 
to the best of our information and observation, that 
the wine and fruit growers have suffered a serious eco- 
nomic disadvantage and are likely to be much incom- 
moded for a long time by the loss of a free supply of 
Chinese labor. There has been too much uncandor 
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already in the discussion of the Chinese question, too 
much inclination to re-enforce the sound reasons for 
restriction with unsound ones, in order to meet all 
tastes ; and it is quite time to admit the several things 
that are to be said for the immediate economic advan- 
tages of Chinese labor here. It is not upon the ground 
of strictly economic objections to Chinese labor, but 
upon that of social objections to a Chinese population, 
that the most thoughtful and judicious men of the 
community take their stand. 


WE find this position met by some of the most in- 
fluential Eastern authorities with the reminder—some- 
what sarcastically and contemptuously put—of the 
logical consequences of excluding any race because 
we do not think them desirable members of society, 
and the question whether we mean to exclude every- 
body whose views of the family or whose habits in 
the matter of clean shirts we do not like. It is prob- 
able that the laboring classes who clamored for pro- 
tection from Asiatic competition, and who supplied the 
voting power by which the thing was accomplished, 
troubled themselves not in the least with logical se- 
quences of any kind; if the question were of the logic, 
or even of the honesty of motive of Kearney and his 
followers, we could give points to our Eastern critics. 
But educated and judicious men do not lose their 
logic when they take up their abode on the Pacific 
Coast; they know, of course, that when they advo- 
cate the right and duty of the State to exclude one 
class of immigration, they give up the dogma of 
Columbia’s sacred office as a refuge and protector of 
the poor and wretched of the whole earth; they under- 
stand that the precedent made by the passage of the 
exclusion act means that by showing sufficient cause 
and convincing a sufficient number of votes, any class 
of immigration may be checked; that from their point 
of view, the question to be discussed when demon- 
stration is made against any class is not whether any- 
thing can justify exclusion, but whether the reasons 
in that particular case are strong enough to justify it, 
whether it is practicable, and the like. At present, 
the very general idea among those who have given 
up faith in our country’s duty to be a universal refuge 
is that there are no objections to any race of Aryan 
blood sufficiently strong to justify exclusion, while 
there are very few races outside of the Aryan family 
whom they would wish to see added to the negroes, 
Indians, and Chinese already upon our hands.. We 
have not found, however, any Aryophile who would 
advocate drawing any hard and fast line by race affin- 
ities, or who would deny that, having once admitted 
the case against the Chinese, the Government might 
not perfectly well draw such lines as to exclude all of 
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non-Teutonic blood, of given opinions, of too much 
or too little property, of a fixed degree of ignorance, 
of red hair or black eyes or the name of Smith—any- 
thing, in short, which after sufficient deliberation it 
believed to constitute sufficient cause therefor. The 
question would be solely of expediency and of prac- 
ticability. 


Ir probably struck most American readers of An- 
thony Trollope’s autobiography as rather queer that 
he should congratulate himself on never having 
begged, toadied and intrigued for favorable notices 
of his books. It would seem to our way of looking 
at things very much a matter of course that an author 
who was a gentleman by position and feeling should do 
no such thing. Publishers among us sometimes carry 
legitimate ‘‘ enterprise” pretty far in the way of be- 
guiling the timid or careless reviewer into ill-consid- 
ered praise; and it undoubtedly happens that not only 
the lower grade of publisher, but the sort of author 
that prints ungrammatical poems at his own expense, 
uses even illegitimate devices to secure good notices. 
But they get by it only insignificant journals, after 
all; none that carry much weight are open to this 
sort of influence. That all reviewers are influenced 
by personal relations to the author is as true as that 
human nature is human nature; but such influence 
is a very different matter from the sort of thing 
that Trollope describes. It is impossible to imagine 
one of our second-rank novelists exercising much 
moral courage to avoid entering upon a course of 
flattery and intrigue to get the favor of the review- 
er of any of our first-rate monthlies or weeklies. 
We should certainly be inclined to suspect Mr. Trol- 
lope of exaggerating the temptation, were it not that 
English papers, in commenting upon his book, ex- 
press their pleasure at his exceptionally high-minded 
view of ‘‘that begging and praying and bribing and 
intriguing for favorable criticism of which the author 
is too often guilty,” ‘‘that touting for favorable crit- 
icism which is one of the worst characteristics of the 
literary profession at the present moment.” Mr. 
Trollope’s own words convey the same idea — that 
he is propounding quite a novel truth—when he says: 
‘“‘If once the feeling could be produced that it is 
disgraceful for an author to ask for praise, the prac- 
tice would gradually fall into the hands only of the 
lowest.” And this aspiration a leading English pa- 
per comments on as a bright dream of a future that 
may be hoped for eventually; ‘‘ but in the mean time 
the condition of things which he condemns so sternly 
must certainly be reckoned among the woes of an 
author’s life.” 


Jupicious scholarship has lately taught us to re- 
gard children’s games and rhymes as folk-lore of con- 
siderable antiquity, and, in many cases, unknown 
origin, This encourages an unlearned ex-child, once 
sharer in these traditionary bequests, to propound a 
notion that has sometimes interested him as to the 
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derivation of one particular ‘‘ counting-out formula.” 
It is one that the authorities give with so many vari- 
ants, and one so absolutely unmeaning, that it seems 
entitled to more antiquity than, perhaps, any of the 
others. I received it in a Californian country schvol, 
by bequest from the older pupils there; the school 
had, perhaps, been in existence twelve or fifteen 
years, but from what section or nationality (well- 
nigh all were there represented) the particular pupils 
came who introduced the formula to it, I know not. 
As we had it in my time, and had had it as far back 
as reliable tradition extended, it ran : 
‘*Eeny, meeny, mony, my, 

Pascalena,* bonus, try, 

Hogga, dogga, wogga, wo, 

O-U-T out goes he.” 


Of course these things are transmitted purely 
orally, so spelling counts for nothing. Make such 
changes in spelling as these—perfectly legitimate 
ones, considering the changes in vowel pronunciation 
of the last few hundred years : 


‘Ina mina mone mi (mihi? mei ?), 
Pascalena bonus tri (trei—-tre-s ?).” 


The suggestions of Latin in the jumble are too 
strong not to rouse in the antiquarian fancy the 
thought of some medieval formula in monkish Latin 
—probably a charm or prayer used in casting lots, to 
aid the falling of the lot upon the right person ; de- 
scending from friar, ignorant of Latin, to old wom- 
en, from prayer to meaningless charm, and thence— 
perhaps with loss of respect for such things in Prot- 
estant or Puritan Reformations—handed over to 
children for a plaything, like other outgrown gar- 
ments. A form ‘‘ Pascalena, bona, stri,” even sug- 
gests the grammatical-looking conjunction ‘‘ Pasca- 
lena bona,” with a suggestion of reference to the 
sacrament; or the other conjunction ‘* Bonus tres” 
hints very strongly of reference to the Trinity. And 
‘*Mone mi” still farther carries the hint that per- 
haps a sufficiently profound antiquarian might dig up 
some such original as ‘‘ [saint or virgin] guide 
me,” Paschal lamb [paschala agnus—pascalena ?—- 
no barbarism of Latinity need stagger one in a friar’s 
charm-prayer, or old woman’s charm] and ‘‘ good 
Trinity, direct the lot to the right person ”—this last, 
of course, being in two lines lost and replaced by the 
meaningless words now used by children. Certainly 
the last two lines, as they now stand, have an air of 
deliberate invention, instead of gradual corruption, 
quite at variance with the first two. The words are 
such as children would naturally invent to fill out a 
—to them—senseless formula; which is not the 
case with the first couplet. It would be natural that 
the original charm should have limped much in 
metre and rhyme; but having by some elements of 
smoothness secured over others its survival, once in 
the mouths of folk who knew no Latin, it would 


* Sometimes tuscalena. 
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inevitably be docked, drawn out, twisted in vowel- 
sounds and re-divided in words till it attained the 
perfect rhythm of a Mother Goose rhyme. Even 
now, do not children, orally taught, improve the 
rhythm of ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep” a trifle 
by rendering and understanding ‘‘lay me” as one 
word ? 


A Song of Dark Weather. 


AH, hopeless day, with sky of gray 
Bowed down on wet, green hills, 
With slender trees bent all one way, 
And slow, damp wind that chills;— 
And ache, heart, ache, 
For the wind will blow and the skies stoop low, 
And men, thy brothers, will come and go, 
And who will care though thou shouldst break ? 
Ache, heart, be dumb and ache. 


The sun shall shine, and the green hills’ line 
Be drawn on purest sky; 
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And the winds shall whisper, half divine 
With bloom of almond, by;— 

And break, heart, break, 
For the wind will blow thr ugh the blossom snow, 
And men thou lovest will come and go, 
And who will care how thou mayst ache? 
There is no help, no pity,—break ; 

Break, heart, cry not, but break. 

M. W. S. 
Song. 


UPON the whitened wall 
The shortened shadows fall, 

From fronds of palm ; 
And on the violet sky 
The sharp, clear hill-tops"lie 

In rugged calm ; 
With strange, weird life-sounds blent, 
From foaming reef is sent 

The ocean's psalm. 
But what are all things new 
Away from you ? 

E. C. Sanford. 
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Reminiscences of Lord Ronald Gower.! 


This is a record of the life ofa gentleman who 
possessed everything to make life happy, useful, and 
beautiful. Born in Stafford House, London, in 1845, 
of a noble family, related on the father’s side to the 
Campbells, Stuarts, Levesons, Grosvenors, and Fitz- 
geralds, and on the mother’s to the equally notable 
Sutherlands, Howards, and Carlisles, he was schooled 
at Eton, and afterwards in Switzerland, and was 
then entered at Cambridge University. Here he 
passed the usual period, interspersed with visits to 
London, etc., excursions to the Continent, and fre - 
quent returns to the three palaces which constituted 
his three homes, and which, with their art and sur- 
roundings, he graphically pictures to the reader. 
From 1867 to 1874, he was in Parliament as a Liberal 
and supporter of Gladstone. 
that great chief are most interesting and valuable ; 
but he seems to have been even more intimate with 
Disraeli, who used to address him as ‘* My Dearest,” 
and who confided to him, among many striking 
thoughts, that memorable conclusion of his long po- 
litical career: ‘* There is no such thing as sympathy 
or sentiment between statesmen.” His description 
of the declining days of that brilliant leader, when, 
at Hughenden, he sat gazing into the fire murmuring 
absently to himself, ‘* Dreams, dreams, dreams ! ” 
is the most pathetic passage of the book. 

Our author was especially intimate also with the 
Marquis of Lorne and Lord Dufferin, and he is full 
of interesting particulars of Lord Derby, Dean Stan- 
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ley, Carlyle, Ruskin, Thackeray, Swinburne, Charles 
Kingsley, Harriet Martineau, Motley, Longfellow, 
Garibaldi, Thiers, Taine, Victor Hugo, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Tom Taylor, W. H. Russell (whom he 
calls *‘the founder of the profession of war-corre- 
spondents”’), and very many other noted people. He 
was also an artist—a sculptor of no little fame, and 
it was of his statuette of the ‘‘ Old Guard ” that Car- 
dinal Manning cleverly said, in writing to him, that 
he had accomplished the difficult achievement of 
“translating the Dying Gladiator into modern 
French.” As an artist he has entertaining things to 
say of Sir F. Leighton, Watts (whom he styles ‘‘a 
far greater artist”), Millais, Sir Henry Thompson, 
Frank Miles, E. M. Ward, Whistler (of whom he 
writes, ‘‘he has certainly talent, but too much af- 
fectation and self-admiration”’’), and, in France, Gus- 
tave Doré, Meissonier (‘‘ more like a gnome than any 
one I ever set eyes on”), Leopold Flameng, etc. He 
recounts many curious phases of English life ; among 
others the “ snobbish,” as he characterizes it, recep- 
tion of the Shah, whom he describes as ‘‘a man ut- 
terly without recommendation—a more effete, un- 
gracious, uncivilized creature than this yellow-faced 
Persian could not be imagined—his unmajestic maj- 
esty,” who was more interested in cock-fighting than 
anything else he saw in England. One of the author’s 
most important episodes was his march with the 
German army and subsequent stay in Paris during 
the Franco-Prussian war. Everywhere throughout 
the work the reader finds himself moving in exalted 
and distinguished society, or taking part in scenes 
and events, now stirring, now charming, in England 


and abroad. 
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But that which will most interest the Pacific reader 
is his journey in 1878 to the United States and Aus- 
tralia, and his impressions of the American people. 
In regard to the latter, he is full of enthusiasm. He 
says of them: ‘‘ They are intellectually, as a people, 
vastly superior to any other nation, and the progress 
they have made, and are making annually, is one of 
the most gratifying facts in the history of civilization.” 
Again: ‘‘ Wherever I went, I found all classes of 
the Americans not only civil but highly civilized, as 
compared class for class with the English ; not only 
amiable, but as a rule kind and courteous, and with 
rare exceptions well-informed, well-bred, and having 
more refinement of manner than any other people I 
have ever come amongst. * * * I admire with 
all my heart this great people.” Of a steamer on the 
Hudson he writes: ‘‘ To which steamer and to which 
river, we have nothing to compare in the Old World.” 
Of our climate: ‘‘I begin to think this American 
climate the most perfect in the universe. All this 
week has been heavenly, and the sky infinitely more 
blue than ours in England, and the air has a bright- 
ness and sparkle about it that gives one a sense of 
continually quaffing ethereal champagne.” Coming 
westward, he tarries at Salt Lake City. ‘‘ As to its 
position,” he declares, ‘‘ no town can be more beau- 
tifully situated than this of the Mormons. Infinitely 
finer in situation than even Florence, but recalling a 
little the position of that city.” He duly arrives at 
Sacramento, and ‘‘ from there on to San Francisco 
the country is like an immense English park ; oaks 
abound, and the pastures are as green and fresh as 
those of Kent in May. Crossing a ferry at Oakland 
in one of those triple-decked steamers on which 
hundreds of passengers and dozens of carts and horses 
can all be stowed away, looking like a Noah’s ark, 
we reached Frisco * * * and there put up at the 
hugest wooden inn in the world, the Palace Hotel.” 
It is to be regretted that so appreciative a visitor was 
obliged to pass rapidly through our city on his way 
to Australia, without delaying to see and know us. 


But on his return by the same route, in September, . 


he stopped long enough to make the excursion to the 
Yosemite Valley. This journey, however, taken at 
the dustiest season of the year, was almost too much 
forhim, ‘*This,” he writes, ‘‘is an expedition of 
such labor and toil, that compared to it a felon’s 
task would be an agreeable change. * * * Not foran 
empire would I go through that drive again from 
Merced to Clarke’s.” At the ‘‘ Titanic Valley,” as he 
styles it, though there was but little water inthe Falls, 
and ‘* Mirror Lake,” so called, was found to be a 
‘* swindle,” the traveler was profoundly impressed 
by the ‘* gigantic granite walls, the valley appearing 
ke a path between them.” But what most surprised 

delighted him was the Trees, ‘the largest 
ind most ancient that exist in the world.” Begin- 
with the ‘‘beautiful ride” to the Mariposa 
Grove, he proceeds with his fine and glowing de- 
‘*These trees are altogether beautiful— 
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beautiful from their prodigious height and size—and 
of inexpressible majesty and solemnity. Much soon 
er would I have missed seeing the Valley of the Yo- 
semite than these glorious trees; they make one feel, 
while riding beneath them and looking up at their 
matchless height, as one only does when seeing or 
hearing some glorious work of art—before a cartoon 
of Raffaelle, or listening toa march of Handel, or a re- 
quiem of Bach’s. They brought one’s heart into one’s 
throat, and a mist to one’s eyes, and one felt under 
them nearer to God and to heaven. With what de- 
light could one pass days in this natural temple, the 
dome of which is the blue sky, the pillars these state- 
ly purple columns.’’ Of one of these giants he says : 
‘“*It was more like a polished pillar of porphyry than 
a tree.” 

But here we must leave, though with great reluc- 
tance, this genial and generous Englishman. 


What shall we do with our Daughters?! 


THERE is very little to be said on the general sub- 
ject of woman’s sphere, rights, duties, or capacities, 
and as a great deal is said, it follows that the major 
part of it is essentially repetition. ‘‘ The main thing 
is to get the point of view,” as Mr. James’s interna- 
tional visitors say: that once got, it is hard to find 
any further writing upon the subject that is not self- 
evident in all but some corroborative and cumulative 
details. As the doctrines of these writings, however, 
are still in the positicn of propaganda, numbering 
only a minority of the reading world among their ad- 
herents, it is as right that they should be continually 
restated, inculcated, re-illustrated, and re-proved, as 
that the doctrine of civil service reform, or of the 
higher education, should be. Mrs. Livermore’s lec- 
tures, recast into the form of treatise, form an admir- 
able addition to the chain of expositions with regard 
to the sphere of women. They are in the sensible 
and moderate style that is coming more and more to 
the front in such discussion; they are directed, most 
wisely, to the single point of how girls should be 
brought up—the most vital one, certainly, connected 
with the destiny of the sex ; for it has become obvi- 
ous enough that laws might be enacted to infinity 
without extending the sphere of woman an inch, if 
she did not show herself capable of occupying the ex- 
tended territory ; and that whagever territory she can 
occupy will surely be hers. Indeed, it is clear to 
the candid that women have already open to them 
more opportunity than they avail themselves of; that, 
both in education and money-earning, the strongest 
bar to their liberty at present is their own disinclina- 
tion to severe training and the influence of social 
opinion. It is, therefore, against these moral obsta- 
cles to the progress of her sex that Mrs. Livermore’s 
book is directed. The present orthodox idea of 
bringing up girls (we are glad to say it is not, and 
never has been, the universal idea) is to make qualifi- 

By Mary 
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cation for attracting a husband the chief end of edu- 
cation; qualification for wifehood being a neglect- 
ed consideration, for motherhood still more so; 
while the often inevitable spinsterhood isa state for 
which girls seem to be almost deliberately disquali- 
fied. Mrs. Livermore pleads for the reversal of all 
this. A few scattered quotations will give an idea of 
her general positions : 

** Our social structure has been based on the theo- 
ry that ‘all men support all women,’—a theory which 
has never been true, and which is farther from being 
true to-day than ever before. Consequently, boys 
have been educated to have some well-defined, clear- 
cut purpose in life. . . . It has been, and is still, 
regarded as a misfortune when a boy grows to man- 
hood, aimless, shiftless, content to live on the labor 
of others. With girls it has been otherwise. . . . 
The practical working of this theory has weighted 
women with heavy disabilities; for many men make 
neither good nor competent husbands. . . . Many 
women are widows, while an increasingly large num- 
ber in the Eastern and Middle States do not marry 
atall. . . . ‘At sixty, when their husbands die, they 
are no. better able to manage their affairs than they 
were at six, but betray by their childishness that the 
whole moral work of life has been stopped for them 
for half a century.’ . . . Society has a claim upon 
every human being, women as well as men, for some 
useful work. . . . Girls would then escape one of the 
most serious dangers to which inefficient women are 
liable—the danger of regarding marriage as a means 
of livelihood.” ‘* Out of two thousand fallen women 
in the city of New York, eighteen hundred and 
eighty had been brought up ‘to do nothing.’”’ 

‘*Prepare our daughters to be good wives, moth- 
ers, and home-makers? Do we conduct the educa- 
tion of girls with this object? Do we not trust entire- 
ly to natural instinct and aptitude, which, in the 
woman, is incomparably strong in the direction of 
wifehood, motherhood, and the home? . . The very 
highest function of woman is to raise and train the 
family ; it is the very highest function of man also. 
Indeed, civilization has but this end in view. .. . 
* Governments, religion, property, books, are but the 
scaffolding to build men. Earth holds up to her 
Master no fruit but the finished man.’ . . . Are the 
duties of motherhood,so slight and easy of right per- 
formance that no preparation or training is necessary? 
. . . It requires a very high order of woman to be a 
good wife, mother, and housekeeper ; and she who 
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makes a success in these departments possesses such 
a combination of admirable qualities, both mental 
and moral, that, with proper training, she might 
make a success in almost any department. .. . Pres- 
ident Dwight, of Yale College, was wont to say that 
a man must ask his wife if he may be rich.” ‘‘ The 
‘ widespread neglect, indifference, or opposition to 
marriage ’ discussed and anathematized by some late 
writers, exists more generally in their imaginations 
than in society. For to-day, as ever since the world 
began, men and women marry, wisely and unwisely. 
. . . It is true there are communities where women 
are in excess of men. . . . It is also true that the 
better classes of women demand more in marriage at 
the present time than was formerly thought essential. 
. . « From institutes of heredity and temperance un- 
ions, from maternal associations, and societies for 
moral education . . . comes a united entreaty to the 
young women of the present to forbear allying them- 
selves in marriage with drunken, sensual, immoral 
men.” 

**Superfluous women? There are plenty of them, 
. . . But you will not always find superfluous wom- 
en among the unmarried. They are superfluous wom- 
en, whether married or unmarried, whose lives are 
days of idle pleasure, and who are victims of ennui, 
unrest, and morbid fancy, because they despise the 
activities of the age into which they are born. . . 
They are superfluous women who are . . . so lack- 
ing in high principle, so devoid of tender feeling, that 
they are capable of accepting any man in marriage 
. . . if his establishment, his equipage, and bank ac- 
count are satisfactory . . . they are superfluous wo- 
men who live for what they call ‘ society,’ their weak 
natures knowing no loftier aspiration than to be ad- 
mitted .to a gilded social circle higher than they.” 
“Tt is the false teaching of society—a demoralizing 
public sentiment—that is responsible for these wo- 
men.” 

These quotations give a sort of abstract of the ar- 
gument, and an idea of the tone of the book. It is 
throughout unmarred by any fanaticism or folly—as 
wise, temperate, and sound as it is possible for a 
book to be. We rarely meet a book that we feel it 
right to urge so warmly upon readers. Young girls, 
parents, teachers, who have not already given the 
subject careful thought, should certainly read it; and 
whatever additional readers it gains, outside these 
classes, will count as a gain toward the formation of 
a wise public opinion, 





